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FORE WORD 


THIS BOOK IS NOT AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
cinema in New Zealand, but it covers most contem¬ 
porary aspects of our most popular form of public 
entertainment. Much of its contents consists of 
opinions formed over a fairly lengthy period of 
enjoying good films and enduring bad ones and writ¬ 
ing about them ; but they are opinions tied to facts 
and figures. I should perhaps add that I have already 
expressed some of them from time to time in other 
places. Nor shall I be surprised to find that a good 
many readers hold different opinions and, indeed, 
that some of mine make some people see red. I rather 
hope they do. It is a pretty good colour. 


Wellington 
9 MARCH 1945 


G.M. 







I. GOING TO THE 
PICTURES 


WE NEW ZEALANDERS ARE A NATION OF FILM FANS. ONLY 

tea-drinking is a more popular form of diversion with us 
than picture-going. We adopted the motion picture earlier 
and more enthusiastically than most other countries, and 
today we spend as much time and money at the pictures, 
per head of population, as any other people in the world, 
except the Americans—and even they are not very far ahead 
of us. It follows that our picture-going habit exerts an 
enormous influence upon our manners, customs, and 
fashions, our speech, our standards of taste, and our atti¬ 
tudes of mind. It may even come to affect the way we 
vote. If there is any such thing as a ‘New Zealand culture', 
it is to a large extent the creation of Hollywood. 

Few persons would disagree with the assertion that the 
cinema’s influence upon us is enormous and far-reaching, 
but must we let it go at that? Apart from its enormity, is 
this influence quite incalculable ? Although this is obviously 
a fruitful field for research, nobody so far as I know has 
yet conducted a scientific social survey on the screen in 
New Zealand.* In America it is different. There the 
indefatigable Dr Gallup in 1941 surveyed the cinema, dis¬ 
covering, among many other things, that the most avid film- 
addicts in the U.S. are nineteen-year-olds who buy some 

* While this book was being writtten there appeared a bulletin 
Movies for the Millions in the New Zealand Army Education and 
Welfare series. Though it was adequate for its purpose of provoking 
discussion among the troops, it merely skimmed the subject. 
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2,o8o,ooo admission tickets every week; that the typical 
U.S. filmgoer is twenty-seven years old and earns about 
seven pounds a week; that comedies are at least twice as 
popular with men as with women; and that Hollywood 
has been missing the bus by failing to make pictures for 
people over thirty years of age in the average and above- 
average income groups. 

There are r o statistics like that to help us in this country. 
Nobody has yet Galluped over the New Zealand film indus¬ 
try. But we have got our Year Books and our Abstracts of 
Statistics, and although this account of mine does not pre¬ 
tend to be scientifically accurate and comprehensive, from 
these sources it is possible to extract a few facts and figures 
as a foundation for personal observations and opinions. 

So we learn that there is one theatre seat to every six 
persons in our population of just over one and a half mil¬ 
lion people. Anybody living in the main centres who has 
tried unsuccessfully to get into a movie on a Saturday night 
will need little convincing that this statement is correct. 
But since this estimate includes every man, woman, and 
child in the country, and since children under five, octogen¬ 
arians, the inmates of our prisons, hospitals, and mental 
asylums, and a good many others do not normally attend 
the cinema in large numbers, it will be seen that, at least 
so far as seating accommodation goes, we are pretty well 
catered for by our 525 theatres. We are, in fact, twice 
as well off in this respect as the Americans, who have only 
one cinema seat for every twelve inhabitants. And whereas 
there is, in the U.S., one movie theatre for every 8,700 
persons, in New Zealand there is one for approximately 
every 3,000! 

Again, by simple arithmetic it can be discovered that on 
an average each person in our population went to the pic¬ 
tures twenty-four times in the year 1943-44, or nearly once 
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a fortnight. These visits cost him approximately 34s. That 
the picturegoing habit is on the increase among us would 
seem to be shown by the fact that the average inhabitant 
of New Zealand paid five visits more in 1943-44 than two 
years before, at a cost of an extra 7s gd. However, as even 
the Abstract of Statistics points out, the considerably 
greater patronage of our theatres in the last two years com¬ 
pared with the two previous years—amounting to a peak 
increase of more than six and a half million paid admis¬ 
sions*—was due in large measure to the presence of big 
numbers of American troops, who took themselves and our 
girls to the pictures very frequently. The latest available 
figures also take into account, for the first time, the 
attendances at the fifteen theatres conducted by the Can¬ 
teen Board in Army and Air Force camps in New Zealand. 
(A total of 615,080 paid admissions in 1943 - 44 *) 

As against all this, however, many of our own men have 
been out of the country, and many of their wives and 
sweethearts have probably stayed at home more than they 
used to, so the presence in our midst of the movie-going 
Marine is not a complete explanation of the recent marked 
rise in cinema patronage. 

It may be thought that one visit to the cinema in just 
over a fortnight is not very much: but again it has to be 
remembered that this calculation incorporates every living 
human being in New Zealand and that although our 
people start going to the pictures early and continue late, 
they do not normally attend when they are still in their 
cradles or have one foot in the grave. And if they live in 
outlying districts and are short of petrol their attendance 
is also likely to be restricted. It is certain that the departure 
of the Americans will be reflected in forthcoming attend- 

♦38,256,659 in 1943-44 as against 31,491,811 in 1940-41, a rise of 
twenty-one per cent. 
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ance figures. But even so, taking one consideration with 
another and balancing the presence of visiting servicemen 
against long hours of overtime on war work and the pre¬ 
occupation of many citizens with spare-time patriotic pur¬ 
suits, it should be clear that, in spite of the war, a good 
many people in New Zealand have been going to the 
pictures a very great deal in the past few years.* 

And that is about as far as figures can take us. They 
tell us that New Zealanders are a race of picturegoers, 
but they do not tell us why. Probably Gilbert Seldes said 
almost the last word on that subject in his book Movies 
for the Millions when he declared that the real reason why 
people go to the movies is because they want to go to the 
movies. But we can be a little more specific than that, and 
one of the reasons for our national passion for the cinema 
is to be found in geography. 

Living as we do on a group of small islands in the middle 
of an ocean, far away from the world’s main centres of 
enterprise and culture, we had first to make our own 
entertainment and then to import it as cheaply and as 
easily as possible. Our population is apparently too small 
and too scattered to support regular touring thea'ire c\'>n> 
panies of our own, and travelling stage and concert shows 
from overseas have often passed us by. Many well-known 
stage and concert stars, and many big theatrical enter¬ 
prises have, of course, braved the Tasman crossing. Yet 
even in the best years of the legitimate stage it sometimes 

* Comparison with American statistics suggests that we are grossly 
over-seated, for whereas we have twice as many theatre seats available 
in proportion to population, the ‘ average ’ American goes to the pic¬ 
tures thirty-two times a year as against our twenty-four visits, and 
spends approximately eight and a quarter dollars in the process 
(roughly fifty shillings in our money) , as against our per capita ex¬ 
penditure of approximately thirty-four shillings. With us, as with 
them, the average cost of a seat is about one shilling and sixpence. 
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happened that artists of world renown ventured no further 
than Australia, while the expense was sometimes con¬ 
sidered too great, and our stage facilities too limited, to 
send over the full paraphenalia of some of the big theatre 
hits from America, Great Britain, and the Continent. We 
have, for instance, had only two major ballet tours in a 
great many years. So, although what we got may have satis¬ 
fied us—for our taste is fairly simple—because of our geo¬ 
graphical isolation it was often only second best that we 
got: a skeleton frame-work of imported stars and stage 
effects, filled out by local recruits in the chorus and 
orchestra. 

Since the war, the traffic in concert stars and stage shows 
has been almost entirely suspended, not only because of 
transport difficulties but also because many theatrical cele¬ 
brities have made the unfortunate mistake of being born 
in the wrong countries. 

But films can be packed in cans. Enough of them to 
provide a full year’s entertainment for New Zealand would 
occupy scarcely more shipping space than one Ford car. 
They do not require battalions of stage-hands to manipulate 
them; their country of origin is easily verified; nor can 
they behave temperamentally if our hotel and rail services 
or the reaction of our audiences fails to suit them. And 
we can get a full year’s supply of them for £806,322. 
That, at any rate, was the amount of film hire paid in 
1943-44 to the representatives in this country of the pro¬ 
ducing studios. It is 35.5 per cent of the total theatre 
expenditure, the rest being taken up by salaries and wages 
(19.7 per cent), theatre rent (12.9 per cent), cost of adver¬ 
tising (6.7 per cent), amusement tax (£121,169, or 5.3 per 
cent), and so on. 

Just how much of that amount paid in film hire was 
actually sent out of this country to reimburse the studios 


that made the films only the representatives of the studios 
could tell, for the Abstract of Statistics deals only with 
the exhibiting, not the renting side of the business. But 
unless one takes a very cynical view of the worth of movie 
entertainment, £806,322 is not an exhorbitant price to 
pay for all the films that we can see in twelve months. 

So for all these reasons, it is perhaps not surprising that 
this country should have welcomed the advent of the silent 
film and later of the talkie. Almost as soon as films had 
graduated from the penny peep-show stage in America, 
regular cinematograph entertainment began to be estab¬ 
lished here. The life-size silent film had its first com¬ 
mercial screenings in the U.S. in 1896; by 1900 it was 
being used as a regular novelty turn with vaudeville in 
New Zealand; and only a few years later there were 
several theatres here catering specifically for movies. Now 
there are practically none which cater for anything else. 
An Englishman may ask, ‘What cinema are you going to 
to-night?’ to differentiate between picture-theatres and 
‘stage’ theatres. But New Zealanders say, ‘What theatre 
are you going to to-night?’ because to us all theatres are 
cinemas. 

Here, as elsewhere, there were of course those who pre¬ 
dicted confidently that films were a cheap novelty which 
would soon flicker out; and for a good many years the 
movies were scorned by the devotees of the stage as one 
of the lowest forms of diversion. Inevitably also, some 
class-distinction was at first attached to ‘going to the pic¬ 
tures’: the best people pretended to regard it as a socially 
inferior pastime, like reading Penny Dreadfuls, and to 
place those who indulged in it in the same category as 
those who took baths only on Saturday nights. This 
phase fairly soon passed, however. Today there are still 
many who sigh for the return of the legitimate stage, and 


there are still those who refuse to admit that the film is a 
form of art. Yet few of those who want the stage back 
would like it to eclipse the screen completely, even if 
this were possible (which it isn’t). Nor could you find 
many people in New Zealand who refuse to go to any 
films because they consider them all to be artistically 
beneath contempt, and fewer still who stay away for 
snobbish reasons. 

Since (with the one exception mentioned on page 5) 
films have long been our most popular form of entertain¬ 
ment, it might be expected that our people would by this 
time have developed clearly-defined preferences for certain 
types of film as well as for certain film stars—a taste in 
movie entertainment amounting almost to a national 
characteristic. But there are many kinds of people, and 
many kinds of film, and film stars come and go: so that 
it is, in fact, extraordinarily difficult to discover just ivhat 
the average New Zealand picturegoer likes, or for that 
matter, just who the average New Zealand picturegoer is. 

This is probably just as well. If some astute Hollywood 
producer could discover those secrets he might make a 
fortune for himself by catering solely for our average pic- 
turegoers, while the rest of us who are not average would 
have to like it or lump it. 

Hollywood, of course, is always asserting that it ‘gives 
the public what it wants’. This is the chief argument it 
uses against those of us who complain about the general 
low standard of films. And at first glance it might be 
thought that what the public wants is what it is willing to 
pay for—in other words, that the box-office is a thoroughly 
reliable barometer of public taste. 

There is, however, another side to that argument. 
When, occasionally, an intrinsically worth-while film is 


produced and fails to make good at the box-office, the 
Hollywood tendency is to cite this as proof that the 
public is incapable of digesting anything but tripe. ‘See', 
says the film industry, ‘it is no use for us to make intel¬ 
ligent films. The public obviously doesn’t want them or 
it would pay to see them’. It is seldom regarded as proof 
that the industry has failed in its job of elevating public 
taste to demand better, or as a sign that the public asks 
for tripe because it has been brought up on tripe. 

This is the old riddle: which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg?—the chicken in this case being public taste, the 
egg being the average poor quality movie. 

It is my own opinion, and that of a good many others, 
that Hollywood gives the public far too little credit for 
intelligence and discernment: that it is too fond of reduc- 
ing public taste to the lowest common denominator. This, 
for instance, is what Sir Hugh Walpole said: 

Behind the majority of films there is no artistic per¬ 
ception . . . they do not widen the scope of human under¬ 
standing, but serve only to deaden it . . . Most films are 
artificial from beginning to end. The incidents and 
characters are confused and second-hand like the incidents 
and characters in a novelette. The reason is because the 
film industry has never really grasped the nature of the 
cinema. Why continue to under-estimate public taste? 
Why not use some of the money which normally goes to 
the “stars” (a label with which to sell an otherwise unin¬ 
teresting commodity), to secure the services of some of 
the major visionaries of our day’. 

And again, there is the view of Dr Cyril Burt (Professor 
of Psychology, University College, London), that pro¬ 
ducers, naturally keen on obtaining a mass appeal, gen¬ 
erally under-estimate mass intelligence. Or, at least if they 
do not definitely under-estimate public intelligence, they 
“play for safety” by producing films of a slightly inferior 
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quality ... I am very interested in the popular conception 
of the public mentality because 1 am aware how sadly it is 
misrepresented by many popular forms of entertainment'. 

Except that the field of selection is wider, the choice 
that Hollywood offers to its patrons is much the same as 
the democratic system offers to its electors. You are free 
to vote for this candidate or that, but it is unlikely that 
you have much say in deciding which candidates shall 
offer themselves for your vote. Similarly, the filmgoer 
may decide to go to see Clark Gable not because he prefers 
Clark Gable to any other star, but because he prefers him 
to Bing Crosby or Betty Grable and because there is 
nothing by Alfred Hitchcock showing that week. 


The box-office barometer, then, is not by any means a 
perfect instrument for measuring public taste. It is, how¬ 
ever, an instrument of a sort; indeed the only one that is 
available to us. And it is at least fairly easy to read. 
Reasonably accurate information about how each film 
fared at the box-office can be secured in New Zealand if 
you know where to go for it. In America they do it much 
more scientifically; there the box-office receipts of all 
films are carefully recorded and tabulated by various trade 
papers, so that one can always gain an idea of which 
films were, box-officially speaking, the most popular over 
any given period in the theatres of the U.S.A. And similar 
information is available relating to Great Britain. It does 
not necessarily follow that what is popular in the U.S. (or 
in Great Britain either for that matter) is also popular in 
New Zealand, yet a comparison of box-office figures reveals 
that it often happens that way.* For, in discussing what 
films New Zealanders like or should like, it should never 


♦ But see page 18 for a qualification affecting the current situation 
in this respect. 
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be forgotten that we haven’t much say in the matter. 
Although we are such keen film fans, and although our 
contribution has become slightly more important since 
Hollywood lost many of its foreign markets—to the extent 
indeed that New Zealand and Australia combined are now 
reckoned to constitute the second-best market for Holly¬ 
wood outside the U.S.A. (Great Britain is the best) —what 
we spend at the movies is only a drop in the great bucket 
of the film industry’s revenue. More than a third of the 
total picturegoing population of the world is in the United 
States, and more than two-thirds (£400,000,000) of the 
cinema investment of the world is there also.* 

Most of the celluloid eggs that arrive in this country 
were laid in Hollywood (the remainder are almost wholly 
from Great Britain), and Hollywood does not produce 
them to suit us: it produces them primarily for the 
American market; for the average American filmgoer. We 
have already seen the Gallup estimate of who that all- 
important person is, and a somewhat similar but more 
detailed result was obtained from an analysis made some 
years back by an American writer named Margaret Thorp. 
In a book, America at the Movies, she deduced that the 
customer whom Hollywood tries hardest to please is the 
wife of a man earning more than £300 a year and living 
in a city of more than 50,000 people. That woman is the 
movies’ ‘average woman’ and her husband is the movies’ 
‘average man’. Out of that man’s pockets comes more than 
half of Hollywood’s yearly revenue. To his average wife 
Hollywood sells dreams of luxury and love which are 
‘more expertly unreal than her own imagination, experi¬ 
ence, and daring could make them’. For, says this writer, 
what the average woman picturegoer asks of the movies 

* US.A.—All Outline of the Country, its People, and Institutions, 
by D. W. Brogan. Oxford University Press, in The World To-day 
series. 
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is the opportunity to escape by day-dreaming from an 
existence which she doesn’t find interesting enough. But 
although day-dreaming is a pleasant occupation it isn’t 
altogether easy. That is where Hollywood comes in. It 
takes a considerable amount of energy and imagination 
to concoct a really good day-dream; so Hollywood con¬ 
cocts them for her. 

I have quoted that excerpt fairly fully, not only because 
it strikes me as particularly penetrating comment but also 
because it is very important to any understanding of the 
influence of the cinema in this country. For New Zea¬ 
land’s taste in films is inevitably conditioned to a great 
extent by whatever American taste happens to be. 

Take the rather special case of Gone With the Wind, 
The box-office barometer reveals this as not only the big¬ 
gest money-maker in its year in America but also as the 
screen’s all-time best-seller. There were reasons against its 
being a big money-maker here,* but it was. 

In New Zealand between the end of 1942 and the end 
of 1944 more people paid more money to see Mrs Miniver 
(Greer Garson) than any other film. It was easily the 
most popular production of that period with our city 
and country audiences alike. And that is perhaps not sur¬ 
prising; what is surprising is the fact that this sentimental 
war-story about upper-middle-class English people was 
apparently equally popular with Americans, for Mrs, Mini¬ 
ver is listed third among the biggest box-office successes in 
screen history. It yields preference only to Gone With the 
Wind, and to the first full-length Disney cartoon Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, but is one place on the list 
ahead of the first talkie, A 1 Jolson’s Singing Fool (1928), 
which was the box-office champion until a few years ago. 

* See page 90. 
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It would seem, however, that America has opened its heart 
—and its purse—to stories about the English, for the Holly- 
w^ood version of James Hilton’s Random Harvest (also 
with Greer Garson) is fifth on the list, just below The 
Singing FooL 

After that, in order, come these financial milestones: 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (Valentino, 1921), 
Be 72 Hur (Novarro, 1926), Yankee Doodle Dandy (Cag¬ 
ney, 1942), Sergeant York (Cooper, 1941), The Big Parade 
(Gilbert, 1925), and The Birth of a Nation (1915). Be¬ 
fore leaving this list, it is worth noting, as evidence of how 
topicality and propaganda can affect the box-office, that 
the unpretentious B-grade picture. Hitler's Children, with 
no well-known names in the cast, has taken enough money 
to win it fifteenth place. 

Running Mrs Miniver fairly close as the most popular 
film in New Zealand in 1943 was To the Shores of Tripoli, 
And here again is evidence of how the box-office will 
react to all kinds of influences apart from honest merit. 
For few people in their sober senses would claim that this 
was a genuinely notable picture: yet it came here at a time 
when our cities were swarming with the U.S. Marines 
whose exploits it was supposed to depict and when our 
radio stations were plugging, and our office-boys were 
whistling, the so-called ‘hymn’ from which the title was 
taken. 

I personally am not sorry to know that To the Shores 
of Tripoli sold so many seats in this country; that very 
fact is a pretty good answer to those people who claim that 
box-office success should be the only criterion and that 
what is popular must also be good. By that standard this 
commonplace hotch-potch of phoney patriotic sentiment 
and utterly conventional romantic melodrama would have 
to be regarded as a better film than, say. Love on the Dole, 


which arrived here about the same time. Though Love 
on the Dole has done good business in our main centres, 
and better business than was expected in country districts, 
its total box-office takings would be below those for To 
the Shores of Tripoli, 

This brings up the question of how film-going taste in 
New Zealand varies between audiences in the cities and in 
the country. It is, of course, a difference that you would 
find in practically every country in the world: city-dwellers 
tend to be more sophisticated in their taste, more likely 
to react favourably to serious or unusual subjects, whereas 
rural picturegoers prefer what is usually described as 
‘straight entertainment’. One finds this tendency reflected 
in the reception given here to Disney’s Fantasia, which 
was a notable though not an overwhelming event in our 
cities, but which left country audiences comparatively 
cold. Much the same thing happened with that unusually 
adult picture. The Moon and Sixpence, But the Joan 
Fontaine-Tyrone Power film. This Above All, did big busi¬ 
ness in both town and country—indicating, as in the case 
of Gone With the Wind, that it is a big advantage for 
any film to be based on a widely-known book. 

Rather surprisingly, the serious adult drama about 
Occupied Europe entitled This Land is Mine proved 
popular with country picturegoers. This was in apparent 
contradiction to the tendency noted above, and it has been 
facetiously suggested that farmers must have mistaken the 
title as referring to a picture about farming, or may have 
imagined perhaps that it contained National Party 
propaganda! 

Generally speaking, British pictures more than held theii 
own against Hollywood competition in New Zealand in 
1944. The most popular was San Demetrio, London, with 


Salute John Citizen following not far behind. Other suc¬ 
cessful British films at the box-office in the period under 
review were The Foreman Went to France, George and 
Margaret, Women Aren't Angels, and Hatter's Castle. In¬ 
deed, although it still holds good as a long-term generalisa¬ 
tion that what is popular in the U.S. tends to be popular 
with us also, our audiences during 1944 were more likely 
to prefer British productions to American ones. And if 
not British productions, then American films with British 
themes or settings—as witness the signal success of M-G-M’s 
Mrs Miniver and Random Harvest, and the good business 
done by RKO's Forever and a Day. 

These three films had war backgrounds, but in the fifth 
year of this war. New Zealand audiences (like those in 
America and Great Britain) were for the most part 
strongly in favour of escapist entertainment. And this, 
from the film producers’ and theatre managers’ point of 
view was often rather unfortunate, for an examination 
of the daily papers’ advertisement columns would reveal 
that at that time there were about five war films showing 
each week in our main centres. 

It would seem that, when the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbour, Hollywood suddenly discovered war as a brand- 
new subject, and from making only a comparatively few 
war and anti-Axis propaganda pictures (often fairly care¬ 
fully veiled), turned to producing almost nothing else. But 
by the time these new American films began to flood our 
cinemas, the war for us had already been running several 
years, and we were beginning to grow somewhat tired of 
it—at least as a subject for entertainment. At first there 
was a pretty good reception for any war film that touched 
on some comparatively fresh aspect of the subject, particu¬ 
larly if it was more than usually bloodthirsty (like Com¬ 
mandos Strike at Dawn, one of the first to be released 
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here of a cycle about commando raids and opposition in 
Occupied Europe). But comparatively soon our audiences 
began to lose interest in blood as a substitute for sex, with 
the result that pictures like Gung Ho!, Guadalcanal Diary, 
Bataan, and The Cross of Lorraine had a cool reception 
here. There was still a welcome for an occasional war 
picture, especially if it put the stress on ‘human interest’ 
by showing some domestic or romantic drama against 
a war background (for instance, Mrs Miniver, Casablanca, 
Journey for Margaret), yet New Zealand audiences in 
general during the past two years were much more likely 
to buy tickets for something that took them wholly into 
the realms of make-believe. In this category were AH Baba 
and the Forty Thieves, The Phantom of the Opera, The 
Major and the Minor, Seven Sweethearts, Lost Angel, The 
Road to Morocco, and Arabian Nights. 

Like most other people. New Zealanders would seem 
to spend their money most freely on talkies when they 
can hear some music with the talk. They have done so 
ever since the films ceased to be silent, from the days of 
the rowdy back-stage cycle right up to the present. Along 
that road are such musical milestones of the box-office as 
^2nd Street, the Broadway Melody and Gold Diggers of 
Broadway series, the once-annual outbursts of Eddie Can¬ 
tor, Sunny Side Up and the other Janet Gaynor films, 
Viennese Nights (the most-resurrected film of all time in 
this country), the Maurice Chevalier-Jeanette MacDonald 
musicals and those starring Jan Kiepura, One Night of 
Love (which in 1934 won for Grace Moore a special Aca¬ 
demy Award for ‘a distinctive contribution to the arts by 
raising the standard of movie entertainment’). The Great 
Waltz with Militza Korjus, the over-powering Great Zieg- 
feld, the frequent and ornate appearances of Nelson Eddy 
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and Jeanette MacDonald beginning with Naughty Marietta 
(which runs Viennese Nights close for revival honours), the 
early Durbins, the Gracie Fields films, and even the pic¬ 
tures of the peculiar Bobby Breen (well described by one 
critic as ‘a half-pint-size youngster with a phenomenal voice 
and a highly emotional nature’). 

Many kinds of music were represented in those films I 
have mentioned. And in this respect our taste has not 
varied much. The general opinion among members of the 
industry is that the most popular type of film in this coun¬ 
try in the past year was still the musical one. Almost any¬ 
thing with a tuneful song was likely to do well; or indeed, 
almost anything with music—hut, and film men are unani¬ 
mously and agreeably emphatic on this point, not swing. 

The British-made melodrama. Dangerous Moonlight, 
about a Polish musician who married an American girl, 
became a fighter-pilot, lost his memory and regained it 
through his music, was one of the surprise successes of the 
past two years, largely because it contained the ‘Warsaw 
Concerto’. This was an encouraging sign, for although the 
‘Warsaw Concerto’ was soon jjlayed to death, few of the 
silly song hits that periodically sweep the country have 
aroused so much public interest as this piece of serious 
composition by Richard Addinsell, who has written a good 
deal of music specially for British films. 

The success of Dangerous Moonlight in this country, 
where it has already had three or four return seasons, was 
in striking contrast to the experience in Australia, where 
the film made no impression when shown on double-feature 
programmes under its American title of Suicide Squadron, 
‘Dangerous Moonlight’ may have been a practically mean* 
ingless title, but apparently ‘Suicide Squadron’ was alto¬ 
gether too meaningful for a public tired of war pictures. 
Anyway, New Zealanders contributed 75 per cent of the 
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total film hire earned by the picture in this country and 
Australia. 

In the past year or so, routine musical films with one 
or two favourite singing stars (that is, films of the Mac- 
Donald-Eddy type) have shown signs of giving place to 
films that are basically nothing more than revivals of the 
old-style vaudeville or variety show, with each studio throw¬ 
ing in all the dance bands, crooners, and other forms of 
‘musicar talent that it has under contract or can manage 
to lay hands on (e.g. Thousands Cheer, Stage-Door Can¬ 
teen, Star-Spangled Rhythm, Follow the Boys, and This 
Is The Army). 

Music has also proved by far the most lucrative ingredient 
in the ‘tributes’ to Russia which nearly all the major 
American studios now feel it encumbent on them to pro¬ 
duce. To date we have seen Mission to Moscow from 
Warners, Song of Russia from M-G-M, and The North 
Star and Days of Glory from Sam Goldwyn and RK.O; and 
there will almost certainly be others. Yet it was not the 
politics of Mission to Moscow nor the guerrilla shock- 
tactics of the other films that caught the public fancy: it 
was the music of Tchaikovski in Song of Russia that put 
this production in the big-money class. 

However, if the experience of America is any guide, 
religion is going to prove an even more payable pro¬ 
position to our theatre managers than music. And when 
these two elements are present in the one film, they now 
combine to produce an irresistible box-office force. Or so 
it seems, for Going My Way, a story about Catholic priests 
starring Bing Crosby, has not only proved the box-office 
champion of 1944 in the States but is also one of the biggest 
hits in a decade. Runner-up for money-making honours 
in 1944 was The Song of Bernadette, based on the miracles 
at Lourdes. 
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I have said that the box-office is the only means we have 
of measuring public taste—and a very imperfect one at that 
—but there does exist one other kind of measuring-stick: 
the popularity polls conducted by various special organisa¬ 
tions, and even by individual critics. Such selections are 
often arbitrary and entirely personal, and though they are 
by no means valueless—I hope not anyway, since I often 
make such a list myself of the Ten Best Pictures of the 
Year—they can scarcely be regarded as reflecting public 
taste. They more often perhaps suggest what public taste 
ought to be! 

Of such polls, the most influential are the ‘Academy 
Awards’: the annual selections of the best pictures, the 
best performances, and the best technical work in many 
departments of film production, by the American Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. I have read criticism 
of the Academy’s methods, and of the way in which certain 
influential stars or producers seem to receive awards year 
after year while others at least equally deserving are 
neglected. Yet the Academy is essentially democratic in 
structure: it is the people in the industry—the technicians, 
and directors, and actors—who bestow the honours on their 
fellow-workers. And although outsiders may sometimes 
think that ‘oscars’ fall in strange places, these annual 
awards are beginning to have a considerable influence with 
the picturegoing public, and theatre executives who once 
ignored them now usually devote some space to them in 
advertisements. This is a welcome sign: it is better that 
the public should be encouraged to see some star because 
his performance has won an Academy Award than because 
he has had four wives. 

From considering the most popular films we turn to the 
most popular stars. Of all the stars, the one whom the 
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majority of us liked best in the period under consideration 
was Bob Hope, the comedian whose quick wit and pseudo- 
serious manner has enlivened many (almost too many) a 
radio and film show. But whereas Hope was without doubt 
New Zealand’s No. i box-office favourite in 1943, irrespec¬ 
tive of what film he was appearing in, his popularity over 
the past twelve months has been more and more dependent 
on the general quality of his pictures. Once, any film star¬ 
ring Bob Hope was likely to run for long seasons: now, a 
mediocre picture with him in it—and there have been 
several—gains only moderate success. And this tendency on 
the part of audiences to demand ‘picture-value’ rather 
than ‘star-value’ does not apply only to Bob Hope and to 
New Zealand: it currently affects all other stars and other 
countries as well. This trend may be only temporary, 
arising partly from war conditions,* but if it continued 
it would prove of far-reaching importance, since it indicates 
a breaking-down of the Star System. 

In his rise to the peak of public favour. Bob Hope car¬ 
ried up with him Bing Crosby, his travelling companion on 
the road to Singapore, Zanzibar, and Morocco, these being 
the settings of a deservedly-popular series of musical 
farces. And since Dorothy Lamour (the original Jungle 
Princess and discoverer of the sarong) was always the 
girl at the end of the road, she also inevitably came in for 
a share of the popularity. She deserved it less than Crosby 
who, in my opinion, has always been a much better come¬ 
dian than a singer and who, even when crooning, always 
has the merit of appearing slightly apologetic about the 
whole thing. But the New Zealand public apparently did 
not share this regard for Crosby until his association with 
Bob Hope forced him on their notice. 

Nothing so well illustrates the fickleness of public taste 

* See page 158. 
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as the manner in which stars ascend and decline in the 
movie firmament according to the magnetic pull of the 
box-office. In 1942, for example, the authoritative Motion 
Picture Herald poll, based entirely on box-office receipts, 
listed Clark Gable as second only to the comedy team of 
Abbott and Costello in international popularity, but in the 
past two years Gable has slipped fairly badly, especially in 
New Zealand. 

Thanks to the influence of the ‘Hardy Family’ films, 
the energetic Mickey Rooney is still a box-office personality 
of considerable power and prestige. He is, however, not 
the dominating figure now that he was in 1942, when he 
was fourth in the list of stars for the U.S.A. and headed 
that for Great Britain. 

In Britain, the most popular home-grown star is George 
Formby. He is still popular here also, though not to the 
extent that he used to be. Among purely British stars, 
Leslie Howard was the undisputed favourite with New 
Zealanders until his death in 1943, and nobody has yet 
arisen to take his place. With British productions even 
more than American ones, it is now ‘picture-value’ rather 
than ‘star-value’ that counts with our public. 

I have mentioned that, in spite of some waning of his 
box-office magnetism towards the end of the period. Bob 
Hope may still be regarded as the favourite among all 
stars in New Zealand from 1942 to 1944. Running him 
fairly close, however, was Greer Garson (Mrs Miniver, Ran¬ 
dom Harvest, Blossoms in the Dust, Pride and Prejudice, 
Good-bye Mr Chips). But even more than in Hope’s case, 
it was ‘picture-value’ that counted with Greer Garson, and 
her latest production, Madarme Curie, is stated to have been 
the worst ‘flop’ of 1944 in America. Following these two 
box-office champions with New Zealanders, but not neces¬ 
sarily in this order, were: Betty Grable (the international 
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champion for 1943), Monty Woolley, Mickey Rooney, Gary 
Cooper, Bing Crosby, Dorothy Lamour, Joan Fontaine, and 
Deanna Durbin (still holding on, as a young married 
woman, to a good deal of that once-phenomenal success 
as a child star which, in its time, saved Universal Pictures 
from collapse). 

But James Cagney, who is a big name in America and 
winner of an Academy Award with his performance in 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, has never caught on to public affec¬ 
tion in this country. And Spencer Tracy, who was once 
very high in favour here, has like Clark Gable gone into 
comparative eclipse. So have William Powell, Robert 
Taylor, Jeannette MacDonald, and Nelson Eddy. 

In a survey such as this the Western film must not be 
overlooked. I shall have more to say later about this per- 
enially-popular type of entertainment: here, in discussing 
star-rating, it is enough to mention that Gene Autry, the 
original Singing Cowboy, has become the Tom Mix of this 
era. Except that he wears chaps and a ten-gallon Stetson, 
packs a gun or two, rides a horse, and is continually rescuing 
damsels threatened by bandits, rustlers, a fate worse than 
death, and/or foreclosure of the mortgage on the old ranch, 
Autry has actually not much in common with the great 
Mix; for Tom was all he-man and Autry is part-crooner. 
But he ranks seventh on the list of international box-office 
favourites, and his prestige is enormous in places like Rua- 
toria, where the Maoris wear big hats in his honour. His 
closest rivals, especially now that he is in the army, are Roy 
Rogers, another Singing Cowboy, and Bill Boyd, of the 
Hopalong Cassidy series. 

What conclusions, if any, can be drawn from this survey 
of picture-going preferences in New Zealand? Well, a 
cynic might be tempted to say something about the bour- 
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geois snobbishness and inferior intelligence of a nation 
of a million and a half people, most of whom have never 
been beyond these shores in their lives, whose favourite 
character of fiction was the upper-middle-class English¬ 
woman, Mrs Miniver, and who would rather spend their 
money to see and hear the American radio comedian Bob 
Hope than anybody else except perhaps their Majesties or 
Mr Churchill in person. 

Yet it would be unfair to disparage New Zealanders on 
this account without pointing out at the sajne time that, 
instead of Bob Hope, the people of Great Britain in the 
same period gave first preference to an often obnoxiously 
precocious American youth named Mickey Rooney, while 
those of America star-worshipped two slapstick buffoons 
named Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, and a girl named 
Betty Grable w^hose sole claim to fame is that she possesses 
a pair of unusually photogenic legs and displays them as 
often and as lavishly as she can. 

Probably the only generalisations that may safely be 
made are ones that most of us knew already: that although 
New Zealanders may have unsophisticated tastes they have 
large appetites; that they are essentially normal, middle- 
class, and conservative; often going out of sheer habit to 
the same theatre week after week and often occupying the 
same seats, regardless of what picture is showing; favouring 
the orthodox and the conventional in their entertainment, 
and fighting shy of the bizarre and the exotic, the revolu¬ 
tionary, and even of the experimental—of Katharine Hep¬ 
burn, gaunt as a gargoyle, of Greta Garbo, The Grapes of 
Wrath, Orson Welles, and Disney’s Fantasia. 

It is with films as it is with radio, the stage, architecture, 
music, freedom of expression, and with many other things. 
New Zealand suffers the handicap of a small and scattered 
population. It may be just possible to scrape up enough 
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serious-minded picturegoers in the larger centres to give 
a film like Winterset, or Citizen Kane, or Green Pastures 
a one-week season. Even so, it is more than likely that for 
that week the theatre will be run at a loss and that the 
theatre manager will have to rely on Dorothy Lamour or 
Deanna Durbin to come along and put him back on the 
right side of the ledger. As C. A. Lejeune said, theatre 
managers still frighten their children by the fireside on 
winter nights by telling them tales about what happened 
when they showed Citizen Kane. 

Now, culturally, this is serious. I shall have more to 
say about it later, because this aspect of our picturegoing 
habits not only raises the issue of whether repertory-style 
cinema theatres would be practicable in this country, but 
also touches on the bigger question of whether the show¬ 
ing of all films should be left entirely to private, commercial 
enterprise. 


II. WHAT THE MOVIES 

DO TO US 


IT MAY HAVE BEEN NOTICED THAT IN DISCUSSING OUR PICTURE 

going taste in the previous chapter, I dealt mostly with 
fairly recent films. I did this to save trouble both for myself 
and for my readers: because the facts about such films were 
most readily available at the time of writing, and also 
because they are likely to be freshest in the reader’s memory. 
Yet although there is a present preponderance of war films, 
and although box-office stars come and go, the general type 
and quality of our screen entertainment does not vary much 
from year to year; so that if the conclusions I have arrived 
at are true for the present, the chances are that they would 
also be true for 1936 and will still be true for 1946 and 
perhaps 1956. What has to be done now is to study what 
effect it has on our outlook and our behaviour for us to be 
soaked week after week, year after year, in this type of 
emotional syrup. Unfortunately, we cannot go into any 
science laboratory for this experiment: we must remain 
very largely in the realm of speculation. 

Still, the scientists can at least give us a flying start. A 
small but intensive group of them, financed by the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller Foundations, and headed by Dr Leo Cal¬ 
vin Rosten in 1941, published the results of a lengthy 
investigation. They came to the conclusion that the present 
education of the overwhelming majority of individuals in 
most nations is performed by the cinema, and that it is the 
Film, and not the School, Church, or Family that educates 







the masses. ‘The long arm of Hollywood reaches into every 
province of the manners and mores of our time; but it does 
not, except obliquely and occasionally, touch the ideologies 
of our day', says Dr Rosten in Hollywood: The Movie 
Colony—the Movie Makers, the book in which the findings 
of the investigation are published. ‘It seems self-evident 
that Hollywood represents a challenge to the sovereignty 
of Church, School, and Family . . . that the movies are 
“more than any other art the social and political problem 
of our day’". 

That is a sweeping claim. How does it work out in prac¬ 
tical terms? Well, when the English production of Pyg¬ 
malion was shown in America, the publicity men didn’t 
forget to mention that the play was written by George 
Bernard Shaw, but they paid far more attention to the fact 
that it was a story about how a poor flower-girl was trans¬ 
formed into a duchess. That sent American shop-girls flock¬ 
ing in droves to see how it was done. The Public Library 
in the city of Cleveland was particularly enterprising: it 
circulated a list of the ‘Books that Eliza Doolittle Should 
Have Read’, including such titles as How to Speak Well- 
Bred English, How to Look Your Best, Individuality and 
Clothes, Give Yourself Background. And so on. While the 
picture was in town, and following its season, there was a 
waiting-list for every one of those books. 

This was no new experience for Cleveland. In his report 
Dr Rosten mentions that when David Copperfield was 
screened, that same public library, which had 500 copies 
of the book, was cleaned out of it for weeks, as well as of 
other works by Dickens. 

Now this kind of cinematic influence is not necessarily 
harmful. In the latter case, it might indeed be regarded as 
beneficial, since people were encouraged to read Dickens 
who otherwise would possibly never have done so. Nor did 


it do much harm either, except to the manufacturers of 
men’s underwear, when Clark Gable took off his shirt in 
It Happened One Night and revealed that he wore no 
singlet. That simple action is estimated to have caused a 
40-50 per cent drop in the sales of men’s singlets within the 
year in the U.S.A. 

Then there is the case of The Great Waltz. Before this 
film was released, the producers decided that they would 
try to make it a vehicle for a return to favour of the old- 
fashioned waltz. M-G-M deliberately started a nation-wide 
campaign in America for that purpose (well, allegedly for 
that purpose but mainly, of course, as a means of ‘exploit¬ 
ing’ the picture). The campaign very largely succeeded, 
and naturally some of its effect was felt in this country, 
for when anything starts in America, like Shirley Temple’s 
curls, it pretty soon spreads elsewhere. 

Whatever the motive, M-G-M’s effort to ‘bring back the 
waltz’ had a lot to commend it (so did the picture itself, 
for that matter), if only because it involved the partial, and 
unfortunately short-lived, eclipse of some of the crazy jungle 
antics which now pass as dancing. But from another point 
of view this sort of thing is rather alarming. If one film 
studio, with one picture, could carry out a mass educational 
experiment like this—and with a fair measure of success— 
what might it not do in a less benign mood? Suppose some 
producer took it into his head to bring back the old- 
fashioned night-shirt to replace the pyjama suit, and made 
a picture about it—or several pictures—and had his minions 
write theme songs lauding the night-shirt, and launched 
night-shirt-clad beauty contests in every country where the 
film was shown. Would not that produce a revolution in 
civilised night attire? 

Silly? Perhaps; but let us not forget that the sport of arch¬ 
ery has been revived all over America, in Great Britain, and 
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also in this country and that part of its returning popularity 
dates back to the Errol Flynn picture, The Adventures of 
Robin Hood, Similarly, some of the interest in the sport 
of fencing is clearly attributable to the fact that sword-fight¬ 
ing has so often been glamorously portrayed on the screen. 
Again, when Sonja Henie became popular as a screen star 
it is estimated that the sales of skates in the United States 
increased 150 per cent, and that the casting of Clark Gable 
in the role of a news photographer in Too Hot to Hajidle 
caused the sales of amateur movie cameras to soar. 

So much for sports and pastimes. When one comes to 
the field of feminine fashions, Hollywood’s influence is 
even stronger. Just because an actress with the name of 
Danielle Darrieux (which the advertisements instructed us 
to pronounce ‘Dare You’) chose to appear in The Rage of 
Paris with her hair bundled up on top of her head, dozens 
of girls all over the place were sufficiently daring to con¬ 
struct similar birds’ nests with their crowning glory. More 
recently they went to the other extreme and, letting their 
hair down, turned themselves squint-eyed in an effort to 
emulate the absurd one-eye hair-do favoured by Veronica 
Lake. The fashion proved so popular that it caused an out¬ 
crop of factory accidents, through girls getting their hair 
caught in machinery. So Veronica Lake was officially in¬ 
structed to put her hair up again. 

Naturally, fashion-designers and hair-dressers aren’t slow 
to cash in on this feminine weakness. Every New Zealand 
town of any size has at least one ‘Hollywood Frock Shop’ 
selling dresses which will allegedly turn those who wear 
them into almost exact replicas of currently-popular stars. 
As a glance at advertisements will show, the best way to 
popularise a course in dress-making or some new cosmetic 
is to tell women that it will enable them to dress like Rita 
Hayworth or smell like Loretta Young. 
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Probably the most spectacular case of all occurred in 1930 
when the late Jean Harlow first appeared, in Hell’s Angels. 
Women besieged the beauty-parlours demanding to be 
made to resemble ‘that girl with the lovely shimmering 
hair’. The phrase ‘platinum blonde’ was first coined by 
Jean Harlow’s press-agent: it is now part of our language. 

It must have been a lean time for the hair-dressers when 
Greta Garbo decided to let her hair hang straight, but they 
were rescued from this by Norma Shearer who, in Romeo 
and Juliet, started the fashion for wearing the hair smooth 
on the crown but curling up into a soft fluff below the ears. 
And this wasn’t the only fad Norma Shearer started with 
this picture. There was that little pseudo-fifteenth century 
head-dress known as the ‘Juliet cap’ which, for months 
after the film had been screened, appeared on many heads 
in places where Shakespeare was not much more than a 
name. 

The average woman likes to think that she looks like a 
film star. The average man doesn’t. Put him into a coat 
and tell him that it is a style favoured by Robert Taylor 
and the probability is that he will buy something else- 
possibly something favoured by Spencer T racy, but he won t 
know it. He will not always act like this, of course: certain 
styles in men’s hats, for example, can be traced to the films, 
and we have already noticed what happened when Clark 
Gable left off his singlet. And even although men may not 
consciously be much influenced by what the well-dressed 
Hollywood male is wearing, their wives may be. For in¬ 
stance, in one of his pictures Gary Cooper sported a rather 
chic shirt, and very soon he had launched a new fashion 
for women—much to Gary’s disgust, it is said, for he ranks 
as one of the screen’s most uncompromising he-men. 

Great as is the influence of the movies on grown-up fads 
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and fashions, the corresponding influence on our children 
is probably even greater. Many of them carry the evidence 
of it from the baptismal font to the grave. If you come 
across a girl with the Christian name of Marlene (pro¬ 
nounced, of course, ‘ Marleen ’) or Shirley, you will be 
pretty safe in assuming that she was born about the middle 
of the nineteen-thirties, when the stars of Dietrich and 
Temple were in the ascendant. It is harder to apply this 
test to boys, for the names of male stars are less exotic and 
therefore less easily recognised, and anyway even the most 
screen-struck New Zealander would probably hesitate to 
label his son ‘Bing’ or even ‘Tyrone’. But for every boy 
christened Winston in recent years there are probably two 
Garys. 

So many juvenile stars have risen to prominence in the 
past decade that it has been easy for a young person of 
almost any age to find a model on the screen. Most 
spectacular of all such examples is, of course, Shirley 
Temple. That powerful little person was responsible for 
producing many comfortable and attractive frocks for small 
girls all over the globe, but she was also responsible for 
curls being forced upon thousands of unfortunate young 
heads. At the annual conference of American hairdressers 
in 1939 it was reported that Shirley Temple was the direct 
cause of the large number of juvenile beauty-salons which 
had sprung up all over the States. Children of three had 
been brought in by their parents for a manicure and a 
‘ perm ’ I 

For children older than Shirley Temple, there have been 
stars like Judy Garland, Deanna Durbin, Freddie Bartho¬ 
lomew, and Mickey Rooney to emulate. When Deanna Dur¬ 
bin came along, half the youngsters of that certain age were 
encouraged, by every subtle device known to commerce, to 
dress like her—and if possible look and sing like her. 
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But it is in the field of toys and similar gadgets that the 
influence of the movies is paramount and plain to see. 
Everywhere you go you come across products made in the 
likeness of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, the Seven Dwarfs, 
Popeye, or Bambi. 

1 admire Walt Disney greatly as a cartoon-maker: I have 
an even greater respect for his ingenuity as a businessman. 
When Snoxv White was released he swamped the world 
with a plague of dwarfs—and raked in the dividends. 
Children played with them, ate off them, drank out of them, 
walked on carpets made of them, and wore dresses of 
material which was decorated with an unending procession 
of tiny Docs, Sleepys, Dopeys, and Bashfuls. 

Some figures: Walt Disney licensed 147 different con¬ 
cerns or individuals to manufacture 2,183 different types 
of novelty products based on the Snow White characters; 
sixteen and a half million Snow White drinking-glasses 
were sold; two million dolls; four million cakes of Dwarf 
soap. There were pencil-sets, and hats, and underwear, and 
even expensive bracelets with Dwarf charms. 

So, when a film studio decides to make the world waltz¬ 
conscious, or archery-conscious, it is time to stop and think 
where all this may lead us. Or will it lead us anywhere? 
That is the point. If all this energy, sometimes even this 
crusading zeal, of the screen were properly organised and 
directed, it might accomplish something worth while. 
Instead of being expended in haphazard outbursts, it might 
become a real educational force for good. 

From one point of view there is, of course, a safeguard in 
the fact that each producer does go his own sweet way; if 
producers did combine, they could just about make us 
walk on our hands and eat grass. But against this, suppose 
for the sake of argument that the studios had ‘got together’ 
and had decided to launch a great campaign for inter- 
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national peace (not now, of course, but ten or fifteen years 
ago). It would be at least as reasonable as encouraging 
adults to take up waltzing and archery, and children to look 
like Shirley Temple, Deanna Durbin, and the more amiable 
of the Seven Dwarfs. 

But then, Hollywood is seldom reasonable; and in any 
case there would be trouble with the munition-makers and 
the politicians. So, for the sake of peace in Hollywood, if 
not in the world, perhaps from this point of view the 
studios had better stick to their waltzes, dwarfs, and bows 
and arrows. 


So far, the evidence of the screen’s influence upon us has 
been fairly easy to collect and present, for it is mostly super¬ 
ficial and obvious. A man without a singlet, or a girl with 
a Veronica Lake hair-do, sticks out a mile. But what about 
the much more subtle, and much more important, influence 
which the screen exerts upon our attitudes of mind? Here 
we are dealing with imponderables and intangibles—shades 
of meaning, slight twists of emphasis, omissions, and repeti¬ 
tions; particularly repetitions. These are the influences 
which we do not so much absorb consciously through our 
eyes and ears as unknowingly through our emotional pores. 
They are not easy to isolate and pin down on paper. 

Tell the average picturegoer that you didn’t like a par¬ 
ticular film because that star always gives you a pain in the 
neck or because you couldn’t stand the way the feminine 
lead wore her hair and, although he may not agree with 
you, he will know what you are getting at, because you are 
talking his language. But tell him that you objected to the 
film because it contained a veiled sneer at internationalism 
or a subtle boost for unrestricted private enterprise, and the 
chances are that he will tell you that you are taking your 
entertainment altogether too seriously and that anyway, 
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even if the film did what you say it did, there wasn’t much 
of it and one film can’t have all that effect. That is true; 
though sometimes just one film may colour your attitude a 
good deal. I remember meeting a woman a few years ago 
who confessed that she had practically no idea at all of 
what life was like in the Soviet Union except that it must 
be pretty uncomfortable, because apparently everybody 
lived in apartment-houses and had to share the same lava¬ 
tory, being forced to walk through the living-room to get to 
it! Pressed, she admitted that she had got that idea from 
Ninotchka, and further, that this was really the only thing 
she could remember about the picture. 

Now that is possibly an extreme case; yet it is through 
the cumulative effect of just such small impressions as these 
that the cinema exerts its greatest power both on the indi¬ 
vidual and on the mass-mind. Having no desire to be 
thought an alarmist, f leave it to somebody else to use the 
simile about the steady drip of water that wears away the 
stone. In any case, we cannot do much about it, since we 
have practically no say in what pictures are produced. It is 
as well, however, to know what to look for and what to be 
on guard against. 

Even the prima jade evidence already presented in this 
chapter would, I believe, substantiate the theory that the 
cinema in general still caters for a public with the average 
mental age of about 14. One is reminded of the story about 
the newspaper editor who kept on his desk the photograph 
of a very obvious half-wit. ‘Tfiat is my average reader’, he 
would say to questioners. ‘That is the man I always try to 
write for’. The attitude of the average screen magnate is 
not so very much different; and though one may perhaps 
give him some credit for acknowledging that his average 
patron is something better than a half-wit, he seldom goes 


so far as to acknowledge that he is a reasonably intelligent 
adult. 

Here again the film industry’s favourite reply to this 
criticism is that it is not the cinema’s job to elevate public 
taste but simply to cater to public demand. So once more 
we come up against the chicken-and-the-egg problem, and 
since this argument won’t get us anywhere except into deep 
water, I would make the more specific charge that in the 
sixteen years of talking pictures in this country, they have 
achieved practically nothing positive as a social force. 

We should be agreed by now that they are a social force, 
and I would hesitate to describe them definitely as an anti¬ 
social one. But they are negative far more often than posi¬ 
tive. They have had an enormous influence on the way 
people dress and speak, but not very much on bringing 
about any improvement in the way they behave. That, I 
suggest, is because for the most part they hold a distorting 
mirror up to life. 

Does anyone doubt this? Then let him imagine what a 
funny world it would be if people in real life behaved 
as their alleged prototypes do in the movies. We would 
most of us be very wealthy without, apparently, having to 
do any work worth noticing. Almost the only people con¬ 
sistently short of money would be the ambitious producers 
of musical shows. Instead of only thinking of what we 
should have said after it is too late to say it, we would 
have devastating repartee on the tip of our tongue all the 
time. Most of the men would be Casanovas; most of the 
women would be sirens; and yet, in spite of this, nearly all 
our romances would end happily. 

Most young men and women would go to university, but 
solely for the purpose of playing football, making love, and 
taking part in musical extravaganzas. The administration 
of justice would be so erratic, especially in America, that 


one would always be half-expecting the judge to leap up on 
his desk and show the spectators how to do the latest dance 
step, or the attorney for the defence to bring in a beauty 
chorus to take the jury’s mind off the case. And yet, 
although crime would be rampant and intriguingly varied, 
crime would never pay. Almost all young men would begin 
by refusing to take discipline but would end by redeeming 
themselves heroically; and people who had been consistently 
wicked would inevitably achieve the most amazing changes 
of heart. Cheats would never prosper (except once, in a 
French film with Sacha Guitry—and you know what those 
French are!); cads would always come to a bad end; and 
Prince Charming would seldom fail to keep his date with 
Cinderella. 

Is this real life? No, but it is the life we see week after 
week at the movies. 

Admittedly, we see just a shade less of it now than we 
did sixteen years ago. Occasionally we do get a Pygmalion, 
a Lifeboat, and an Informer; and some few films, like Dead 
End, They Won't Forget, and The Ox-Bow Incident, have 
had the force of social dynamite; but the film industry in 
general still raises its eyebrows in disdain at such attempts 
to show the unvarnished truth. And it is even debatable 
whether outstanding films like these are outstanding as 
much because they are fine productions as because they are 
rare ones. They are fine pictures of course, but one has a 
feeling sometimes that it is the superficiality and spineless¬ 
ness of screen entertainment in general that make the critics 
and the discriminating picturegoers burst into such loud 
cries of joy when a Winterset or a Grapes of Wrath looms 
on the horizon. When you have been travelling for months 
over a dreary plain, even a hillock may be expected to look 
like a mountain. 

If all this ‘glamorising’ of human conduct had touched 
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our hearts and made the world a better place to live in, I 
hope I should not be slow to admit it—but I often wonder 
if it has. The movie industry is not merely the fifth most 
important industry in the United States; it is also the 
biggest dope-racket on earth. We take our weekly doses and 
float away in a rosy pipe-dream for a few hours; and when, 
on returning home, we open our paper, it is often rather a 
cruel shock to find that everything is not for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds. 

Yet suppose that the movies had done something, and 
even still did something, to show life as it really is, might 
they not then have some effect on changing it? 

In the past sixteen years since the coming of the talkies, 
the cinema (particularly its American branch) has enriched 
and vitalised our vocabulary, and for this we should be duly 
grateful; but it has done practically nothing to increase our 
musical appreciation. Thanks to the talkies, we have heard 
a few world-famous artists like Tauber, Gigli, Paderewski, 
and Chaliapin (but his picture ran for only half a week); 
we have enjoyed the melodious outpourings of MacDonald, 
Robeson, and Durbin: but the talkies have also deified he 
crooner and the swing-band. Which have had the most 
effect on modern culture? Anybody knows the answer to 
that one I 

For some years the talkies did show us something of the 
horrors of war, but always they skated delicately over its 
causes. And now they are busy glorifying it again. 

They have mutilated the classics and history to serve 
their own ends. They may have given us a smattering of 
knowledge about literature, but no deep love of it. 

They have built up the screen ‘cycle*, which is just a 
polite name for plagiarism and the bankruptcy of original 
ideas. They have exalted the film star ‘personality* to the 
detriment of other equally important branches of produc- 
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tion, until the thing the average picturegoer thinks about 
most in choosing a show is whether he—or more probably 
she—likes the way the star smiles and wears her clothes. 
They have made us look upon actors and actresses as freaks 
with curious private lives, rather than as creative artists. 

All these faults were apparent in the cinema before 1929, 
but one might have thought that, with the arrival of sound, 
and with the wider scope it gave and the chance to come 
closer to reality, the cinema would have got rid of many of 
them. 

By writing in this strain I may seem to be forgetting that 
the primary purpose of the cinema is to provide easy enjoy¬ 
ment and that the majority of people do quite legitimately 
use it as a means of escape from the harsh realities of life. 
1 may also seem to be forgetting that when a producer 
makes a film he has in mind a potential audience of 
100,000,000 people. I am not forgetting it, but neither am 
1 prepared to accept this as the whole answer just because 
it is the answer most commonly made by the film industry 
to its critics. In any case, the definition of ‘enjoyment’ or 
‘entertainment’ is a pretty loose one: it can vary from 
country to country and from time to time inside a country. 
It mostly depends on what you have got used to. And that, 
again, mostly depends on the hen that lays the celluloid 
eggs. There is this other consideration: most people have 
now acquired such a keen appetite for film fare, as such, 
that if one can imagine a state of affairs in which only high- 
quality pictures were available, it is unlikely that there 
would be any appreciable decline in total consumption. 

I am also aware that to everything I have mentioned 
there are many notable exceptions; and if I were to start 
now I could pretty soon pile up a heap of the talking 
screen’s virtues which would quite probably overshadow 
its failings. 


But that is not the purpose of this particular chapter. 
And the fact remains that the cinema today does seem to 
be in much the same state of stagnation as it was in the 
period just before the talkies came to infuse it with new 
life. This time there can be no such miracle. The only 
solution the average screen magnate seems able to think of 
is to make the same old films over and over again, each time 
usually more expensively than the last. In America not 
long before the war, the industry spent a million dollars on 
a 'Back To The Cinema’ campaign, in a desperate effort 
to check falling receipts and balance them against rising 
production costs. It was not successful. The war has tem¬ 
porarily saved the situation for the producers; theatres 
have never been more crowded; receipts never higher. But 
it is a false boom; it cannot last. The only remedy for 
Hollywood’s wasting disease is to make better pictures: and 
for that, not merely new ideas but a whole new outlook is 
needed more than money and even more than new talent. 

Have I been too harsh? Then listen to Dudley Nicholls, 
president of the Screen Writers’ Guild, and the man who 
wrote the screen play of The Informer. In a radio talk in 
1939 he said: 

‘Hollywood is incapable of self-criticism and unable to 
understand why pictures hailed as colossal within the 
studios and by the intramural press are indifferently re¬ 
ceived elsewhere. The truth is that motion pictures must 
use the strong materials of life or eventually go into the 
discard. And Hollywood, in its fear of losing profits or 
making enemies, in its mad desire to appease the prejudices 
of every group, has submitted to an ever-tightening censor¬ 
ship, under which it becomes impossible to deal with reality. 
The field of picture writing has been fenced in until the 
pasture is dry. The American cinema is strangling under 
a rope which it has put round its own neck, and it seems to 
me that it is up to the critics to cut it down and make it 
live again’. 
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And here is Archibald MacLeish, writing at about the 
same time in Stage: 

‘The real problem was never whether the artist should 
take sides on social issues. The real problem was whether 
a form of art which ignored everything comprehended 
under the term “social issues” in this time could have 
vitality, could have the fourth dimension of life . . . The 
reason Hollywood's pictures lack the fourth dimension of 
life is precisely that they do not know their own time, do 
not present their own time, do not belong to their own 
time, and therefore, quite naturally, have lost interest of 
their own time’. 

Now in one sense it is, of course, not true that the movies 
have ‘lost the interest of their own time’, since more people 
than ever before are paying money to see them. Against 
this, however, we have to ask to what extent their popu¬ 
larity is due to the lack of alternative forms of entertain¬ 
ment. This is a particularly pertinent question to ask in 
New Zealand. And it is true that even in the masses of the 
people there is a vague and unexpressed but none the less 
real feeling of frustration and dissatisfaction with much 
current movie fare. 

Of all the phenomena of the films none, except perhaps 
the star system, is more important or more interesting to 
study than what is known as the ‘screen cycle’. It is chiefly 
by means of the ‘cycle’ that the cinema produces that 
cumulative effect, that reiteration of impressions, which, 
as I have said, is such a potent factor in influencing public 
outlook. It is, if you like, the funnel through which the 
water drips that wears away the stone; or it is the prevail¬ 
ing wind that causes the tree to grow in one direction rather 
than another. 

What the screen cycle does is to take the particular and 
turn it into the general. Let one producer prove success- 
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fill (i.e., make money) with some novel plot situation or 
method of treatment, and this is the immediate signal for 
nearly every other producer to imitate him. And since the 
main ingredient of almost all film entertainment is melo¬ 
drama—in other words, situations which are larger than 
life-size—it follows inevitably, thanks to the screen cycle, 
that the abnormal and sensational occurrence is continually 
being made to seem the normal mode of behaviour. 
Whether we are considering the gangster cycle, the college 
cycle, the Western cycle, the Jungle Princess cycle, the 
show-must-go-on cycle, the cycle of the young-man-who- 
won’t-take-discipline, ihe medical or newspaper cycle, the 
new religious cycle, and dozens of others—whatever the sub¬ 
ject, the imitative process is the same. And the process does 
not only affect plot structure. It operates on practically 
every small detail in film production that at some time or 
other has happened to catch the public fancy, with the result 
that the great majority of films are little more than a mass 
of conventions and stock situations. Almost everything in 
them gives the impression of having come out of pigeon¬ 
holes. That is the paradox: that every novelty almost at 
once become a cliche. So it will be found that, as a general 
rule, villainesses in melodrama are blonde (in musical 
films, however, spectacularly fair hair is not incompatible 
with respectability in the leading lady); that black cats are 
almost invariably associated with dirty deeds, and kittens 
and little dogs with whimsy; that cowboy heroes always 
wear larger hats than the rest of the cast; that heroines are 
able to come through flood, fire, and cattle-stampedes with¬ 
out getting a single hair out of place in their immaculate 
coiffures or a mark on their Paris gowns; that a tender 
moment between hero and heroine is almost inevitably the 
signal for an outbreak of sugary music, even if they happen 
to be at the bottom of a coal mine or in the middle of the 
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Sahara Desert at the time; and that no film about Paris 
can open without a shot of the Eiffel Tower. 

These are only a very few of the more obvious types of 
screen convention. Probably the classic example of a cliche- 
producing film is Capra’s It Happened One Night: that 
film was so ‘different’ when first released that from it have 
come at least four of the cinema’s most hard-working stock 
situations—the walls-of-Jericho finale; the cross-country 
chase; the interrupted wedding; and the thumbing of the 
passing car by the hitchhiker. 

Success breeds stagnation. In Hollywood it is not so 
much the rule that what is worth doing is worth doing well 
as that what does well (at the box-office) is worth doing 
ad nauseam. From the viewpoint of the community this 
would not matter much, were it not that the screen cycle 
has some social implications. For after you have seen, for 
instance, a dozen or so films in every one of which the 
heroine is a poor little rich girl who is so bored with being 
enormously wealthy that she willingly gives up all her pos¬ 
sessions in order to serve behind a counter and marry a 
man of the people, then you may begin to believe that it is 
customary for rich girls to behave like that. You are in 
danger of accepting the abnormal (or the impossible) as 
the normal way of life. And you are becoming easier meat 
for any unscrupulous propagandist who wants to put one 
over you. 

It has often been suggested that historians of the future, 
in writing the story of the present age, will find their task 
much lightened because of the wealth of material avail¬ 
able to them in the form of motion pictures. With some 
such object in view, many of our film producers have pre¬ 
sented copies of their most notable works to museums. The 
Museum of Modern Art in America has a large department 
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working full time to collect and preserve any films which 
may be of benefit to coming generations. 

Thus, instead of having to rely, as did his colleagues in 
the pre-film age, on dog-eared documents, written with par¬ 
tisanship and artistic license, or on fragments of inscribed 
pottery dug out of the earth, the social historian of, say, 
2,000 A.D. will have the evidence of the camera that allegedly 
cannot lie. All he will need to do will be to run through 
the projectors again the films which some public-spirited 
person placed in the museum vaults many years before, and 
he will have a faithful, realistic record of how human beings 
behaved in the year 1945 and thereabouts. 

But will he? 

Let us, for a moment, imagine one of these historians of 
the future sitting in his private projection-room, running 
through some representative productions of our present era. 
The conclusions he arrives at may be surprising. 

For instance, take the curious outlook on marriage in the 
nineteen-thirties. Our researcher would find that there was 
a long period during which most human effort, most high 
adventure, seemed to stop dead with matrimony. It was the 
end of ambition-but apparently a most desirable end, be¬ 
cause all the physical energy and mental efforts of heroes 
and heroines were directed towards it. They would brave 
desperate dangers, go to practically any lengths, to achieve 
the wedded state; but once the wedding bells had rung, 
their lives became no longer interesting or worth recording. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the marriage state was all- 
important, the choice of mates for it was singularly hap¬ 
hazard. It was enough for a young man to rescue a girl 
from gangsters or brigands to realise immediately that she 
was ideally suited to be his life-partner. Another favourite 
introduction to matrimony was for one of the parties to 
insult the other violently at their first meeting, or for one 
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of them to hear the other making low moaning sounds in 
the throat—a custom known as crooning. 

About the year 1936, a changed attitude to the marriage 
state was to be noted. The veil on post-marital relation¬ 
ships was gradually lifted, and more and more husbands 
and wives were seen in public. They even became inter¬ 
esting enough to be made the subject of whole screen¬ 
plays; and about this time also, some evidence began to 
appear—almost the first on record—which indicated that all 
romances did not end happily. There were even a few 
curious cases in which the issue appeared to be left in 
doubt, for our social historian will come across screen¬ 
plays with alternative endings which may be summarised 
thus: (a) she died, (b) she didn’t. Whether (a) or (b) 
was used apparently depended upon what was known as 
‘box-office reaction’. 

In spite of this new interest in married couples as such, 
home life barely existed, and most of their time at home 
was spent in preparing to go out again, usually to a party 
at a night-club. 

Although other records show that the economic condition 
of the world was very disordered, and that poverty was com¬ 
mon at this time, it was an exception for a couple in the 
Film Age to be other than exceedingly wealthy—or at least 
wealthy enough to afford servants to run their homes for 
them. Wives seldom took any interest whatever in ordinary 
domestic problems, and husbands had some mysterious 
source of income which left them free to concentrate on 
becoming involved with other men’s wives, to attend house- 
parties (at which murders were committed with startling 
frequency), or to engage in some other form of non-pro- 
fitable enterprise. 

There is evidence that the human race must have been 
in grave danger of dying out about this time, for although 
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the mortality rate was exceedingly high, as a result mainly 
of incessant gang-warfare and private homicide, compara¬ 
tively few couples would hamper their social activities by 
having children. When they did they usually stopped at 
one. Indeed, in spite of her general pose of sophistication, 
the average young woman’s knowledge of the facts of life 
was rudimentary. In one domestic drama. The First Hun¬ 
dred Years, it was not until the news was broken to her by 
three different persons that the heroine realised she was very 
soon about to become a mother. The disclsoure of approach¬ 
ing parenthood was always a complete surprise to every 
screen husband as well. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether husbands and wives ever 
discussed anything intimately and confidentially. At the 
first sign of a conflict of views, they preferred separation to 
giving the problem the few minutes’ discussion necessary to 
reach an understanding. This reticence is perhaps explained 
by the fact that, although they sometimes shared a bedroom 
(with twin beds), they remained, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, intellectual strangers. So it came about that in one 
famous film. The Awful Truth (and its many imitations), 
an apparently devoted couple rushed headlong into divorce 
because each wrongly suspected the other of infidelity, 
instead of making the simple explanation that would 
quickly have cleared up the whole misunderstanding (and 
also of course, have spoilt the story) . 

It is to be noted, though, that such suspicions of infidelity, 
while very common, were seldom justified, in spite of the 
fact that the average husband and wife were constantly 
beset by temptation. Such temptation usually took the form 
of (a) the husband’s beautiful secretary; (b) one of the 
wife’s former suitors or her divorced husband; (c) a school- 
day acquaintance of either. 

It is also to be noted that the childless state of the average 
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young married couple of this era was partly counteracted by 
the virility of the old men. In A Yank at Oxford and 
several other pictures, an actor called Lionel Barrymore 
was, despite his semi-senile appearance, presented as the 
father of husky college boys. Lewis Stone was another 
veteran who, in the character of the venerable Judge Hardy, 
was accepted without question as the father of a vigorous 
young family. Yet in some respects the social historian of 
the future might do worse than study the Judge Hardy 
films, for other sources of information would support the 
view that they came much closer to being true social docu¬ 
ments of American life than the average film. 

Turning from the consideration of purely domestic life 
to more general matters, our historian of 2,000 a.d. would 
still find that the careers and professional achievements of 
most men were of secondary importance to their amatory 
pursuits. Newspaper reporters (who worked in offices closely 
resembling mad-houses) were nearly always engaged in the 
most intense rivalry with female colleagues, whom they 
eventually married. Private detectives existed in swarms 
and, next to making fools of the police (who were almost 
invariably stupid), they were preoccupied with light¬ 
hearted dalliance with beautiful suspects, while mostly 
remaining faithful to their quick-witted wives (in return 
for which the wives usually solved their cases for them). 
The position of doctors in the Film Age was equally curious. 
Either they were so old and domineering that everybody 
except a few favoured patients walked in dread of them, 
or else they were young and romantic, in which case their 
work was constantly hampered by the jealousy arising from 
their relationship (usually platonic) with beautiful nurses, 
of whom their wives or sweethearts were suspicious. Most 
business men encountered similar distractions from blonde 
typists. 
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Although the majority of people remained exceedingly 
wealthy and leisured, evidence of the existence of slum 
areas in some cities was discovered for the first time about 
the year 1938 with the appearance of a famous picture 
called Dead End. But no solution of this problem was 
advanced, other than that young hooligans should be sent 
to military or naval training schools, where they would be 
taught how to win football matches in the last five minutes. 
The two most popular institutions for this purpose of break- 
ing-in-young-men-who-wouldn’t-take-discipline were West 
Point Military College and Annapolis Naval Academy: in¬ 
deed, these places figured so frequently in stories that it 
would appear that civilisation in the Film Age was largely 
centred round them. 

But at this stage it may not be surprising if our historian 
of the future, having given himself a bad headache, decides 
that, after all, the evidence of the movies is not quite as 
reliable as he had been led to believe.* 

* For a few of the ideas in the foregoing section I am indebted, I 
think, to an article in the British Film Weekly of about 1939. But I 
cannot recall to what extent, or even the name of the writer, so this is 
the only acknowledgment possible. 


III. THE GREAT 
EDUCATOR 


IT IS EASY ENOUGH TO TREAT THE MOVIES AS A JOKE^ AS I HAVE 

just been doing, and a good thing sometimes to do so; but 
it is not altogether fair, and it may also be dangerous. For 
one thing, a great deal of good comes out of film-projectors 
as well as a great deal of mediocrity and plain stupidity; 
and for another thing, by treating them too lightly we are 
likely to under-estimate not merely the social influence of 
the films but also their political influence. It is necessary, 
however, to point out that the term ‘political’ is here used 
in its broad sense, for it will be remembered that the 
Rosten report* stated that the films do not, ‘except obli¬ 
quely and occasionally, touch the ideologies of our day’. 
The nearest the cinema ever comes to dealing directly and 
specifically with political ideas is in pictures like Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington, or Meet John Doe, and even such in¬ 
stances are very rare. But I believe, and it is my purpose 
now to argue, that the indirect influence of the cinema 
upon politics is considerable. 

Exaggerated though the picture drawn in the previous 
chapter was, it does broadly represent the typical Holly¬ 
wood conception of the good life—plenty of money, a great 
deal of leisure, houses the size of the Taj Mahal, luxury 
clothes and furnishings, swarms of servants, cocktail parties, 
and unrestricted opportunity for individual enterprise 
whether in the romantic or the business field, the whole 
being glossed over with a vague Rotarian kintl of bene- 

* See page 28. 
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volence and humanitarianism. When ‘freedom’ Is men¬ 
tioned in this context, it almost invariably means freedom 
to get to the top , if necessary at someone else’s expense. 
So, when a film producer says (as Cecil B. DeMille did 
not so long ago) that the cinema in these times is ‘holding 
high and ever visible the values that everyone is fighting 
for , it sounds well—but it doesn’t bear very close examina¬ 
tion. For the values which the cinema so consistently pre¬ 
sents as desirable are, in fact, still largely the values of the 
bargain-basement or the jungle; and everyone is not, one 
sincerely hopes, fighting to retain them. 

Even in the midst of a war which may be expected to 
alter the lives of half the population of the globe, our 
leading film producers still give the impression of being 
preoccupied with the status quo. I shall develop this con¬ 
tention more fully in the chapter on war films, but in 
dealing now with the political influence of the cinema, it 
needs to be said that the average screen magnate scarcely 
gives the impression, through the films he makes, of being 
favourable to the idea of radical change, while the very 
thought of revolution scares him stiff. On the contrary, 
the general attitude which cinema entertainment encourages 
is that things are probably best left as they are; that we 
should obey those who are set (or who have set themselves) 
in authority over us; and that if we do this, and work hard, 
and don’t complain much, then some day we too may 
expect to enjoy the same romantic adventures and luxurious 
living as the leading characters of the average screenplay. 
Again, the emphasis which so many films place on the 
mastermind who solves problems unaided, and on the 
superman who battles single-handed with incredible odds 
and destroys all opposition, would seem to be rather less 
likely to instil faith in democracy than in fascism. 

There is a risk of riding an argument like this out of the 


fierd of commonsense into that of airy theorising. After all, 
the desire for melodrama and sensation is universal. In all 
ages the masses of the people have sought their relaxation 
and their escape in imaginative tales about characters and 
adventures outside their own range of experience. Still, this 
may not always have been for the good of the people. 
Identifying themselves with the characters of romance, and 
day-dreaming about a miracle which might happen to place 
them in a similar favoured position, they may have tended 
to become more contented with the conditions imposed 
upon them by those in power. On this point there is an 
illuminating passage in Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois in 
which the author describes the profound influence of the 
romances of chivalry upon the people of the Middle Ages: 
‘The minds of all sorts of people quickly imbibed these 
extravagant ideas. Then it was that in romances they be¬ 
held knight-errants, necromancers, fairies, winged or intel¬ 
ligent horses, invisible or invulnerable men, magicians who 
concerned themselves in the birth and education of great 
personages, enchanted and disenchanted palaces—a new 
world in the midst of an old one, and the ordinary course 
of nature left only to the lower classes of mankind’. 

Except that the emphasis of the average screenplay is 
upon an old world in the midst of a new one, there would 
seem to be an interesting parallel there with the subject 
under discussion—particularly in the line which I have 
italicised. However we do not need to go as far back as 
Montesquieu for support of this theory. Among some ques¬ 
tions which I sent a year or so ago to Preston Sturges, one 
of Hollywood’s most intelligent directors, was one asking 
whether he thought the film industry of America in general 
was being used, consciously or unconsciously, to bolster up 
the existing social and economic order, and for this reason 
was more concerned to provide ‘dope for the masses’ than 


to make films which courageously tackled the vital problems 
of the day. 

That was my question. This was Sturges’s reply: ‘. . . I 
imagine that the film industry, like any other prosperous 
industry, is on the side of the party in power at the 
moment, and consciously or unconsciously promulgates its 
doctiines, defending its social and economic order, and 
refraining from constantly inciting revolution in the souls 
of its customers’. Sturges added that this attitude applied 
to the big business executives of the studios: it didn’t mean 
that there were not a few directors, producers, and writers 
who were ‘occasionally permitted to do as they pleased’. 
But when they did it too often—if, one supposes, they 
showed a tendency to produce too many films like The 
Grapes of Wrath-then the big business executives pulled 
them up. 

Now that, I believe, is a pretty fair summary of the 
situation. I myself do not accept the view that it is the 
outcome of a deep capitalist conspiracy. (There is, for one 
thing, probably too strong a tradition of rugged individual¬ 
ism, too much cut-throat competition, for the magnates of 
Hollywood to ‘get together’ even to resist a threat to the 
Old Order.) Hollywood may have an ‘editorial policy’ in 
favour of retaining, or reverting to, the status quo ante 
helium. I think it has. But it is no more the result of sin¬ 
ister, concerted design on the part of unprincipled capital¬ 
ists than the editorial policy of the average newspaper is 
the result of inherent wickedness and rapacity in its pro¬ 
prietor. In nine cases out of ten, both types do quite 
honestly and sincerely believe that things are best left much 
as they are; that the system which they uphold and under 
which they flourish is the best possible system for the human 
race. I personally don’t think it is (as you may have 
gathered), but to suggest that the film industry’s big execu- 


lives are a bunch of crooks who are continually putting 
their heads together to discover new formulae for opiates 
with which to drug the masses, is far from being my pur¬ 
pose. It is just that the way of life and the standard of 
values which the majority of films present as being good 
and desirable are the way of life and the standard of 
values which appeal to the people who make pictures and 
to which they themselves have become accustomed. 

That, of course, is not the whole story: there is also the 
very important consideration that one of the industry’s 
dominating motives is to avoid trouble; in particular to 
escape giving offence to powerful pressure-groups and vested 
interests. For when you give offence to anybody he is not 
so likely to buy your products. It may well happen that the 
industry’s support of some strong minority, or its failure 
to expose it, is actually contrary to the wishes of the 
majority, but that fact is of secondary importance to the 
industry’s desire to ‘play safe’ if the majority is inarticu¬ 
late and unorganised. Dudley Nicholls put his finger on 
this attitude of appeasement in the radio talk from which 
I quoted an excerpt in the previous chapter.* It is an 
attitude to be found at the top of the industry especially 
(and even in the Hays Office: see page 79), but it extends 
all the way down. Typical is an advertising announcement 
which I have before me as I write, drawing attention to the 
local screening of the film In His Steps. ‘The story itself’, 
says this announcement, ‘has been thoroughly modernised 
and applied to a social problem of to-day that ranks front 
page in importance. The religious aspects have been toned 
down so that it will appeal to all classes of people'. (The 
italics are mine.) 

Who, then, are these men at the top who have made 
science the handmaiden of big business and who, through 

* See page 41. ^ j 


their control of the film industry’s money-bags, have most 
say in what films we shall see? That question has been 
factually answered by Dr Rosten and his team of research- 
workers in the report already referred to: indeed, that was 
the question that interested them most during their three- 
year investigation. Hollywood’s elite, says their report, con¬ 
sists of some 250 people, most of whom earn £15,000 or 
more a year—producers executives, directors, stars, writers, 
publicity experts, and various ‘key men’. But dominating 
this dite corps are the seven top executives of Hollywood’s 
four big studios—Louis B. Mayer and Edgar J. Mannix, of 
Loew’s Inc. (M-G-M); Frank Freeman, of Paramount: 
Darryl F. Zanuck and Joseph M. Schenck, of 20th Century- 
Fox; and Harry M. Warner and Jack L. Warner, of Warner 
Bros. And, in many cases, behind these men again are the 
bankers of Wall Street. 

The wealth of Hollywood, continues the report, is mostly 
first-generation wealth earned by talent or luck, and spent 
by people who are unaccustomed by upbringing or tradition 
to handling vast sums of money. Many of Hollywood’s rich 
people are still young, and ‘their persistent optimism be¬ 
trays a vague fear that it can’t last’. As with any nouveau 
riche society, the movie colony is aggressive, socially ambiti¬ 
ous, and lacking in lineage and decorum; but ‘ there is 
being formed an amusement-aristocracy. Hollywood is 
assuming the social function of European royalty—that of 
luxuriously diverting itself in public and diverting others’. 

Although there are so many young go-getters in Holly¬ 
wood, a large number of the men who created the film 
industry are still active within it. For the most part they 
emerged originally from vaudeville, ‘flea-circuses’, petty 
trade, and ‘other shabby zones of enterprise’. Because they 
came from the people, and because they lacked refinement 
and taste, they were able to estimate accurately what the 
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masses of the U.S.A. and other countries wanted at that 
time in the way of entertainment—and they were able to 
satisfy the demand. Inevitably their lack of cultural back¬ 
ground has had, and continues to have, an effect on the 
films that Hollywood produces. 

If anybody wants a less factual but no less illuminating 
account of Hollywood society, I would recommend the 
novel What Makes Sammy Run? by the young script-writer 
Budd Schulberg. 

These next few paragraphs are not easy to write and I 
trust they will not be misunderstood, but if this survey is 
not to lack balance and perspective they must be written. 
To attempt to estimate the causes that make the motion- 
picture what it is without referring to the part played by 
Jews would be like writing a book about Palestine in which 
one mentioned only the Arabs. I abominate anti-Semitism 
and regard as stupid and dangerous those people who try 
to ‘blame it on the Jews* when anything goes wrong: such 
people are as dangerously stupid in their way as those who 
would pin all the blame for our troubles on Hitler, or on 
the ‘capitalists’, or the armament-makers, the Pope, or the 
*^Bolsheviks’—in brief, on any single cause. Yet the fact 
remains that a large proportion of the people in key posi¬ 
tions in the American film industry are Jews, and this has 
had a considerable effect on its pictures. One reason why 
Hollywood is so lacking in social conscience and social 
responsibility is because social conscience—at least as the 
Gentile understands it—is a less active force in Jewish cul¬ 
ture than in Christian culture. Furthermore, the whole 
atmosphere of Hollywood—especially its fiercely competitive 
economic set-Up—is such as to bring the worst elements in 
Jewish culture to the fore. 

The point is such an important one that it requires 
elaboration. So I quote from an article, ‘An Analysis of 
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Jewish Culture’, in the International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. 47 (1936-37). This article is by an anonymous author 
‘writing as a Jew whose closest affections are tied up with 
Jewish culture and to whom the writing of ‘ many of the 
paragraphs in this article occasioned a good deal of spiritual 
anguish’. He says: 

‘The attitude of many Americans toward the moving-pic¬ 
ture illustrates the subtle conflict in moral emphasis be¬ 
tween American and Jewish culture . . . To the resentful 
fathers and mothers of America the moving pictures rep¬ 
resent a battle between them and the moral values they 
stand for, on the one hand, and “those Jews’’ on the other, 
and it seems to them that their enemies sit, isolated from 
America by their backgrounds, their wealth, and the exotic 
unreality of Hollywood, like so many Pied Pipers, thumbing 
their noses at the futile attempts of parents to combat them. 
Actually the Jews who control the moving-picture industry 
are interested primarily in making pictures that will attract 
large audiences; it is only because they are outside the 
moral sphere of American culture that they blunder so 
badly they require periodic campaigns such as that of the 
Legion of Decency to set them right’. 

In expansion of the above argument, the Jewish writer of 
this article then quotes the following comment made to 
him by an ‘American parent’: 

‘. . . There is more than mere ignorance of conventional 
mores or morality involved in the explanation of the 
failure of the Jews to produce movies that are satisfactory 
to Christian and western morality. The Jews are thoroughly 
appreciative of money values and they readily grasp the 
sorts of appeal to sex, to adventure, to the unconventional, 
and even to the lawless that will bring large crowds of 
control-weary Christians and Gentiles to see such pictures 
and secure a sort of vicarious release from their conventional 
restraints. So quite willingly the Jewish producers make 
pictures of this sort and throw them on the market as fast 
as it will absorb them, advertising them in the most bare- 
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faced and (as the Christians think) indecent manner, play¬ 
ing up willingly their salacious and anti-social appeals. In 
a dim sort of way they understand that such appeals are 
contrary to Christian mores, but they believe that only the 
ministers and priests really feel repugnance to their methods 
of appeal, and that the masses approve of what they have to 
offer. What the Jewish producers cannot see clearly is that 
opposition to such appeals is strongly embedded in the 
mores of all western peoples, whether nominally Christian 
or otherwise, whether priests or laymen. In other words, 
the Christian and his western cousin have a social con¬ 
science, and the Jew has only a tribal or family loyalty. . 

Now there is material for a great deal of controversy 
there. The opinions I have quoted, though they come from 
a reputable source, are after all only two opinions. Even 
if they are essentially true—and I believe they are—it needs 
to be said that they refer more specifically to the type of 
Jew who flourishes in a society like Hollywood, and that 
even in Hollywood there are notable exceptions. Many 
very good films have been made by Jews, just as many very 
bad ones have been made by Gentiles. Obviously, too, 
nobody would continue making the type of films com¬ 
plained of if people did not go to see them. That is no real 
justification of the producers, of course,* but it is an ex¬ 
tenuating factor. However, when all this is said it may still 
be pretty generally agreed that wherever Western European 
culture has been influenced by Christianity, particularly 
Protestant Christianity, the tone of society has tended to be 
ascetic, whereas Jewish culture is basically sensuous. It is 
true that the religious sanctions of both cultures have 
weakened, yet the underlying ethical difference remains. 
Thus the pressure of reforming groups, the Hays Office, the 
Legion of Decency and so on, has forced the Jewish pro¬ 
ducers of Hollywood to incorporate some of the asceticism 
of Christian morality in their movies. Yet they do not really 
♦ See page 12. 
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believe in it; it is not implicit in their screenplays, but is 
rather something tagged on for the sake of expediency. 
And that, I think, helps to explain why so many of our 
films, in which vice is always conquered and virtue is always 
triumphant, appear so inherently phoney. 

I repeat, I abominate anti-Semitism, and the last thing I 
would want is that these remarks should be distorted into 
an attack on Jews in general. But the topic is surely an 
important and discussable one, and in my opinion many 
Jews, and friends of the Jews, are ill-advised when they try 
to avoid this sort of discussion. They may often have the 
best possible motives, but such reticence does not help their 
cause or promote true understanding. 

The general position of the industry in Great Britain is 
roughly the same as in America, except that the Jewish 
influence, though strong, is less marked. There, a fifty-seven- 
year-old Englishman, Joseph Arthur Rank, is the colossus of 
the cinema. According to Time, in one way or another he 
now owns, controls, or is chairman of some 600 cinema 
theatres worth £24,000,000 and catering to almost one-third 
of Britain’s 23,000,000 weekly filmgoers; he is a director of 
some sixty British enterprises, including twenty-four cinema 
companies; he has a leading say in the operation of the 
Denham and Pinewood studios, which are estimated to 
turn out some 75 per cent of whatever British films are 
worth mentioning; and through G. B. Kalee Ltd., he keeps 
a finger on 90 per cent of the studio and cinematograph 
equipment made in Great Britain. He has launched large- 
scale film production and has also formed two big ‘renting’ 
companuies for the distribution of British films in America 
and the rest of the world. 

Unlike that of most of his Hollywood colleagues, the 
wealth of J. A. Rank is not all of the first-generation 
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variety : he inherited some of his millions, plus a keen eye 
for business and a strong interest in the Methodist faith 
(he began his movie career making religious films and still 
teaches in Methodist Sunday-school) from his father, the 
late mill-owning magnate, ‘Joe' Rank, who was once known 
as ‘England’s Richest Man’. 

So far as the rest of British film production is concerned 
(says Time *), practically all that Rank lacks for a complete 
monopoly is the 15,000,000 Associated British Pictures 
which has some 500 theatres, and which is owned by the 
American Warner Bros., and the Maxwell family. As one 
writer has put it: ‘These people, of course, may not use 
the film for purposes other than entertainment. But they 
are in a position to do so’. 

These, then, are the people who, not so much by deli¬ 
berate design as by the circumstances that they make 
pictures, are to such a large extent the dictators of our 
culture and thought, the moulders of our social, ethical, 
political, and economic codes. All things considered, the 
mediocre cultural standard of the movies is scarcely surpris¬ 
ing: it is rather a matter for wonder that the standard is 
not even lower than it is. 

Now, this ‘political’ aspect of the cinema industry which 
we have been discussing has, I believe, a very special bear¬ 
ing upon us in New Zealand. For here a majority of the 
people have shown, by voting a Labour Government into 
power three times running, that they favour a mildly social¬ 
ist way of life—or more correctly perhaps, a gradual move- 

* Issue of 20 December, 1943. But later reports indicate that the 
‘empire of Rank’ is even more widespread than here reported and is 
still expanding, though the British Board of Trade has intervened in 
an effort to protect independent producers and exhibitors. It is esti¬ 
mated, for instance, that Rank controls more than eighty per cent of 
Britain’s available studio space. His professed intention is to ‘p^*^ 
British films on the map’ and nobody can deny that Rank monopolist 
or not, he has some very good productions to his credit. 


merit in the direction of public or co-operative control as 
opposed to unrestricted private enterprise. And yet this 
country is dependent for the major form of entertainment 
of the masses of its people (and through it, I would argue, 
for the predominant educational influence upon them) on 
an industry in America and Great Britain which believes 
strongly in the desirability of private enterprise and which 
flavours much of its product with that belief. 

Not long ago, I was present at a gathering of Labour 
Party supporters who were arguing whether they would 
be profitably employed if they devoted one evening of a 
series to a discussion on ‘The Influence of the Movies’. 
From one quarter the opinion was vigorously expressed that 
it would be a sheer waste of time, because they could be 
much better occupied in discussing ways to keep Labour in 
power and how to educate people in Labour principles and 
organisation. That view was not very widely supported, 
but neither was there any clear appreciation of the issue 
at stake. 

Well, it is only my opinion, but I think that if anybody 
should be interested in the films as a political force, it is the 
supporters of the Labour Party. How far they imagine they 
can get in educating people in the fundamentals of social¬ 
ism (without which Labour cannot remain long in power) 
when the greatest educational medium in modern life is 
presenting them, through their entertainment, with a pic¬ 
ture of the virtues of rugged individualism, I don’t quite 
know. Nor do I know either, for that matter, what the 
alternative is, or even whether an alternative exists—except 
that our Government should produce all our film enter¬ 
tainment for us locally (which God forbid!). But let us at 
least be aware of the situation. 

In fact, this is not only a problem for the New Zealand 
Labour Party, or indeed for New Zealand as a whole. It 


may well become a problem for a good many countries. It 
is fairly generally agreed that, should Western society turn 
away from capitalism, the U.S.A. is likely to be the last 
stronghold of that system. Even the Communist Party of 
America appears to have tacitly accepted that view. There 
may thus occur a very interesting hiatus: for a considerable 
part of a world which has moved toward collectivism may 
-if Hollywood remains the centre of the cinema industry- 
still be relying for its entertainment and a good many of its 
cultural standards on a country which continues to adhere 
to individualism. 

So much, perhaps too much, for the subject of what tlie 
movies do to grown-ups. Equally as important, possibly 
more so, is what they do to children—and I am not talking 
now about Shirley Temple curls and Snow White soap. 

In almost every week of the year, a New Zealander can 
open his newspaper and read about some resolution that 
has been passed by a school committee, education board, 
welfare society, or similar group, demanding a stricter 
application of screen censorship. Every now and then he 
will also come across some judge or magistrate who has 
been speaking in the same vein about the harmful effect on 
children of certain types of movie. It is certainly a healthy 
sign that all these people are alive to the potentialities of 
the cinema to influence the young, but their complaints are 
usually unhelpfully vague. Exactly what do they object to? 

Broadly, their answers would probably reduce to ‘too 
much emphasis on sex, encouraging a looseness in morals’, 
and ‘too much emphasis on violence and crime’. Now, it is 
true that violence and sex are the basic ingredients of 
nearly all films, either separately or in conjunction, and 
psychologists explain the popularity of these themes by 
saying that the movies, like most fiction, are providing us 
with ‘compensation’—a safety-valve, so to speak—for pas- 
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sions that have to be repressed in civilised society. But the 
objection of the advocates-for-tighter-censorship must surely 
be confined to sexy and violent situations or single scenes; 
or perhaps to the general precociousness of American youth 
as a model for our own: they can scarcely object to the 
general conclusions that are arrived at, or to the morals 
that are pointed. For, as I have made clear elsewhere, and 
as every filmgoer will confirm from his own experience, 
vice is practically never allowed to remain triumphant when 
the curtain goes down. On the contrary, thanks to the film 
industry’s internal system of censorship, the wicked are 
punished with far greater vigour and certainty than ever 
happens in real life. 

Anyway, so far as children are concerned, all reliable 
evidence suggests that the average child is bored by the 
average love story and would much prefer something else, 
and that what may appear sexually shocking to a grown¬ 
up usually passes completely over his head. But violence? 
Well, here the position may be slightly different, though the 
evidence of the cinema’s effect on child delinquency and 
crime is completely contradictory. But when our school 
committees and magistrates express their concern that so 
much violence is allowed to be shown on the screen to mar 
impressionable young minds, it would be interesting to 
know what kind of violence they mean. Would they ban 
children from seeing most war films? For nowhere else 
could you find such a concentration of all the more lurid 
forms of blood-letting, or such incitement to sadism and 
hatred, as in this type of picture, and particularly some 
recent ones. 

Personally, I am against our present negative form of film 
censorship, even for children. I’d let them go to any film 
if they insisted, but I’d try to provide something better and 
encourage them to go there instead. Yet if you are going 
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to keep children away from anything, surely you should 
keep them away from realistic scenes of soldiers getting 
their throats cut, and their faces smashed in with rifle-butts, 
not to mention being shot down or blown up in batches. 
I’o give our New Zealand Censor his due, he does put his 
‘Recommended for Adult Audiences’ certificate on this type 
of movie; but though I may be wrong I suspect that many 
of the very people who pass resolutions deploring the pre¬ 
sent laxity of censorship (and certainly a great body of 
parents) might be just as likely, for emotional and patriotic 
reasons, to encourage youngsters to see such pictures as 
Commandos Strike At Dawn, Went the Day Well, First 
Comes Courage, and In Which We Serve. Considered objec¬ 
tively (which is hard these days, I know), there would seem 
to be little difference, from the viewpoint of potential harm 
to tender minds, between a scene of a soldier getting his 
head smashed open with a chopper or a knife stuck in his 
back, and one of a Chicago gangster mowing people down 
with a tommy-gun in order to rob a bank. If you are‘going 
to condemn the one you should logically condemn the 
other. Or does the act acquire some special virtue which 
makes it harmless for children to look upon when the 
head or the back is German? 

One form of violence which is particularly lucrative to 
the movie-makers and particularly provocative to the resolu¬ 
tion-passers comes under the category of ‘horror’. Recently, 
legislation was prepared in New South Wales to ban horror 
films from Saturday afternoon matinees for children.* Our 
own legislators have not got round to that yet, but if they 
ever do they should find plenty to talk about, for special 

* It was subsequently reported that N.S.W. exhibitors had forestalled 
possible Government action by themselves undertaking not to show 
horror films at children’s matinees. They also agreed to make plain 
in advertising matter the significence of the terms ‘adult’ and ‘general 
exhibition. 
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Horror Weeks’ and ‘Horror Matinees’ are exceedingly 
popular with enterprising theatre-managers. 

Such so-called horror films are just about the silliest 
form of entertainment that Hollywood now produces. 
Speaking personally, I have a morbid appetite for ghost 
stories, and there are few films I enjoy more than an 
intelligently-handled venture into the macabre—for in 
stance, such studies in abnormal psychology as the Robert 
Montgomery film of Night Must Fall, Ladies In Retirement, 
The Seventh Victim, or Love From A Stranger, with Basil 
Rathbone. Even the original Dracula and the original 
Frankenstein were not without considerable merit in their 
class. But such films belong mostly to a past era: our 
Draculas, Frankensteins, and pathological murderers have 
almost without exception degenerated into Ape-men, Wolf- 
men, Living-Dead-men, and other monstrosities more cal¬ 
culated to make a normal person laugh than shiver. Yet, 
judging by their frequent appearance on programmes, 
such firms still have their audiences; and although our 
Censor almost invariably suggests that they are more suit¬ 
able for adults than for children, the patronage is often 
partly juvenile. For here we find demonstrated one of the 
most absurd anomalies in an otherwise comparatively good 
system of censorship: there is nothing to prevent a ‘horror’ 
film recommended more especially for adults from being 
co-featured with a film of another sort that is approved 
for universal exhibition. 

While it is undesirable that such an anomaly should 
exist, Emust admit that it does not perturb me greatly that 
children should be allowed, if they wish, to see these ‘hor¬ 
ror’ films. It is doubtful if they take much real harm from 
them, any more than their parents took much harm from 
the Penny Dreadfuls which they read with such voracity 


when young and which their elders, in turn, viewed with 
such misgivings. 

On this topic of horror and the child, probably the lead¬ 
ing case to be quoted is that of our old friend Snow White. 
This was not the first or only occasion on which Disney 
has had a brush with the censorship authorities. Some of 
his earlier cartoons, readers may remember, were distinctly 
Rabelaisian efforts-you could tell that a cow was a cow a 
couple of miles away—until, as a result of the Hollywood 
Purity Campaign, the Hays Office laid it down that cartoon 
creatures must be modestly dressed, must not have any of 
their natural features over-emphasised, and must behave in 
a more or less orderly manner. But it was Sjiow White which 
raised the issue whether some of Disney’s macabre imagin¬ 
ings were too horrifying for juvenile consumption; and for 
weeks the question was debated between those parents wdio 
declared that their children had suffered an outbreak of 
nightmares as a result of seeing the film, and others who in¬ 
sisted that the effect of even the most lurid scenes was 
innocuous. The British Board of Film Censors took the 
view that the Disney bogies were such as would be likely 
to create alarm and despondency among the young, and 
gave the picture an ‘A’ certificate; whereas our Censor, 
who has several times given evidence of a liberal outlook, 
passed it for ‘Universal Exhibition’. And rightly so, I 
think, though there were possibly parts in it which it might 
have been better for sensitive infants not to see. But that 
all depended on the individual child and particularly on 
his age. 

Miss C. A. Lejeune, critic of the London Observer, had 
something worth repeating to say on this point: 

‘There are, of course, children to whom the sight of any 
enlarged visual image is alarming. A close-up of a seed 
germinating is a nightmare to them, a drop of water under 
a microscope crawling with evil. To my mind, it is totally 
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unfair of parents to allow children of this kind to go to the 
cinema. Unfair to the child. Unfair to the films, too’. 

But, continued Miss Lejeune, the average child has about 
as much awe of Disney’s cartoon villains as he has of his 
father dressed up as Santa Claus. He knows instinctively 
that everything will come out right in the end. So, to the 
normal healthy child, there were portions of Snow White 
that could not fail to be enormously exciting. But frighten¬ 
ing? Not likely. 

Jt would be a lot better if people exercised themselves 
less about what children should not see at the cinema and 
more about what they should see. In other words, what is 
really needed is not censorship but guidance. Censorship 
may, indeed, have exactly the opposite effect from what is 
intended. It is quite likely to emphasise the desirability of 
the thing that is censored; give it the attraction of for¬ 
bidden fruit. I can well remember breaking bounds as a 
college boy in order to see Damaged Goods-and being very 
bored and bitterly disappointed (as, of course, I richly 
deserved). But my parents must have been more broad¬ 
minded than the average for those days-or they may, from 
another point of view, simply have been careless about my 
upbringing-because they frequently took me with them to 
the pictures from a fairly early age, or else let me go by 
myself. I doubt if this had any serious effect upon me; 
except that it may have helped to turn me into a film critic I 

‘The main danger of indiscriminate picture-going for 
children is not what they may learn, but what they may 
miss, without the pointer of an older experience to guide 
them (Miss Lejeune again). ‘In the bewildering mass of 
film material issued every week there are always a few films 
more valuable than the rest. Not necessarily educational in 
the strict sense, but richer than the others in the things 
that children want to learn about. A good story of flying; 
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a good story of pioneering; an exciting bit of history; a 
dramatic story of the sea; of fire-fighting, or wireless tele¬ 
phony, of scientific discovery. Or just simply good comedy, 
or high adventure, done as well as such things can be . . . 
No child can discover these things for himself for selection 
is a quality that comes with years. But the responsible 
adult can, and should, discover them for him. . . .’ 

The trouble would seem to be that there are not enough 
‘responsible adults’ in Miss Lejeune’s sense in this country, 
lo judge by the number of children who are given sixpence 
on Saturday afternoons and allowed to go where they like, 
usually ending up at the cheapest double-feature show in 
town, which is, in the nature of things, more often than 
not the cheapest in quality too. Where our system of cen¬ 
sorship fails particularly, so far as children are concerned, 
is that its effect is negative rather than positive. Broadly 
speaking a film either gets a blanket approval from our 
Censor (what is known as a ‘U’ certificate; ‘Approved for 
Universal Exhibition’), indicating that it is not unsuit¬ 
able for either children or grown-ups; or else it is approved 
for universal exhibition but recommended for adults only 
(the ‘A’ certificate). There is, in addition, what is known 
as a Special ‘A’ certificate which, while approving a picture 
for general exhibition, ‘recommends it as unsuitable for 
children’. And finally, there is a narrow class of specialised 
films which are not approved for general exhibition and 
may be shown only to groups such as doctors and medical 
students. 

Now, film exhibitors are bound by law to advertise the 
censorship certificates both in the newspapers and outside 
the theatres, and the regulations also stipulate that ex¬ 
hibitors shall take ‘all such measures as may be necessary’ 
to restrict attendance according to the requirements of the 
certificate with each film. It is also laid down that showing 
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a film with a restrictive certificate to any other class of per- 
sons constitutes a breach of the regulations. Therefore a 
theatre-manager who permits children to see a picture which 
is certified to be unsuitable for them is technically commit¬ 
ting an offence. But only technically, for—and this is the 
anomaly—the regulations do not provide for any penalty for 
committing such a breach! 

Although the phraseology of the certificates may seem- 
curious, exhibitors are not left in the dark about their 
social obligations in this matter^ In fact, the Censor speci¬ 
fically draws their attention to them, but it is actually left 
to the discretion of the exhibitors whether they observe 
their obligations or not. If they don’t, the law cannot bite 
them—for in this case the law has been given no teeth. 

There may be various special reasons for this lack of a 
penal clause to enforce the censorship regulations; but the 
general intention would seem to be to place the onus for 
keeping children away from undesirable pictures, not on 
the exhibitors, but on the parents—where, of course, it does 
properly belong. Unfortunately between the theory and 
the practice there is a good deal of difference, and although 
most exhibitors do make an attempt to co-operate with the 
Censor and do not as a class show any marked signs of 
trying to take advantage of the situation, it may well be 
argued in some quarters that when the Censor plainly indi¬ 
cates that a film is undesirable for children he should be 
given the power to ensure that they do not see it. 

Yet what is needed very much more than this, in my 
opinion, is something in the opposite direction; something 
that might, indeed, make a penal clause unnecessary. What 
is needed is a positive indication to parents (and children) 
that certain pictures are definitely suitable for juvenile con¬ 
sumption. Give them, if you like a ‘Recommended as 
particularly desirable for children’ certificate. Such an in- 
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novation, which would almost certainly be welcomed by a 
large body of parents and teachers, might be beyond the 
Censor’s present function and ability—it is not everyone 
who knows the kind of films children should see, though 
there are plenty of people to tell you what kind they 
should not see. I would suggest, therefore, that it would 
be worth our Education Department’s while to attach some¬ 
one with that knowledge to the Censor’s office. His job 
would be to see all likely films and publicly recommend 
those which children, if they are going to the cinema, 
should be encouraged to visit.* 

The alternatives to this suggestion are to continue the 
present vague and negative system until the pressure of 
resolutions from social welfare societies and the weight of 
magisterial comment force a more repressive and pro¬ 
hibitive form of censorship upon us, or else to bar children 
under a certain age from ever attending the cinema except 
for occasional selected films. The latter would be too 
drastic, though it is the course followed on the Continent, 
where children under fourteen or sixteen are not admitted 
to picture-theatres except for special matinees. But in this 
country the effect on our young people, reared in the 
habit of frequent and unrestricted movie-going, would be 
simply to make them stay away in scorn from the films 
made available to them (they would regard them as ‘kid 
stuff’ and would resent the suggestion of ‘education’ and 
‘uplift’), while encouraging them to seek every oppor¬ 
tunity to worm their way into those which were forbidden. 

Only in one way might such a restrictive policy work 
satisfactorily: by following the Soviet example and setting 
up special children’s picture-theatres, plentifully supplied 

♦ Though I did not know it at the time of writing, a somewhat 
similar recommendation is contained in the report on Character-Train¬ 
ing and Citizenship of the Wanganui Education Board, dated 24 May 

1944- 



with films specifically made for juvenile patronage, to which 
children could go by themselves, but from which adults 
would be excluded unless accompanied by children. This 
proviso, though it may seem trivial, is really vital to the 
Russian system. It gives'children a sense of responsibility 
and of equality with grown-ups; a feeling that they are 
important people in their own right. They may not be 
permitted to see many grown-up films, and only then if 
their parents take them, but that seems fair enough if their 
parents cannot see the children’s own films unless the 
children take them. 

However, this system would demand such a large measure 
of public control of theatres, and such a degree of co-opera¬ 
tion by the industry to produce a large supply of special 
children s films on a basis other than that of pure profit¬ 
making, that we are not likely to see it here yet. In the 
meantime, the suggestion that certain of our ordinary films 
should be recommended as being specially suitable for 
children might well be considered. 

The idea that parents and children should, whenever 
possible, see films in one another’s company is important. 
Except perhaps in farming families, there are not many 
opportunities in modern life for parents and children to 
share experiences and interests in common. The father 
may be absorbed in his work and his life in the city; the 
mother is probably preoccupied with domestic routine or 
the social life of her district; and the child’s mind is almost 
certainly taken up with what has been happening at school 
or at play. Unless the parents make a conscious effort 
when they meet, say, at meals, the members of the family 
do not often come together on common ground. I think I 
know enough about family life myself, and I have heard 
enough on the subject from educationists, to believe that it 



IS desirable that they shotild do so more often than is com¬ 
monly the case. Going to the pictures together offers one 
such opportunity. So a good deal of interest and import¬ 
ance should be attached to an experiment carried out in 
1944 by the Feilding Community Centre. The director of 
the centre, H. C. D. Somerset, has organised the screening 
of special ‘family’ programmes at a local theatre once a 
week, to coincide with market day. These screenings take 
place early in the evening, the idea being that parents 
will probably have their children in town with them on 
that day and that, after they have hnished their shopping, 
they can wind up the outing by going to the special him 
session together-thus providing themselves with a common 
subject for discussion. It is too early at the time of writing 
to say how this experiment will work out, but it should 
be worth watching. 

To C. A. Lejeune’s list, quoted above,* of the varieties 
of hlms which children like to see and can take little harm 
from seeing, might well be added the Western. A whole 
book could be written about this perenially-popular type of 
movie. It deserves at least a paragraph here. 

The popularity of the Western is not, of course, con- 
hned to small boys. Nor is this to be wondered at. Most 
of us who have to live in cities like to imagine ourselves 
out in the wide open spaces for a change—riding horses at 
the gallop, breaking in bucking broncos, swimming rivers, 
lassoing steers for the branding, pistol-fighting to the death. 
The way in which the Western hero walks unharmed 
through a hail of bullets; the manner in which all screen 
cowboys are able to fire six-shooters continuously without 
reloading; the fact that the rocky valley or the stretch of 
desert over which the sherriff’s posse is now pursuing the 

* See page 67. 
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rustlers is plainly recognisable as the same piece of country 
where the Foreign Legion beat off the Riffs last week, and 
where the British colum was ambushed by the Afghans the 
week before that—all these are mere trifles. Everything and 
everybody about these ‘horse operas' is vigorous. The land 
is vast, picturesque, and unspoiled by civilisation. The vil¬ 
lains have whiskers and die with their boots on; the girls 
cry at sentimental songs and have hearts oTgold, even when 
they are technically Bad Girls; the horses behave like erupt¬ 
ing volcanoes. If they are nothing else, these films are at 
least healthy. 

I hits far we have mostly been discussing the responsi¬ 
bility of parents in this problem of the film and the child. 
But what about the responsibility of teachers? Is not an 
interest in films, and a critical awareness of their influence, 
desirable for all teachers who want to keep abreast of 
modern educational practice and in closest possible contact 
with their pupils? By ‘films’ I do not mean merely those 
so-called ‘educational films* which have some direct bearing 
on classroom subjects. I mean all those films, good, bad, 
and indifferent, on every imaginable theme, from music 
to murder, which make up the sum of movie entertainment 
for young and old. According to a survey conducted re¬ 
cently by W. J. Scott, in association with the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, about two-fifths of our 
school children between the ages of thirteen and eighteen 
go to the pictures once a week, or more than once a week; 
one-ninth go once a fortnight; one-eighteenth go once a 
month; one-third go ‘now and again’. Only about one- 
thirteenth are on record as going hardly ever, or never. 

In the face of those figures it is futile for the die-hards 
either to deplore the popularity of the cinema or to pre¬ 
tend that cinema-going by children is not widespread. The 


situation exists. It is necessary therefore to make the best 
of it. Teachers cannot shirk their responsibility in this 
matter. Not that I would suggest that many of them want 
to, but some are apathetic, and there are others who still 
pretend that films, being ‘entertainment’, are something 
apart from ‘education’. At any rate, speaking from experi¬ 
ence, that was the attitude of some readers of the teachers’ 
journal. National Education, when I contributed a series of 
film reviews to it some years ago: they felt that these articles 
were out of place in such a journal and that their inclusion 
might be at the expense of more ‘useful’ and ‘practical’ 
material—hints on classroom management, suggestions for 
lessons, and the like. I think this was a short-sighted view, 
but then I suppose it is natural for anybody who rides a 
hobby-horse to expect all other people to find a welcome 
place for it in their stables. 

Anyway, that was seven years ago; the position may be 
different now. I have, indeed, heard of several teachers 
who regularly discuss current movies with their pupils, but 
it would be interesting to know whether this is the ex¬ 
ception or the rule. We have certainly nothing like the 
Four-Star Clubs of America—a national association of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs which exist to encourage photoplay appre¬ 
ciation in the schools and which constitute the junior 
member body of the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures. 

I am, of course, writing entirely as a layman at this 
moment, but I would think that, if he uses tact, a teacher 
can fairly easily divert attention from an undesirable film 
by bringing forward the merits of a more suitable one. 
Not that it would always be easy for him. He may himself 
be fully aware of the need to encourage children to dis¬ 
criminate between good and bad pictures, and yet be afraid 
that, by so doing, he will be encouraging the picture-going 


habit itself. If films are discussed in school time, with the 
teacher joining in, then young Tommy, whose parents never 
allow him to go to the movies, may go home and demand 
to be allowed to see some picture ‘because we talked about 
it in class and several of the kids said they^d been and 
teacher said it was quite a good one, and so I think you 
ought to let me go too'. Some parents may object to this 
‘subversion' of their authority. So may school committees. 
To avoid trouble, a teacher may think it best to keep dis¬ 
cussion on the merits of ‘what's on at the movies this week' 
out of the classroom. But whatever he does, he won't keep 
it out of the playground. 

A similar objection—that it would encourage the picture¬ 
going habit would probably be raised in some quarters 
against the suggestion I have previously made that selected 
films should be officially recommended as being particularly 
suitable for children. Still, the risk is worth running. Surely 
it is more reasonable to provide useful guidance for the 
eight children in twenty who go to the pictures once a week 
than to keep silent lest the one child in thirteen who never 
goes to the pictures at all might be encouraged to take 
more interest in them? 

Encouraging official recognition of the points raised here 
is to be found in a clause in the report of the Committee 
on Post-Primary Education: 

We do not need to point out that the cinema is exerting 
a powerful influence in the lives of adolescents today. It is, 
moreover, an art in which considerable change is taking 
place. Every year sees a development of new ways of con¬ 
veying ideas and emotions through the film. It is not neces¬ 
sary to labour the point that along with significant work 
goes much of a very inferior order. We think that the 
school may help the young citizen in his judgment of the 
cinema if discussion of films is encouraged under the 
general theme. The Art of the Film". Such work might 
be closely integrated with the Social Studies of the school'. 
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That is all this voluminous and very important report 
has to say on the subject of the cinema and the school. 
However, my' criticism is not that the reference is inade¬ 
quate, but that it is unrealistic to talk about ‘The Art of 
the Film’ in connection with school children. The word 
‘art’ is more likely to scare them off with visions of some¬ 
thing highbrow and educational than to rouse their interest 
in discriminating between what is good and what is in¬ 
ferior in their week-by-week entertainment. 

And it is this that is important. Much admirable work 
is now being done in the matter of ‘visual education and 
the introduction of movie equipment into schools, but it 
does seem to me that whatever influence films inside the 
schools may come to have, it will always be small compared 
with the influence of films outside them. 

That such influence already exists, and exists strongly, is 
undeniable. It is easier to recognise the effect of the cinema 
habit on a child than on an adult. I know of one little girl 
who is so deeply impregnated with cinematic impressions 
absorbed through haphazard and undisciplined theatre¬ 
going that almost nothing in her school work has relevance 
or meaning to her unless she can translate it into terms of 
something she has seen at the movies. Ordinarily she is 
dull, but let her teacher mention a subject recalling some 
film the child has seen and at once her interest and under¬ 
standing become quickened and alert. So far as this child 
is concerned, the unreal world of the movies has become 
the real world. 

That is perhaps a special case, but most teachers will 
have had experience of the same sort of thing in modified 
form. On this subject, one writer (Karl Otten) has said: 
‘Universal compulsory education, of the type introduced 
at the end of last century, has not fulfilled expectations 
by producing happier and more active citizens; on the 
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contrary, it has created readers of the yellow press and 
cinema-goers’. If that indictment is not yet generally true, 
there is a danger that it may become so. Whether that 
danger can be combated is too big a question for this book, 
but at least we can say that one of the first essentials is to 
educate parents and teachers in film-appreciation, so that 
they in turn will be able to influence children to want to 
see better films. This is one of the few cases where 
education has to start, not with the child, but with the 
adult. 

Yet how can adults supply a guide as to what are the 
l^est films for children to see when their own movie-going 
is as haphazard as, in most cases, it is at present? That is 
the problem; and although an organisation like the W.E.A. 
has recently shown some sign of being aware of it, I would 
suggest that an appreciation of good pictures can never 
hope to be inculcated in the public without the growth 
in this country of a system of film criticism as compre¬ 
hensive and many-sided as possible—in our daily papers and 
magazines, on our radio, and elsewhere. But with that 
statement I am about to mount another of my hobby-horses. 
In another chapter I shall probably ride oh on it. First, 
however, something remains to be said on the general topic 
of censorship as it affects not children but grown-ups. 

I am one of those people who believe that, ideally, the 
best censorship, like the best government, is none at all. 
But since nothing connected with the cinema is ideal, we 
New Zealanders should be grateful for the system of film 
censorship that we have got, for in many ways it is a better 
system than that in other countries. 

It dates back only as far as 1916. Before that, the rule 
was ‘ anything goes-^provided the police let it go ’. But 
policemen seldom make satisfactory censors. In 1916 a 
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film called Women and Wine was on circuit in this country 
and had reached Wanganui; complaints were made to the 
local police; they went into the theatre and stopped the 
show on the ground that it was indecent. Their action 
aroused a great deal of public interest, and three months 
later the first censorship legislation was introduced. The 
first film passed for screening under the new Act was- 
Women and Wine. Business at the box-office was wonder¬ 
ful! 

New Zealand has had only three Censors first, W. Joliffe, 
then W. A. Tanner, and W. A. von Keisenberg (the present 
Censor). They were good choices, although naturally some 
of their decisions have come in for adverse criticism from 
time to time. 

The war had added somewhat to the Censor’s problems: 
newsreels are likely to be rather more troublesome than 
features in this connection. The most difficult of all films 
to deal with are those containing some religious aspect. 
But on the whole, not many banned pieces of film are 
left lying on his floor at the end of an average day’s work 
with the censorial scissors. (In actual practice the Censoi 
does not make many cuts himself: he indicates where they 
are to be made and leaves the excision to the film ex¬ 
changes.) For this lightening of his task, our Censor has 
some cause to thank Hollywood s Production Code an 
internal system of self-control by the Hays Office which 
lays down what subjects may not be treated and so, in 
effect, censors films before they are made instead of aftei. 
This Code was largely the outcome of pressure by the 
Legion of Decency, an organisation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America inaugurated in 1934 with the announced 
purpose of arousing public opinion against objectionable 
movies and to urge Catholics to avoid patronising such 
pictures. 
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choice of mates , . . was singularly haphazard.’—p. 45 
Maureen O Sullivan and Johnny Weismuller in Tarzan’s Secret Treasure 


Newspaper reporters . . . engaged in the most intense rivalry 
with female colleagues.'—p. 48 
Rosalind Russell and Cary Grant in His Girl Friday 












‘ The mastermind who solves 
problems unaided/—p. 51 


George Sanders in 
The Falcon Takes Over 


‘. the precociousness of 
American youth as a model 
for our own/—p. 63 

Mickey Rooney as ‘ Andy 
Hardy ’ 












Some of the restrictions of the Code appear so far-fetched 
and so comprehensive that, if they were strictly adhered to, 
even the production of nursery rhymes would be difficult. 
For another thing, they are standards for peace-time, and 
one must assume that they have been tacitly lowered for 
war purposes. One ban, for instance, is against the show¬ 
ing of brutal killings in detail; another clause declares that 
the history, institutions, prominent people, and citizenry 
of other nations shall be presented fairly'! 

The effect of the Code has also been to prevent the 
movies from touching some subjects that deserve a place 
in adult drama (e.g., miscegenation, and sex hygiene), 
while it undoubtedly has meant much absurd watering- 
down, unhealthy evasion, and distortion in Hollywood’s 
treatment of original material from the stage or from 
fiction. And even the Hays Office cannot think of every- 
thing-it could not, for example, foresee that a film with 
the innocent title of The King and the Chorus-Girl would 
coincide—however remotely—with a royal scandal and so 
get itself banned entirely in some British countries (it was 
released here under the title of Romance in Paris). Nor 
should we make the mistake of thinking that the Hays 
Office is purely altruistic; that it exists solely to serve the 
interests of public morals. It also exists to serve the inter¬ 
ests of the film industry. T he Hays organisation came into 
being in order to combat, by voluntary restraint, a threat 
of public interference in the industry to bring about more 
rigid censorship. Indeed, the fact that so many pictures are 
still made which narrowly skirt the borderline of decency 
suggests that the chief purpose of the Hays organisation 
is perhaps not so much to purify the movies as to maintain 
them at a moral level which will attract as much money as 
possible to the box-office, and at the same time to avoid 
violating the moral susceptibilities of the public at any 
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given period to such an extent that there will be a renewed 
threat of public interference and control; or to such an 
extent that foreign markets, especially in Roman Catholic 
countries, will be jeopardised. By this interpretation, the 
chief job of the Hays Office is to maintain a balance be¬ 
tween what is profitable and what is permissible. And it is 
w^orth noting in this connection that the Hays Office is not 
only interested in censorship: its field has been extended to 
resist other trends which might lead to Government control 
over the industry. To-day a regular function of the Hays 
organisation is to represent the larger cinema companies 
before State and Federal tribunals.* 

Yet on the whole the Hays Office has probably done the 
cinema slightly more good than harm. It has certainly saved 
Hollywood from wasting a good deal of money. And I am 
sure that research into our censorship files would reveal 
that more cuts have had to be made on moral grounds in 
films from Great Britain (where the Hays Office does not 
operate), than in Amercan ones. As a general rule, 
comedies of the bedroom type are more likely to be salacious 
when they come from Elstree than when they come from 
Hollywood. Tom Walls, for example, might have starved 
if he had had to make films in America. 

Probably the greatest advantage of New Zealand s system 
of censorship is that it is a single, national system. When a 
film is passed for exhibition in Wellington it is passed for 
the whole country. In America and Australia, on the other 
hand, there is State censorship as well as Federal censor¬ 
ship, and in the former country there is often local or com¬ 
munity censorship as well. Inevitably, standards of what 
may and may not be shown on the screen differ from State 
to State and even sometimes from town to town: in the 
U.S.A., the South, for example, will probably have different 

* Report of Temporary National Economic Committee, U..S.A., 1941. 
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ideas from the North about a negro sequence in some pic¬ 
ture; one locality may be broadminded enough to allow 
a married couple to share a double-bed, while another may 
insist on single ones (this is probably the reason why most 
movie couples are single-bedded). And so on. Nothing 
much escapes the eagle eye of Mr. Hays—certainly not the 
contours of Lana Turner when clad in a sweater, and of 
the dozens of other Hollywood starlets who immediately 
adopted this revealing fashion. Tight-fitting sweaters are 
now ‘out’. Nothing much escapes his ears either; indeed, 
he sometimes seems to hear things which aren’t there. Re¬ 
cently he forbade a studio to use the classic Wild Western 
phrase, ‘Reach, buddy!’ because it ‘suggested excessive 
gunplay’, and he cut the line ‘Head for the border, boys!’ 
from another cowboy picture because it might imply that 
Mexico was a haven for bandits! 

An American magazine not long ago published a list of 
the latest words and phrases put upon the Hollywood Index 
by Mr. Hays. This was it (the parentheses are his): 

W^ORDS AND Phrases to be Omitted from all Pictures 
Alley cat (applied to a woman) 

Broad (applied to a woman) 

God, Lord, Jesus, Christ (unless used reverently) 
‘Fanny’ 

Fairy (in a vulgar sense) 

‘Fire’—cries of 

Goose (in a vulgar sense) 

Hot (applied to a woman) 

‘In your hat’ 

Lousy 

Nuts (except when meaning ‘crazy’) 

Razzberry (the sound) 

Tomcat (applied to a man) 

Buzzard (too similar in sound to bastard) 


Words and Phrases Invariably Deleted by Political 
Censor Boards 

Bum (England) 

Punk (England) 

Stick ’em up (U.S. and Canada) 

Shag (British Empire) 

Words and Phrases Particularly Offensive to Patrons 
IN Foreign Countries 
Frog (French) 

Kike (U.S. and England) 

Spig (Mexico and Central America) 

Wop (Italian) 

I make no apology for quoting that list. At least it should 
somewhat allay the qualms of any good people who fear 
that their ears may be sullied if they go to the movies, or 
who are concerned to keep the wells of English pure and 
undefiled. But I do not find it quite so reassuring myself. 
While Mr Hays and his assistant-Purifiers (including our 
own Censor) are so busy trying to clean house in this 
way they may overlook the fact that the drains are blocked. 
1 think we had an instance of this here recently when, at 
the very time that the American-serviceman-New-Zealand- 
girl problem was causing concern, a film was released in 
which the hero, a romantic U.S. Marine, landed in Iceland 
and laid siege to a local belle (Sonja Henie), who threw 
over her faithful but dull Icelandic sweetheart without hesi¬ 
tation in favour of the more glamorous newcomer. 

That was the approved pattern of conduct in this film 
(and in several others like it), and although, as I have said, 
I am against censorship on principle, if we must have it I 
would suggest that the custodians of our screen morals 
might be better employed in discouraging this sort of thing 
than in worrying about whether we should, say, be allowed 
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to hear a few naughty words in Noel Coward's In Which 
We Serve. 

Nevertheless, in fairness I must repeat that, comparatively 
speaking, screen censorship in New Zealand does not offer 
a great deal of ground for criticism, apart of course from 
the general criticism of censorship as such. It sometimes 
allows us to see things that are considered unsuitable for 
Australian and English eyes: notably, in the case of Eng¬ 
land, the film version of Green Pastures, the all-negro play 
about God and Heaven which offended against the English 
law forbidding the representation of the Deity on stage or 
screen. Not that New Zealanders showed much appreciation 
of their good luck: Green Pastures was an unqualified box- 
office ‘flop’. 

Since the affair of Women and Wine which opened the 
story of screen censorship in this country, there have been 
-so far as my research can reveal-only two other contro¬ 
versies approaching the status of a ‘ cause celebre ’. One con¬ 
cerned All Quiet on the Western Front, which was finally 
released on appeal about 1931 after having been banned in 
the first instance for being out of keeping with the unwar- 
like atmosphere of the period! Xhe other occurred within 
recent memory and centered round Love on the Dole. This 
English screen version of a successful play about the De¬ 
pression in Great Britain had been in New Zealand many 
months before the public started to take an interest in it, 
as a result of questions in some papers about what had 
happened to the film. It was then revealed that it had been 
rejected by our Censor. 

Now, the position is that when a film is so rejected, the 
company which owns it has the right to dispute the Censor’s 
decision before an Appeal Board. This board consists of 
three members : a stipendiary magistrate (as chairman) and 
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two women, one of whom represents the film interests and 
the other women's welfare societies and similar organisa¬ 
tions. It costs 15s per 1,000 feet of film to lodge an appeal, 
with a minimum charge of five guineas, the money being 
refunded if the appeal is upheld. 

At the time when Love on the Dole came into the lime¬ 
light, the Appeal Board had been functioning with the same 
personnel for very many years: and that our censorship 
system has operated without much friction is shown by the 
fact that appeals lodged with it have been very infrequent. 
In the past five years, during which a total of 9,150 films 
were imported, there were altogether only ten cases before 
the board (six dismissed, four allowed). In two of those 
years there were no appeals at all. But suddenly it was 
announced that the old board had been thanked for its long 
services and had been replaced by a new board, which had 
considered the case of Love on the Dole and had reversed 
the Censor's decision, thereby permitting the film’s release. 
It is unnecessary to go very deeply into the inner politics of 
this decision—politics certainly entered into it; there were 
private screenings for the Prime Minister and Members of 
Parliament; protests from political bodies; and so on, the 
whole controversy being linked to some extent with an 
approaching General Election-but the general impression 
left in the public mind was that both the Censor and the 
old Appeal Board had rather fallen down on their jobs, the 
one in rejecting the film in the first place, and the other 
in not reviewing his decision. 

This impression, however, would seem to have been 
erroneous and unfair. My own inquiries incline me to the 
view that the Censor was unwilling to take the responsi¬ 
bility on his own of passing a film which might be likely to 
arouse some political dissension in wartime and which, in 
addition, did technically offend against accepted screen 
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standards of morality in that it showed a heroine selling 
herself to a most unpleasant character in the story because 
her family was in want—and remaining a heroine. There 
were other infringements of the accepted conventions of 
censorship as well. 

I think that the Censor should have showed more bold¬ 
ness and should have passed the film in the first place: 
still, there was a good deal to be said for his action. Having 
decided that the film was unsuitable he could not reason¬ 
ably be expected to go back on his own decision, particu¬ 
larly as there appears to have been political pressure on him 
to do so. In support of his ban he could quote as precedent 
the fact that Canada had also rejected the film, and so had 
the Commonwealth Censorship of Australia (though the 
ban in that country was subsequently lifted on appeal). 
Furthermore, if censorship is to operate with any success 
at all it must be consistent, and some of those people who 
were now wanting Love on the Dole to be passed for 
political reasons were the very sort of people who, in other 
circumstances, would have been most insistent on uphold¬ 
ing the strict moral canons on which the Censor had re¬ 
jected it. Finally, it would seem that the Censor fully 
expected that the film would come before the Appeal Board, 
which would then have to take the responsibility of decid¬ 
ing its future. But it did not come before the old Appeal 
Board, for the simple reason that nobody lodged an appeal 
on its behalf. Political interests were pressing for the film 
to be released because it was very much a plea for the 
underdog and an indictment of the economic system which 
produces slumps; the film interests were pressing for its 
release because—well, because it was their picture. Yet 
apparently neither group was willing to risk lodging an 
appeal with the old board because it was feared that that 
board might uphold the Censor. If it did, that would be 
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ilue end of the matter, for the board’s decision is final. 

The point is that such an appeal can be lodged only by 
the film company whose product has been censored. What¬ 
ever were the motives for delay in the Love on the Dole 
case—and they were probably fairly mixed'—the film ex¬ 
change did not make a move until Love on the Dole had 
become a public issue and various pressures had begun to 
be felt. Then the old appeal board was replaced by a new 
one, which reviewed the film and passed it—rather too late, 
as it happened, to be of much use as propaganda in the 
General Election I 

As it turned out, Love on the Dole was a film which fully 
justified the efforts made to get it shown, though it would 
be hard to justify the form they took. Apart from this, 
however, I think the most important aspect of this whole 
controversy—an aspect to which hardly any attention was 
given at the time—was that it revealed a weakness in our 
censorship legislation. Members of the public have the 
right (I can, however, find no record of its having been 
exercised) to appeal to the Minister against the Censor’s 
approval of a fdm, but not to appeal against his disapproval 
of one. At present only the film interests which are pre¬ 
sumed to have suffered by censorship are legally permitted 
to object to it. But public interests may also have suffered: 
it should therefore, I think, be competent for any reputable 
citizen or group of citizens who feel that a ban imposed by 
the Censor is wrong to take the initiative to get it reviewed. 


Throughout most of this chapter ihe viewpoint favoured 
has been the old-fashioned liberal one that, in the long 
run, the community is best left to censor itself; that when 
given the opportunity coupled with knowledge it can 
usually be relied on to reject the bad and accept the good. 
At the same time, of course, there is another school of 
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thought an important one, too—which approves of censor¬ 
ship and would indeed extend it greatly, but holds that 
what is needed is censorship of wrong ideas rather than 
censorship of ‘naughty’ words. By the standards of these 
people many of the films that are allowed into this country 
should be kept out, while some of those which are kept 
out should be allowed in. They argue also that, under 
censorship as it operates at present, smut can easily be 
passed while serious material can be banned, on the ground 
that it may prove ‘controversial’. 

There is much more to be said from all sides, but I do 
not propose to say it here. In fact, the only other thing I 
want to say on this topic of censorship, and I can say it now 
by way of introduction to the next chapter, is that I some¬ 
times feel that censors might all do better if they concerned 
themselves less with trying to protect our morals and more 
with trying to protect our history-books. 
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IV. HOLLYWOOD MAKES 
HIS TORY 


IF YOU ASKED THE AVERAGE NEW ZEALANDER WHAT HE KNOWS 

about Disraeli he Vv^ould probably be tempted to answer 
that he was an English statesman who looked like George 
Arliss. It is at least likely that your question would imme¬ 
diately conjure up in his mind’s eye a picture of the famous 
actor with a goatee beard, slumped in his seat in the House 
of Commons, his hat over his eyes, craftily pretending to 
be asleep. And you would probably get a similar kind of 
reaction if you asked questions about Queen Victoria, Clive 
of India, Henry VIII, and several dozen other historical 
characters: in each case the memory drawn from the screen 
would come before the memory drawn from the school text¬ 
book. 

Thus the historical film offers another example of the 
way in which the cinema colours and moulds our know¬ 
ledge and outlook. But it is such a special and important 
example that it deserves a chapter to itself. 

In spite of the fact that such entertainment runs the 
risk of being suspect as ‘educational’—a serious box-office 
handicap—history has always made a big appeal to Holly¬ 
wood. Several of the milestones (and biggest money¬ 
makers) in screen history were of this type. For instance. 
The Birth of a Nation, The Ten Commandments, The Sea 
Hawk, and, more recently. Gone With the Wind. And 
indeed the historical film offers unrivalled opportunity to 
exploit that mass spectacle or panoramic sweep of action 
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which belongs exclusively to the motion picture and is 
perhaps its greatest single asset over other media of enter¬ 
tainment. In no other way than by going to the pictures 
can you experience the Storming of the Bastille, the Charge 
of the Light Brigade, or the Battle of Trafalgar so cheaply, 
so excitingly, or so safely—and with such a small expendi¬ 
ture of your own magination. The war, has, of course, re¬ 
duced the number of historical spectacles, because they are 
expensive to make and draw heavily on manpower, but 
there are still a good many of them. 

New Zealanders, it would seem, enjoy this type of film 
to just about the same extent as audiences in other parts 
of the world, though film men in this country will tell 
you from time to time that ‘our public won't stand for these 
period pictures’. But these films, like all others, tend to 
come in cycles, and when the success of an ‘epic’ like Lloyds 
of London, The Private Life of Henry VIII, or Mutiny on 
the Bounty, drives every other producer in America and 
Great Britain into a frenzy of emulation, budgeting for vast 
quantities of wigs and brocades and calling up regiments of 
extra players, then the average picturegoer in New Zealand 
will fall into line at the box-office just as readily as the 
average picturegoer elsewhere and pay his one-and-six to 
see what Mr Zanuck, Mr DeMille, or Sir Alexander Korda 
has done to the romantic past. And he will go on doing it 
for almost as long as that particular ‘historical cycle’ keeps 
on turning and until somebody produces a Theodora Goes 
Wild or a Thin Man and starts a cycle of crazy comedy or 
detective farce, as the case may be. 

He will, of course, pay his one-and-six rather more read¬ 
ily if he thinks that the history he is going to see is ‘British- 
made’. In this respect we are inclined to be obstinately, 
and often illogically, patriotic. There are still plenty of 
people in this country who will tell you that they don’t like 
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‘these American pictures: what they really enjoy is a good 
British show such as Disraeli, Mutiny on the Bounty, or 
Cavalcade*, It always gives me a rather malicious delight 
to prick the bubble of their national conceit by pointing 
out to such people when I meet them that these so-very- 
British films were, in fact, made in America. But naturally, 
British history on the screen appeals to us more than 
American; it would be strange if it did not. So a film like 
Cimarron, dealing with the opening up of the West, which 
was one of the biggest money-makers of all time in the 
States, was a flop in New Zealand. Similarly it is almost 
an article of faith among film men here that stories about 
the American Civil War have very little appeal to our 
public. And there is something in it. Gone with the Wind 
was certainly an exception—-but that was a very special 
film, with some very special box-office stars.'*' 

Perhaps because it is their peculiar field of enterprise, 
the movies have in general done a fairly good job in the 
presentation of historical spectacles, even allowing for their 
tendency to go to extremes—to give Juliet a balcony which 
would have required Romeo to be a steeplejack in order to 
climb it; and in the Dietrich film about Catherine the 
Great, for instance, to clutter up every corner of the screen 
without outsize ikons and grinning gargxDyles. But what the 
movies have done to history apart from spectacle is not so 
good. 

In the production of historical pictures, the film industry 
has a very great responsibility, which I doubt if the industry 
even faintly realises (or if it does, it keeps the fact to itself). 
The cinema, as I must repeat, is a mighty educator; its 

* Gone With the Wmd cost 3,957,000 dollars to make, compared with 
100,000 for the historic Birth of a Nation—also with a Civil War theme 
—which was produced in 1915, and which is now eleventh on the list 
of all-time best-sellers of the screen. 


impressions are vivid and lasting; it has advantages over 
every other medium for bringing both the past and the 
present to life. One can safely say that thousands and 
thousands of people in this country and other parts of the 
world now know something about many of the great figures 
and events of the past which they would never have known 
but for the movies. I suggest, however, that in many cases 
it might be better for such people that they should know 
nothing about these things, rather than that they should 
know about them from the Hollywood viewpoint. 

That is a contentious statement, and before I try to sub¬ 
stantiate it, let me say that 1 am fully aware that the 
movie industry is a commercial enterprise. When it clothes 
the bare bones of history with flesh it does so in order that 
the public will find the process sufficiently entertaining to 
pay money to see it. That the public may, at the same 
time, be educated is, naturally, of very secondary import¬ 
ance to the industry. But whether the desire for profit is 
ever sufficient excuse for deliberate distortion and varnish¬ 
ing of the truth is quite another matter. 

Let me also give the industry fullest credit for having 
produced several historical and biographical screenplays 
that were eminently worth while. For example, films like 
Louis Pasteur, Emile Zola, Henry VIII, Marie Walewska, 
Rembnandt, Tudor Rose, So Great a Man, and Tennessee 
Johnson, to name just a few more or less at random, which 
retained veracity to a considerable degree without any 
noticeable loss in entertainment. 

There have been many others, however, in which truth 
has counted for so little that it might, as I say, have been 
better for human knowledge if they had never been made. 

You can make yourself unpopular and earn a reputation 
for intellectual snobbishness by pointing this sort of thing 
out. I have met some people who seemed rather to resent 


being told that, although Leslie Howard’s last film, The 
First of the Few, was admittedly good entertainment, it was 
grossly and quite unnecessarily inaccurate. But this sort of 
thing needs to be said by somebody, and said strongly, be¬ 
cause such a film carries enormous authority. It has an 
odour of sanctity: you can hardly believe that any producer 
would have the cheek to fiddle with the facts of such a story. 

Yet the painful truth is that, to the film industry of the 
English-speaking countries, there is nothing sacred—nothing, 
that is, except the box-office. (In other countries it may be 
the demands of the State or the ruling political party that 
are sacrosanct.) And unfortunately our film producers as a 
breed long ago decided that fiction was almost invariably 
more profitable than fact—and therefore preferable to it. 
So they have an engrained preference for the dramatic and 
the glamorous, no matter what the cost may be in historical 
accuracy. They just cannot believe that truth can be 
stranger than fiction and at least as exciting: they must 
always try to go one better. The record of actual events, 
and true-to-life portraits of real characters, are not merely 
touched up but are often so heavily coated with dramatic 
varnish that they are practically unrecognisable. Film¬ 
makers have clone it so often it has become a congenital 
habit. 

In The First of the Few it was not only the salient points 
of the story that were twisted but even the technical details. 
In general, however, the studios are fairly accurate in their 
background details of furnishings, costumes, and so on. 
They should be: they spend enough money maintaining 
special ‘research’ departments. Not very often do they 
make the kind of bloomer I noticed in The Sign of the 
Cross, where one of the Roman soldiers was wearing a wrist- 
watch! It is rather the general approach to the subject, 
the whole atmosphere of the picture, that is often so per- 
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nicious from an educational point of view—and when I 
say ‘educational’ I mean the word in its widest sense. The 
First of the Few has been mentioned as a striking and 
fairly recent example of easily avoidable inaccuracy, but 
it was very mild by comparison with some. One of the 
worst cases that I can remember was the pretentious Marie 
Antoinette. Here it was not so much what was shown as 
what was omitted that caused the mischief. Having con¬ 
ducted a one-man Mass Observation on this picture, I 
would suggest that the impression uppermost in the minds 
of most people who saw it was that the Royal Family of 
France were the undeserving victims of a very harsh fate. 
In actual fact the King and Queen of France at the time 
of the Revolution were probably no worse, and perhaps a 
great deal better, than thousands of others in the aristo¬ 
cratic class of which they were the well-meaning but incom¬ 
petent figureheads. As individuals, they were deserving of 
sympathy. Yet the suggestion forced home (but very subtly) 
in scene after scene of this picture was that it would have 
been better if the masses of France had continued to under¬ 
go several more centuries of tyranny rather than that Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette should have had their heads 
chopped off. In agonisingly complete detail we saw the 
misery of the Queen (iNorma Shearer) as one by one her 
husband, her children, and her friends were torn from her 
side: but there was scarcely anything at all to indicate the 
deep-rooted social, political, and economic causes that made 
the Revolution, and its excesses, practically inevitable. 

If Marie Antoinette were to be believed—and the trouble 
was that many people would never think to question it— 
this tremendous expression of the popular will was simply 
and solely the work of a pack of bloodthirsty, self-seeking 
ruffians. When you consider that the film was produced 
by the descendants of the men who produced the Revolu- 
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tion in America, it was enough to make Lafayette spin in 
his grave! 

It is silly to look for niggers in every woodpile; as foolish 
to imagine that you can see the sinister hand of Big Busi¬ 
ness pulling every string in Hollywood as it is for some 
people to see the finger of Moscow, Jewry, or the Pope 
in every political pie. It may have been that this white¬ 
washing of the Royal Family and aristocracy of France, and 
this blackguarding of the Revolutionaries, was done 
deliberately by M-G-M in order to help create a state of 
mind in the modern public opposed to change and in 
favour of the status quo. Or it may have been that the 
producers were simply thinking of their precious box- 
offices when they slapped on the whitewash. I wouldn’t 
like to say, but either way the effect of a film like this is 
deplorable because it cold-shoulders the truth and lacks all 
sense of proportion. 

Not wishing to be indicted on the same charge, I must 
reiterate that I am fully aware that producers of factual 
stories must be allowed a good deal of dramatic licence in 
their manner of presenting them. What I do not admit is 
that they are thereby licensed to indulge in an orgy of 
misrepresentation. Even Hollywood can be reasonably 
accurate without being dull, and on a number of occasions 
it has been. 

But there have been very many other occasions when 
historical truth was at a discount, if not actually treated 
as a liability by the producers. Nor is this tendency con¬ 
fined to feature films; you find the same thing happening 
frequently in shorts. I am thinking particularly of a popu¬ 
lar series called Passing Parade which purports, in a fore¬ 
word to each item, to present ‘the spirit of the subject’ 
while admitting that historical facts have not necessarily 
been followed. This type of disclaimer is very popular 


with producers: it is at least honest, and nobody would 
object if it allowed them a reasonable latitude in present¬ 
ing the facts. Unfortunately, it is too often interpreted as 
a blanket clause that will cover a multitude of sins against 
the truth; and the trouble also is that the average picture- 
goer forgets the foreword and remembers only the exciting 
but highly-coloured contents. He cannot be expected to 
visit the reference library to check up. So he may go 
through the rest of his life believing that the reason for 
Napoleon s defeat was that he had an implacable vendetta 
with a fellow-Corsican, who hunted him up and down 
Europe and who was solely responsible for persuading the 
Russians to burn Moscow and the British to launch the 
Peninsular Campaign. Why, we were even shown a scene 
of the fellow’s grave in Paris: he must have lived, otherwise 
how could he have died and got his name on a tombstone? 

It is pretty hard to argue with ‘facts’ like that. The 
advantage is all on the side of the false but emotionally- 
exciting screenplay, as opposed to the accurate but com¬ 
paratively dull text-book. 

But, you may think, does it matter? If, shall we say, 
Mr Zanuck wants to build up Tyrone Power as the big 
saga and epic man of 20th Century Fox, and if he doesn’t 
give even half a hoot for history in the process, why bother 
to feel so strongly about it so long as Tyrone’s ians are 
satisfied? After all, a film s chief job is to be entertaining. 

Yes, but not its only job; and anyway I still insist that it 
is possible for an historical film to be entertaining without 
being a tissue of falsehoods and even more misleading half- 
truths. And while such M-G-Mprovements as those I 
have been mentioning may seem hardly worth making such 
a song about, when you come to add them up over a period 
of years, the effect of all the distortion and colouring of the 
truth for which the cinema is responsible is likely to be¬ 
come fairly serious. 
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What earthly use, one might ask, is it for our school¬ 
teachers to go on teaching children the true facts of history 
if Hollywood is going to continue teaching them the wrong 
ones? For Hollywood will nearly always win. How can 
you get a child to remember that the Crusades were fought 
for commerce and (to some extent) for Christianity when 
he knows, thanks to Cecil B. DeMille, that they were fought 
for the lovely eyes of Loretta Young? Or that Peter the 
Hermit lived nearly too years before Richard the Lion- 
Heart when he saw them together in the DeMille ‘epic’? 

How can you convince him that the real Parnell was re¬ 
served, cold, and unemotional by temperament when he has 
a clear mental picture of the ebullient Mr Gable? 

‘My dear girl’, you may argue, ‘it is not true that 
Ferdinand de Lesseps built the Suez Canal because he 
couldn’t marry the Empress Eugenie’. It is no use. But 
it must have been that way’, she will reply. ‘I saw it on the 
films’. 

And so on. 'Fhe instances of Hollywood’s disregard for 
veracity in this particular department could fill several pages 
(and I hope they do, in the Recording Angel’s ledger). But 
the gravest charge that emerges from such an examination 
is that our film industry is really doing the very thing that 
we so often accused the Nazis of doing-but doing it without 
even the slight justification that the Nazis had. For the 
Nazis, when they deliberately and ruthlessly twisted and 
rewrote history to suit their own purposes, were at least 
Actuated by the motive, however misguided, of serving the 
State. It was a question with them of principle and high 
policy—a bad principle undoubtedly, but still a principle. 
Murder (whether of persons or facts) is slightly less repre¬ 
hensible when it is done on principle and in the national 
interest than when it is done simply for sectional gain. But 
except perhaps in the case of some wartime propaganda 
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pictures, our film studios can scarcely plead even this excuse. 
When they distort or gloss over the facts they are either just 
being slipshod (which is difficult to believe, and inexcusable 
anyway) or else their main motive is selfishly commercial. 
They are out to sell all the tickets they can—and be hanged 
to truth and the consequences! 

The mention above of the Corsican who went a-feudin’ 
on Napoleon s trail brings to mind one very interesting 
aspect of the contemporary historical film-the almost 
frenzied desire of producers to find, or create, in the past 
some parallel with the present. Just as one meets characters 
in almost every modern war film who can be guaranteed 
at some stage of the story to jump into a bomb-crater and 
deliver an oration on the subject of What England Means 
to Me, or Why I Love America, so one is continually com¬ 
ing across Famous Personages in historical films who do 
things or make speeches which will cause the onlooker to 
think to himself, ‘Ah, just like Hitler’-or Churchill, or 
Roosevelt, or Stalin. 

Our friend the fictitious Corsican, for instance, was not 
only credited with having invented the scorched-earth 
policy and sold it to the Tsar of Russia, but he was also 
represented as the symbol of the Little Man who pulls 
down the tyrant who has double-crossed him. Even a worth¬ 
while and largely factual film like Tennessee Johnson con¬ 
tained a warning that disunity in the United States would 
be a temptation to foreign aggressors, and though this warn¬ 
ing was supposedly uttered some eighty years ago it was 
obviously directed to the present. 

Some of this ‘parallelism’ is legitimate and perfectly 
natural: we know that history does sometimes repeat itself. 
But the cinema will often go to extraordinary lengths to 
make sure that it does. As a result, some historical film 
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characters exhibit a foreknowledge of coming events that is 
truly remarkable, since the events may not be coming for 
several centuries. Thus it is no unusual thing to hear a 
screen Nelson talking glibly about the need for defending 
democracy against the threat of totalitarianism, or to find 
Russian film heroes like Alexander Nevsky, Peter the Great, 
and General Suvorov making speeches which might have 
been dictated by Stalin or his advisers. So far in this war 
we have not seen any films based on the lives of Julius 
Caesar, Genghis Khan, Oliver Cromwell, or the Duke of 
Marlborough, but if we do we may confidently expect to 
discover that the vocabularies of these men included such 
phrases as ‘fascism’, ‘total war’, and unconditional sur¬ 
render’, and even that one of them at least was in the 
habit of making the V-sign. 

In all such cases I feel that our film producers are over¬ 
anxious to ram the propagandist moral down our throats. 
Their method is about as subtle as a sock on the jaw. But 
filmgoers are not completely stupid, and in general, his¬ 
torical parallels can best be left to draw themselves. 


As a general rule, it may be said that each country films 
its own history best. Britain made a pretty bad historical 
hash of Catherine the Great but did comparatively well 
by Henry VIII, Lady Jane Grey, Charles II, and Nell 
Gwynn. Hollywood made a worse mess of Catherine, and 
mutilated Mary Queen of Scots more than the headsman 
did, but has given us, in a large number of films, a fairly 
accurate picture of several aspects of American history. 
So Great a Man was, for the few who have seen it, a reveal¬ 
ing and unforgettable glimpse of Abraham Lincoln; 
stripped of some of its romantic frills, Brigham Young was 
a reasonable presentation of the Mormon persecution and 
trek; Gone With the Wind, Tennessee Johnson, and a good 
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many other Civil War stories have provided us with a use¬ 
ful background of knowledge about that complicated issue; 
the opening up of the West, warfare with the Indians, and 
the discovery of oil and gold, have supplied the theme of 
countless Hollywood screenplays: and, on the whole, even 
the wildest and woolliest Cowboys 'n Injuns thriller is 
likely to be more essentially accurate in its period atmos¬ 
phere than the average Hollywood venture into the history 
of other countries. John Ford’s Stage Coach, to name only 
one, was an outstanding example of exciting fiction with 
the ‘feel’ of the period. 

Even Cecil B. DeMille is more at home among the 
annals of his own country than among those of the Holy 
Land. DeMille’s method of dealing with history is to tackle 
it low, and from the resulting melee history always emerges 
somewhat dishevelled—a characteristic immortalised in the 
little verse: 

Cecil B. DeMille 
Much against his will. 

Was persuaded to leave Moses 
Out of the Wars of the Roses. 

But even allowing for this, DeMille did a much better 
job of picture-making when he forgot about God and 
escaped from the quagmire of religious spectacle (The 
Crusades, Sign of the Cross, etc.) in which he had been 
floundering, on to the firmer ground of American history. 
His Plainsman would stand comparison with the great 
majority of period pieces and, despite DeMillean extra¬ 
vagances, his Buccaneer was not without some merit as a 
picture of the War of 1812 and the Battle of New Orleans. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this rule—or perhaps 
it is only a theory of mine. Emile Zola and Louis Pasteur 
were examples of American films which treated non-Amer¬ 
ican subjects with understanding, while on the other hand 
there have been occasions when American producers have 
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butchered their own national characters. And the same 
goes for the British. Still, it is natural that, most other 
things being equal, any national film industry should show 
a little more respect for its own country’s past than an out¬ 
sider would. 

While it is true that each country is likely to film its 
own history better than anybody else, it is also true that 
Continental film producers make the best history of all. 
Possibly this is because the French, the Russians, the Czechs 
and, yes, the Germans, are more inclined to be realistic 
and less dominated by the romantic conventions of the 
screen than either the British or Americans. 

Consider the case of Old Vienna—perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar locale for costume pictures that the screen has yet dis¬ 
covered. Innumerable screenplays from the States and 
Great Britain have built up the legend that pre-Nazi 
Vienna was always a city of gaiety, spring blossoms, and 
song; a city inhabited by a race of friendly, jovial Teutons 
who dressed up in splendid uniforms but never fought— 
except over the pretty girls who thronged the sunny streets 
and beer gardens. On nearly every occasion when we have 
seen it, this fairy city has been ruled over by the benign 
Franz Josef, whose preoccupation—if we are to believe the 
evidence of our own eyes in the theatre—was to take a 
fatherly interest in ambitious artists, struggling composers 
of waltz music, and young lovers temporarily estranged. 
In one film there was even the suggestion that the revolu¬ 
tion which put Franz Josef on the throne succeeded only 
because Johann Strauss wrote the march for it. It is a strik¬ 
ing commentary on our conservatism that, despite two 
bitter wars against the Austrians, this legend about Old 
Vienna persists as strongly as that allied legend that the 
Danube is Blue. 
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However, those who saw Mayerling may have begun to 
doubt both legends. For this French film exemplified per¬ 
fectly the difference between the Hollywood and the Con¬ 
tinental approaches to history. It was the story of the 
famous tragedy at the Hapsburg hunting-lodge, and I am 
doing Hollywood no injustice to suggest that, with such a 
theme of passion in high places, and with Old Vienna as 
the setting, the Americans (and probably the British) 
would have turned this story into an orgy of plush and 
plaster and Strauss waltzes, with battalions of extra players 
in toy-soldier uniforms, and those miles of marble corridors 
and solemnly-opening doors which many of us remember 
so well from the Maurice Chevalier-Lubitsch films. 

With the French it was different, very different. They 
gave us some of the glitter of Old Vienna but they also gave 
us the dirt. There was dust in the streets and on the Im¬ 
perial furnishings, and a griminess in human conduct which 
would have been a major heresy to Hollywood. And the 
Emperor Franz Josef was no longer a benign old sugar- 
daddy but a grim old tyrant. 

Or compare pictures like Peter the Great (Russian), and 
The Legend of Prague (the Czech film originally called 
The Golem), with their British and American counterparts. 
In the latter you would find stupendous wedding-cake 
palaces inhabited by people whose manners wxre beyond 
reproach. Yet I have read somewhere that the members of 
even such a superficially polite society as that which sur¬ 
rounded Louis XIV were by no means scrupulous about 
personal hygiene and were not above relieving themselves 
in the corridors of the Palace at Versailles. Well, we ve 
never actually seen that happening in any film, and I trust 
we never shall; but in such Continental productions as 
those I have mentioned you did get the feeling of cramped 
quarters, crude humour, cruelty, and lack of plumbing-a 
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general coarseness of living under an outward show of 
etiquette. You could almost smell the dirt. 

These were period pictures that were truly ‘in period’: 
this, one felt instinctively, was history as it really was, not 
history as Hollywood would like us to believe it was. It is 
a pity we do not see more like them. Perhaps if we did we 
might be making a start to solve the chicken-and-egg riddle. 
But it is asking a lot of producers to expect them to make 
films about Jack Cade’s mob, whose smell offended Shakes¬ 
peare’s fastidious nose, instead of films about Elizabeth’s 
court and the defeat of the Armada; about the Chartists 
and the fight of the mill-hands to win the right to live as 
human beings during the Industrial Revolution, instead of 
about the ever-widening boundaries of the Land of Hope 
and Glory. For Monarchy and Imperialism are still glam¬ 
orous and still sell a lot of tickets. 
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V. THE MOVIES GO 
TO WAR 


IN 1918, CARL LAEMMLE PRODUCED FOR UNIVERSAL A FILM 
called The Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin. In 1943, there 
appeared on New Zealand screens a production called 
Hitler, the Beast of Berlm. In 1930, almost exactly half 
way between those two dates, the same Carl Laemmle was 
seriously suggested for the Nobel Peace Prize for ‘debunk¬ 
ing’ militarism with his production of All Quiet on the 
Western Front. 

Those three titles give us, in small compass, not merely 
the history of the twentieth century but the whole story of 
the war film and the use of the cinema as a medium of 
propaganda. However, the story needs to be amplified here, 
if only because almost the whole of contemporary screen 
entertainment is coloured by the fact of war. Again, 
although I have to some extent dealt with propaganda 
when discussing the cinema’s political influence, the pro¬ 
pagandist trend goes far beyond that. 

In the comparatively memorable silent film of Beau Geste 
and in the story by P. C. Wren from which it was taken, 
there was a brutal French sergeant named Lejaune. When 
that same story was turned into a not-so-memorable talkie 
some years ago, the sergeant was still brutal—but he had 
changed his name and his nationality. He was called 
Markoff, and he was a Russian. 

There, it seems to me, is a rather striking example of how 
the screen can be used for a subtle form of propaganda. 
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Personally, 1 do not much care whether Sergeant Lejaune 
was changed from a Frenchman into a Turk, a Russian, 
a German, an Englishman, or an Eskimo—but a change 
like that could hardly have been made by accident. The 
inference could only be that the producers at that time did 
not want to run any risk of offending the French, but that 
they were not averse from throwing a bit of mud at the 
Russians. 

Instances like the case of Sergeant Markoff-Lejaune could 
be multiplied many times; and it is in such multiplication, 
often of insignificant details, that the movies are able to 
play such a large part in colouring our views of nations, 
institutions, persons, or causes—colouring them in rosy hues 
or in shades of grey or black, building up prejudices or 
knocking them down. The governments of China and 
Mexico once lodged formal protests against the fact that 
the villains of so many films were portrayed as Chinese and 
and Mexicans. In China the trouble came to a head over 
Paramount’s The General Died at Dawn, and for a time 
all Paramount pictures were banned in that country. 

In peace time, the word propaganda has a rather nasty 
ring: we are on our guard against it. There is an attempt 
to make a distinction between ‘propaganda’ and ‘publicity’, 
though I must confess it often seems to me like splitting 
hairs. It used to be readily agreed that almost all German, 
Russian, and Italian pictures had a very strong flavour of 
propaganda, but it was customary to overlook the fact that 
a good many American and British productions were, even 
in peace time, cooked in the same pot. When we did hap¬ 
pen to notice the flavour, and when it suited our taste, we 
usually preferred to label it ‘publicity’. 

There, it seems to me, lies the distinction, if any. If the 
boosting is favourable to something we have at heart, it is 
‘all good publicity’. It is what the other fellow does that is 
propaganda. 
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That is in peace time. VV'hen we go to war our guard is 
down, and propaganda is openly recognised and even 
applauded as a vital weapon in the national effort, as power¬ 
ful in its way as guns. We not only have to convince other 
people, we must also keep on convincing ourselves: and the 
movies share w'ith the press, the pulpit, and the radio the 
task of doing it. 

So at the very outset of the present conflict—indeed, some 
time before it—the movie camera was loaded on to the war 
chariot, and since then, almost every film made in Great 
Britain has been strongly coloured by the fact that the 
nation is at war. And although America was not directly 
involved until two years later, Hollywood did not wait 
until the guns actually went off before starting to capitalise 
the war spirit. There still had to be a certain amount of 
diplomatic restraint: nevertheless, a series like The March 
of Time, which had never been exactly non-partisan, be¬ 
came even less so, and Confessions of a Nazi Spy and Chap¬ 
lin’s The Great Dictator were examples of an almost frontal 
attack from pre-war Hollywood on Germany. Similarly, the 
films of most other countries reflected what they were doing 
to fight a war, or to prepare to fight a war, or even to keep 
out of one. 

However much some of us may regret the propagandist 
use to which the cinema has been put, we can serve the 
cinema best by recognising the situation as it exists, if only 
in the hope perhaps of maintaining perspective and of 
doing a little to prevent the mental darkness which 
threatens to descend on any country in time of war from 
becoming a total black-out. For anybody who adopts that 
attitude, there is a set of questions prepared by Professor 
Richard Lewis which are worth bearing in mind. It does 
not matter whether the propaganda is blatant or subtle, 
whether it is specifically connected with the war situation 
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or not, almost any film will be found to suggest answers 
to some, if not all, of these questions: 

1. What are the assumptions about life and human nature 
on which the film rests? 

2. What values or goals do the characters in the film con¬ 
sider important? 

3. Do we think they are important? 

4. Is this film a defence of things as they are? 

5. Is it an argument for change? 

6. Were the problems of the characters remote from 
contemporary conditions, or were they closely related 
to the realities of today? 

7. Were the relations between the characters on the screen 
similar to those we are accustomed to? 

8. Would they be acceptable to us? 

9. Who wants us to think like this? 

10. What are his interests, and do they coincide with the 
interests of most of us? 

The trend towards propaganda—perhaps the most im¬ 
portant trend of the screen today—was apparent months, 
indeed years, before this war broke out. As far back as the 
middle of 1938, an English critic, Glyn Roberts, stated in 
the American magazine EsquirCy that British film produc¬ 
tion had been ‘quietly and effectively geared into the 
beautifully oiled and directed British propaganda machine*. 
Few who had been studying the situation could have denied 
the truth of that statement. Stoutest bulwark of Empire 
in British film production then (1938) was the shrewd little 
Hungarian, Alexander Korda. Korda is a good producer 
and a successful one, but it would seem that partly he has 
been successful because he has had the official approval of 
Whitehall, which has never hesitated to enlist the aid of any 
foreigner who can deliver the goods it wants in the desired 
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shades of red, white, and blue. For his considerable services 
to the British screen—which include The Private Life of 
Henry VIII, Sanders of the River, Fire Over England, The 
Four Feathers, and The Drum (which dealt with the heroic 
deeds of the soldiers who carry the white man’s burden on 
the North-West Frontier and which greatly incensed Indian 
audiences) —Korda is now Sir Alexailder. 

‘The harnessing of the film-making industry to the famous 
“Permanent Needs’’ of British policy was a hard job’, said 
the English writer previously quoted. Tt has been done . . . 
Provided the right films are made, the City and Whitehall 
don’t mind who makes them . . . The usual British methods 
are employed—the famous English week-end, the diplomatic 
lunch, the genteely flag-waving banquet, the inspired and 
beautifully understated leading article in semi-official news¬ 
papers, the freezing off of credits to the unco-operative, the 
turning on of the tap to those who play ball with skill and 
obedience, the offering of official co-operation “from the 
Services’’, the astute tossing around of honours and decora¬ 
tions ... It is the new technique. A “good’’ film is backed 
by all the might and irresistible authority of British official¬ 
dom. Open subsidies? Nothing so crude, nothing so coarse. 
Simply this—such banquets, such headlines, such send-offs 
by the best people that every theatre-manager in the Em¬ 
pire wants the film at any price and its profits are 
enormous’. 

In the America of the 1930’s it was much the same story. 
When anti-militarist feeling was still fairly fashionable near 
the beginning of the decade there were a few non-commital 
attempts to cash in on this sentiment (e.g.. The Man Who 
Reclaimed His Head, The World Moves On, Men Must 
Fight); but not one Hollywood studio has ever come out 
half as strongly against war as all of them have frequently 
come out in favour of it. Partly, of course, this was a gen¬ 
uine reflection of popular opinion, but partly it was also 
the desire of Hollywood to play safe—if, as has sometimes 
been suggested, it was not something more sinister. At one 
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time, Chaplin was reported to be thinking of making a big 
anti-war film, but he did not get past the stage of thinking, 
if, indeed, he ever reached it. I can remember only one 
really outstanding film which might be said to have been 
specifically dedicated to the positive theme of peace and 
world fellowship. This was the Ernst Lubitsch production 
in 1932 of The Man I Killed (screened under the title of 
The Broken Lullaby lest the public confuse it with a 
gangster story I). It was not notably popular : which would, 
of course, be Hollywood’s justification for not making more 
films like it. 

On the other hand, while Peace has been the Cinderella 
of movie themes. Military Glory has always been the spoilt 
brat. In Chapter II, I have referred to the frequency with 
which West Point and Annapolis Naval Academy have fig¬ 
ured as settings for Hollywood melodrama and musical- 
comedy, and most readers will have memories of the parade 
of jingoistic Hollywood films which passed week by week 
across our screens in the years of peace, all of them 
dedicated to the proposition that soldiering is the most 
glamorous and exciting and therefore most desirable of 
professions. Their name was legion, and it would not at 
this stage be serving any useful purpose to itemise them. 
Yet I remember one particularly, and if I now pay it some 
attention it is not because it was good entertainment, or 
because it had artistic merit, or even novelty. On the con¬ 
trary, The Spirit of Culver, as this film was called, was not 
worth a moment’s consideration on these counts. It was a 
puerile and badly-made picture not even subtle in its pro¬ 
pagandising. But I have always regarded it as being notable 
as an example of the glorification of the military spirit in 
the pre-war years (the date of production was 1938). 

Well then. The Spirit of Culver opened with scenes of 
youths starving during the Depression in the States. The 
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only remedy which Hollywood could suggest was for the 
young hero (Jackie Cooper) to be put, with a very bad 
grace on his part, into Culver Military School—presumably 
lest he grow up to challenge the system which causes slumps. 
Once at Culver he encountered the customary barrage of 
Jingoism laid down in these films—the usual talk about 
‘the spirit of the service’ and the way it ‘gets you, deep 
down inside’, the usual stock shots of trumpeters photo¬ 
graphed from ground level against a background of the 
Stars and Stripes, the usual disciplining from smug boy 
officers with shiny swords, and the usual mock-heroic utter¬ 
ances about the beauty of dying for freedom. Such an 
atmosphere pretty soon wore down the resistance and inde¬ 
pendent spirit of Jackie Cooper; and when I walked out 
of this picture in disgust (the only time I have ever been 
sufficiently upset to do that), I left him with the equally 
Freddie Bartholomew mooning and moping over 
monuments and medals—quite reconciled to having no 
other end in life than to become just a name on some 
future monument. 

Now it is perhaps thin ice f am treading on at this 
point. It has to be borne in mind, however, that that film 
which I have just described with pre-war candour belonged 
to the pre-war period and was typical of much of the dis¬ 
guised military propaganda that was served up to us in 
those years. Furthermore, I believe I would not be far 
wrong in suggesting that this kind of phoney patriotism 
is nauseating to real fighting men. It is also relevant to 
ask where, in these pre-war years, were the films that should 
have balanced The Spirit of Culver and its ilk? Where 
were the films about the soldiers of peace and the victories 
they have won-the scientists, the poets, the authors, the 
teachers, the great humanitarians? There were some of 
them, but the heroes of peace were outnumbered at least 


ten to one by the men of war. 

Now that there is a war on, the position, as I have said 
before, is different. In time of war, the conversion of the 
cinema to openly propagandist purposes (some may pre¬ 
fer to call it perversion) is inevitable. Those of us who 
regard the cinema as a form of art as well as of entertain¬ 
ment, and as an instrument for social progress, can probably 
now j>erform our most useful function by understanding 
the use to which it has been put by authority, and by doing 
our utmost to retain our critical faculties. Along with 
patriotism, let there be the recognition that patriotism is 
not enough. Together with the films that are designed to 
convince us that we are fighting to save civilisation, let us 
ask that there be films also to convince us that civilisation 
is worth saving-films extolling the constructive and cultural 
side of life as well as its destructive side; films to make us 
and our children proud of our thinkers and not only of 
our warriors. Without that other aspect of it, national 
pride even in wartime is a hollow sort of thing. In brief, 
let us stress that there is a need, now perhaps more than 
ever, to remember that peace hath her victories no less re¬ 
nowned than war. 

Propaganda on the screen in this war has, in general, not 
yet achieved quite the crude excesses of 1914-1918, and may 
not do so, for the screen itself has matured and learnt a lot 
of tricks since then. Nevertheless, as this war has gone on, 
the propaganda has become steadily more blatant—as wit¬ 
ness films like The North Star, Hostages, and The Cross of 
Lorraine, For producers have rediscovered something that 
they learnt to their profit in Great War I—that in the Ger¬ 
man they had the ideal movie villain and one whom they 
could libel to their hearts’ content without any risk of legal 
action or diplomatic consequences. Every German char- 
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acter was portrayed as a Hun of the most repulsive sort, 
with the Kaiser as the Arch-fiend. When America entered 
the last war, Hollywood whipped itself into a profitable 
frenzy of unrestrained propaganda-and it is perhaps perti¬ 
nent to wonder just how much effect the hatred and hysteria 
then engendered by the movies had on the poor peace that 
followed: or, now that the cycle has turned full circle, what 
effect our contemporary war films are likely to have on the 
peace-to-come. 

For history is undoubtedly repeating itself on the screen. 
I have already mentioned the 1918 production of The 
Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin and its modern counterpart in 
which Hitler was the claimant for the title. Then there was 
To Hell With the Kaiser, paralleled now by To The Devil 
With Hitler; and The War Against the Huns, and Looters 
of Liege, which have possible successors in Hitler’s Mad¬ 
men, and The Hitler Gang. One very popular subject on 
which the changes were frequently rung in the 1914-1918 
era showed the hero beginning as a conscientious objector, 
changing his convictions when he heard atrocity stories of 
women being raped and babies butchered, and going forth 
to do amazing deeds of valour. This theme has cropped up 
again during the present war in Sergeant York, but was 
treated by the director and the star (Gary Cooper) with 
such an unusual degree of restraint and intelligence that 
the film stood out both as propaganda and entertainment. 

Indeed, that might be said of several films produced 
during the present conflict, whereas of all the war films of 
Great War I, probably the only one with any real and last¬ 
ing merit was Chaplin’s Shoulder Arms, which did at least 
maintain a strong sense of humour, and also a sense of satire. 

On the other hand, even a film like Sergeant York (and 
certainly such pictures as Commandos Strike at Dawn, and 
Went the Day Well?) will provide evidence of a toughen- 
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ing of the moral fibres and a decline in sensitiveness among 
the ordinary people who make up the average audience. 
Not only are the movies themselves becoming more realistic 
and deliberately bloodthirsty, indeed almost sadistic, in 
their portrayal of slaughter, but audiences are also more 
and more reacting towards them in the manner of small 
boys at Wild West matinees or of crowds at wrestling 
matches—applauding and laughing at the most gory scenes 
of combat. * Bang—and another Redskin bit the dust! is the 
spirit of such occasions. This tendency was noted by the 
war correspondent, J. L. Hodson, in his IVar In the Sun. 
Describing how he had watched three young members 
of the R.A.F. ‘positively rolling about with laughter’ as 
Sergeant York bowled over 25 Germans like rabbits. Hod- 
son said: ‘In a sense it’s all very disturbing—how far are 
we removed from the crowds who enjoyed seeing folk sent 
to the block or guillotine? Let us hope that after the war 
we shall get back to feeling keenly for others again’. 

By way of allegory on this theme, the following con¬ 
densation of a paragraph from the Neiu Yorker of 1 January 
1944, is presented with no other comment than that I think 
the concluding sentence is unduly optimistic: 

AGITATED DOGS 

Having made a trip out to La Guardia Field, where eight 
Army dogs are working as the companions of sentries on 
duty at night, we’re in a position to tell you how the dogs 
are trained and kept in condition for this highly respons¬ 
ible work. We talked with a Sergeant La Grass, who has 
charge of four of the eight dogs . . . Right now it would be 
dangerous for their former owners to approach them, for 
the dogs have had a two-month course in which they learnt 
mistrust of everybody except their trainer and the sentry 
at the other end of their leashes. So that the dogs won’t 
relapse into their civilian, hail-fellow mood, they’re allowed 
to work with only three sentries and they can’t even romp 
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together when off duty. It’s tough, but this is war . . . The 
first two weeks training covered the customary obedience 
tricks . . . After learning obedience, the candidates undergo 
the ‘agitation process’. This employs the services of soldiers 
called agitators, whose duty it is to disillusion the dogs 
about the motives of all humans except the trainer and 
handler. An agitator will approach a dog on leash and 
make hypocritical overtures to him, and the man holding 
the leash will pay no attention. If the dog shows no mis¬ 
trust, the agitator grabs his ears and yanks them; this 
hurts and the dog soon learns to look on all strangers as 
potential ear-grabbers. Then another agitator (they’re con¬ 
stantly changed, so the dogs won’t regard their tormentors 
as a limited group) walks past the dog, idly humming a 
tune, and, as soon as he is behind him, turns and pinches 
the animals flanks; a few treatments like this convince the 
dog that he ought to keep his eye on strangers and not let 
them get at his back. From here, the training progresses to 
the danger of hidden enemies. The dog is led through 
rooms where agitators are hiding; if the dog doesn’t sniff 
them out, they sneak up and give him a crack with a whip. 
The same thing is done in underbrush and open fields; ear- 
grabbers pop up out of holes, and even out of hollow trees, 
and the graduate dog suspects the worst under all circum¬ 
stances. Anticipating your question, we can tell you that 
it will be quite possible to untrain the post-war dog so he 
won’t bite the postman. 

As they say in the movies, what do you think ? 

However, condemnation of the blood-lust in audiences 
at war films requires two qualifications: such an attitude is, 

I believe, rare among soldiers who have themselves had 
recent front-line experience; and it is seldom encountered 
when newsreels, or documentaries like Desert Victory are 
being screened, suggesting that audiences subconsciously 
make a distinction between what they know to be play¬ 
acting and what they know to be the real thing. Neverthe¬ 
less it is a depressing trend. 

In its issue of 27 August i 9 H> The Bioscope, a film trade 
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paper of the day, stated: ‘Manufacturers and agents are 
feverishly putting to the fore any and all pictures with the 
faintest smell of gunpowder and the rumble of guns'. In 
the short time between August and December, 1914, more 
than fifty ‘war' films were issued by private enterprise in 
Great Britain with the blessing of official circles. Almost 
exactly the same thing happened at the outbreak of this 
war. Before the actual war films started to arrive in any 
quantity, the advertising efforts of local exhibitors to give 
their offerings some topical ‘tie-up' were often ludicrous. 
Any film with the remotest bearing on the theme of dictator¬ 
ship was launched as a ‘smashing exposure of Nazism'. Any 
kind of spy story was gleefully pounced upon, and so were 
stories dealing with the last war. However, by no means all 
films about Great War I were acceptable. When a country 
is at war it must not only encourage all films that seem to 
help the national effort, but obviously it must also suppress 
any films containing what is regarded for the time being 
as the ‘wrong' sort of propaganda. For instance, a re-issue 
of All Quiet just about managed to get through New Zea¬ 
land before hostilities began in i939> otherwise it would 
certainly have been thrown into cold storage for the dura¬ 
tion. Dawn Patrol and Idiot's Delight were not so lucky. 
The official fault of Dawn Patrol, it is safe to say, was not 
that it portrayed aerial warfare too realistically—exciting 
realism is often a virtue in wartime propaganda because 
it encourages a spirit of daring—but that some of the 
characters in the story expressed strong opinions on the 
futility of war. So Dawn Patrol vanished from our screens 
when war broke out. Likewise Idiot's Delight. I saw this 
film, which depicted the outbreak of a World War, on the 
very evening that Germany Aiarched into Poland. At the 
very moment that Hollywood’s air fleet was creating havoc 
on the screen, German bombs were falling on Warsaw. 
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Somebody besides myself must have thought that the paral¬ 
lel was a little too close to be good propaganda, especially 
as the film was vaguely anti-war in its message. The season 
of Idiot’s Delight closed almost as soon as it had opened. 

Yet these were isolated cases: most of the films which 
began to flood our screens after September 1939 were of the 
acceptable’ sort. And although Hollywood had shown 
marked reluctance to tackle Fascism in pre-war years, it 
was not slow in opening direct hostilities on Germany and 
Japan once the bombs had fallen on Pearl Harbour. As 
early as May 1939, the head of Warner Bros, had said that 
he felt he was speaking for every producing company in 
America when he announced that in ‘any national emerg¬ 
ency’ the whole resources of his organisation would be 
placed unconditionally at the disposal of the Government. 
So, within a day or two of Pearl Harbour, the race of the 
patriots was on the race by Hollywood producers to register 
titles and subjects for war films. No fewer than six separate 
studios staked claims to Remember Pearl Harbour. In fact, 
the cinema industry, perhaps reflecting public opinion at 
the time, appears to have been thrown into a ferment of 
reminiscence, for along with Remember Pearl Harbour 
there were registrations of Remember Manila and Re¬ 
member the Arizona. But the mood must have worn off, 
for no nation likes to harp on a defeat, and so far as I 
know these titles are still unused. 

I have just mentioned Hollywood’s reluctance to touch 
the theme of Fascism in the years before the war; the same 
reluctance that it shows when confronted with any contro¬ 
versial subject. This was perhaps most marked in Holly¬ 
wood’s handling of the Spanish Civil War. Here was an 
ideal setting for any producer who wanted to make topical, 
:olourful melodrama; but although one or two Civil War 
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stories were filmed, the action might have been taking 
place in some mythical kingdom for all the direct refer¬ 
ence it had to the two sides in the conflict. Indeed, it was 
frequently difficult to decide whether the characters were 
supposed to be Loyalists or Rebels. Only one such film. 
Blockade, had the faintest claim to distinction, and then 
only becaus? it dealt with the problem of civilian suffering 
in wartime and dared, however faintly and by implication, 
to criticise Franco’s use of the weapons of blockade and 
starvation. 

It is symptomatic of Hollywood that, even in such a rare 
mood of comparative boldness as this film represented, the 
cinema industry almost never goes further than merely 
stating a case. Any positive suggestions for tackling a social, 
economic, or ideological problem are seemingly beyond it. 
Here one finds in very pronounced form that Hollywood 
trait, which I have discussed elsewhere, of wanting to ‘play 
safe’ and avoid giving annoyance to any powerful minorities 
or pressure-groups. 

Thus it would appear that, even at this very late stage, 
‘appeasement’ is still Hollywood’s policy towards Spain. At 
the time of writing I have not yet seen Paramount’s version 
of For Whom the Bell Tolls but from what I have read of 
it (including statements by the men who made it), it is 
plain that the book has been eviscerated and that Ernest 
Hemingway’s white-hot anger against the Spanish Fascists 
and his ardent, though not uncritical, support for the Re¬ 
publicans—which were the book’s chief reasons for being- 
have been allowed to burn themselves almost right out 
among the pieces of film that were left on the cutting-room 
floor. Describing For Whom the Bell Tolls as a defeat, 
on a grand scale, of Hollywood by Hollywood, one 
critic says that Paramount executives have maintained an 
almost divine {xjlitical detachment. According to Adolph 
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Zukor, the chairman of Paramount: ‘It is a great picture, 
without political significance. We are not for or against 
anybody’. Not for or against anybody! Yet it was another 
executive of this same studio (DeMille) who not long 
before had trumpeted that the mission of the cinema in 
these times is ‘to hold high and ever visible the values that 
everyone is fighting for’. 

Best of all, however, I like the comment of C. A. Lejeune 
on the statement by Sam Wood, director of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, that the picture is ‘a love story against a brutal 
background, which would be the same love story if the 
characters were on the other side’. ‘It would indeed’, re¬ 
marked Miss Lejeune. ‘It would be the same love story if 
they were Hottentots, or ancient Romans, or co-eds. That 
is one reason why the cinema still lags a couple of cen¬ 
turies behind the novel and the stage. It always has been 
that same darn love story’. 

Hollywood’s current attitude towards Russia is different 
from its attitude towards Spain, but just as symptomatic. 
The cinema industry can never have heard of the precept 
‘Nothing in excess’, for all its geese are swans; the only 
two colours it is able to recognise are pure white and deep¬ 
est black. This is strikingly exemplified by the famous 
Mission to Moscow. Having for years done almost every¬ 
thing in its power to suggest that the Russians have been 
completely wrong-headed and are, if not exactly barbarians, 
at least not the sort of people that anybody (especially 
good Americans) would want in any way to copy, the film 
industry has now turned a complete somersault-a forward 
somersault maybe, but still a somersault. The studio which 
filmed Mission to Moscow now presents the Russians in 
such a flattering light that the onlooker might be excused 
for regarding them (and the Americans) as the Chosen 
People, with Stalin, Roosevelt, and Ambassador Davies as 


the Three Persons of a new Trinity. Anybody who dis^ 
agrees, or has ever ventured to disagree, with them is pre¬ 
sented, by implication, as a fifth columnist of the worst 
sort. 

Now this is absurd—besides being undemocratic—and I 
think the Russians, being realists, might be the first to 
recognise the absurdity. The great value of Ambassador 
Davies’ book was that it was the honest and critical report 
of a man who, rejecting the Russian way of life for himself 
and for America, nevertheless found much to admire and 
respect in the Soviet system. Surely it was the fact that 
Davies was not one of the converted, and that he found 
a good deal to criticise as well as much to praise, that gave 
his testimony in favour of the U.S.S.R. such weight. But 
is there any real suggestion of this in the film? Although 
it is in some respects a remarkable production, when you 
boil it all down is there anything much in it besides dis¬ 
tortion of fact and insincere adulation which will satisfy 
nobody but the fanatics and will arouse nothing but 
cynicism in the rest? 

This is not a trifling point. It throws into sharp relief 
that lack of discrimination, that uncritical extravagance, 
that failure to recognise that grey, not black or white, is the 
predominating colour in the world, which constitute the 
great mental disease of our age. Hollywood itself has that 
disease very badly—and does more than almost any other 
agency to spread it. 

All the foregoing comes down to this: that although the 
industry is making hundreds of films about war, it is mak¬ 
ing very few about life. Despite the grimness of the times 
and the need for straight and ruthless thinking—or possibly 
just because of this—the cinema is still the great purveyor 
of pipe-dreams; is just as much concerned with superficiali- 
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ties and the evasion of real issues as it has ever been. There 
are, I know, some exceptions to this rule; films which have 
made a genuine attempt to depict reality and achieve 
integrity. For instance, Mrs Miniver was a pretty good war 
film in its limited way; so were Salute John Citizen and the 
uncut Next of Kin; and San Demetrio London, Lifeboat, 
and In Which We Serve were even better. In addition, 
there have been such excellent straight documentaries as 
Target for To-Night, Desert Victory, and World of Plenty. 
But such exceptions serve only to make the rule 
more obvious. Anybody with strong feelings about the 
importance of the cinema cannot help but deplore the con¬ 
tinuing escapism and futility of the majority of present- 
day films, their almost complete lack of true sincerity and 
of relevance to the world in which they are produced. On 
the great issues of our day, the cinema is without real con¬ 
victions—and it is questionable whether art in any form can 
exist without convictions of some sort, whether they be 
right or wrong. Apart from a few notable cases, the films 
of the past fifteen years or so have been about as much 
related to those years as some of the early communiques 
about the fighting in Malaya and Libya were related to fact. 

In writing like this I may seem to have put myself in the 
position of advocating that all films should Mean Some¬ 
thing, should have some social or propagandist purpose; of 
arguing, for example, that in a world at war, all films 
should be war films. As it happens, I am enough of an 
escapist myself to believe that we are already getting more 
than enough so-called war pictures, and I would view with 
alarm any prospect of bayonets and bombers figuring more 
prominently than they are at present in every unit of our 
movie programmes, from the shorts to the feature. I like 
any sort of picture, whether it is a good thriller, a good 
romance, a good Western, or a good musical-comedy—but 
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good is the operative word. At the same time, I hope I am 
also enough of a realist to believe that the social order (or 
rather, disorder) which produced the war should get some 
attention, and not merely the actual fighting. Here is a 
whole civilisation in flux, and all the interlocking causes 
and effects, especially the thousand and one personal prob¬ 
lems and relationships of our everyday life—often trivial 
but always human and real—should be the material for 
much of our screen entertainment. Yet to Hollywood, and 
to a lesser extent the British studios also, the war is still 
too much just a kind of huge romantic adventure, enorm¬ 
ously exciting but largely incidental, rather than the climax 
of a world-wide catastrophe, a background of titanic tragedy 
against which the common people, whether in uniform or 
out of it, carry on lives that can never be the same again. 

Butchered to make a Hollywood holiday! Is that the 
primary purpose for which millions of men and women 
are suffering and dying? After a particularly depressing run 
of pictures I sometimes have the feeling that the average 
film producer tends to look on the war in that light. It is 
a hard thing to say, for if there were the least grain of 
truth in the charge, it would put the cinema magnates in 
the same despicable category as those armament-makers and 
war-profiteers who exploit the war for what they can get out 
of it. I do not really think that the film-makers belong in 
that category, and if they do ever place themselves there 
it is by accident rather than by design. But even taking 
a much more charitable view, it is still true that Hollywood 
in general has not the faintest conception of the revolution¬ 
ary nature of this war, and that it still regards it mainly as 
an opportunity to ring the changes on the old money¬ 
making themes by putting them in battledress. So the screen 
is flooded with melodramatic fiction about International 
Ladies, Sinister Spy-Rings, Secret Ciphers (and, of course, 
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Treaties), Well-Informed Quarters, go-getting War Cor¬ 
respondents, daredevil Soldiers-of-Fortune, and Love versus 
Patriotism. It is the Boys* Own Paper mentality or its 
American equivalent. 

And maybe, this is the alley down which the public wants 
to escape. Yet I am inclined to doubt it, especially since 
the war has come almost to our very doorsteps; since it has 
been in our homes, our factories, our camps, our daily lives. 
It is natural that the film industry should be preoccupied 
with the fact of war, and it would be inexcusable if it were 
not. But I am of opinion that in the kind of war film it 
makes, the industry (particularly in America) has lost 
touch with the mood of the public. After nearly six years 
of war, people are not quite as gullible and uncritical as 
they used to be, and as Hollywood still treats them as being. 
They have been face to face too often with grim reality, 
and they have been led too frequently down the garden 
path. There are no fairies down there now; only the re¬ 
mains of air-raid shelters and slit-trenches. For every Inter¬ 
national Lady or Secret Agent, there are a million worried 
housewives, a million ordinary men in private’s uniform oi 
dungarees. In them is the stuff of real contemporary drama, 
and in its failure to recognise that fact Hollywood has, I 
believe, made one of the gravest long-term errors of its 
history. 

That the fighting men themselves, even the naturally 
sentimental Americans, are restive about the shabby nature 
of much of our current entertainment is indicated by this 
opinion expressed in May 1943, by The Stars and Stripes 
of London, the official newspaper of the U.S. Army in the 
European theatre-of-war: 

‘To see our beautiful flag flying proudly in the breeze every 
third scene is just too much. It is cheap and done to secure 
applause where the director, through his own weakness, is 
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unable to create a patriotic emotion in a legitimate manner 
. . . It is hard to see yourself portrayed on the screen as a 
bloody hero when you know you are surrounded by men, 
women, and children who have definitely proved they are 
heroes beyond any ability of Hollywood to portray'. 

Why is Hollywood so blind? My guess is that it is largely 
because our film producers are still absorbed with the vision 
of the status quo. ‘ The common people carrying on lives 
that can never be the same again'—that is an idea that 
Hollywood will not accept, because the continued com¬ 
fort of our movie magnates demands that the common 
people after the war must carry on lives that are the same 
again. This is why the characters of a vast number of films 
remain, as they always have been, the members of a rich 
and leisured class, sipping cocktails, living in luxury flats, 
slipping in and out of marriage and divorce. This is why 
Hollywood's favourite war hero is still the superman or 
superwoman who baffles the little yellow Fifth Columnists 
or fights to the last against incredible Axis odds, rather than 
the ordinary common soldier or sailor, or the worker in the 
factories. And this is why, in such a typical super-war-film 
as This Above All the studio toned down the original novel 
so much that it quite omitted the real reason why the hero 
was in such revolt against society that he had become a 
deserter from the Army—because he had spent his youth in 
a slum and had suffered dire hardship and exploitation. 

Still dope at one-and-six a dose! 
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VI. BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN 


WHEN THE U.S. MARINES LANDED IN NEW ZEALAND^ NEARLY 
forty years of Hollywood films cushioned the impact. They 
had prepared us for the wide diversity of types of the North 
American continent; for the rivalry between North and 
South that still exists deep down and finds outlet in jibes 
about ‘Rebels’ and ‘Yanks’; for the fact that young Amer¬ 
icans are more inclined to be demonstrative towards women 
than our own men are; and for many other things, some 
of which we later did not find quite so much to our liking. 
They should also have prepared us, those who thought 
about it, for the fact that not one in fifty of those Marines 
took the slightest interest in politics or in anything much 
beyond the immediate job in hand. 

If, as they declared with some surprise, our American 
visitors found us to be people pretty much like themselves, 
that was partly because four decades of motion-pictures 
which predominantly have originated in Hollywood have 
already carried the ‘Americanisation’ of New Zealand fur¬ 
ther than most of us realise, and than some of us would 
care to admit. More than lease-lend, diplomatic agree¬ 
ments, and British-American co-operation movements, the 
movies have brought these islands, and Australia also, 
within the orbit of American influence: and that influence, 
as I have discussed elsewhere, is not confined merely to 
clothes, speech, music, and manners; it affects attitudes of 
mind also. And what the cinema has been doing for so 
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long, the radio is now doing increasingly as well. All over 
the world, these two media of entertainment have been the 
spear-heads in the advance of American ideas. 

I would not suggest that the process of ‘Americanisation' 
(horrible word!) has yet gone so far that New Zealanders 
have become as much American as English, but the bal¬ 
ance is beginning to tip in that direction. And I cannot see 
how it can fail to do so more and more as time goes on, 
however much anybody may personally regret the fact. 
There will, of course, be reactions to this trend, and we 
are, I think, experiencing a fairly sharp one at the 
moment. We resent any suggestion that we are being 
shoved one way or another, and after the upsurge of un¬ 
critical enthusiasm for almost everything American which 
occurred when the United States came into the war and her 
troops landed on our shores to protect us from invasion, we 
are now showing a tendency to cool off and to reassert our 
independence. The dose of Americanism has proved just a 
little too large for one gulp and it has been administered at 
too close quarters. A restiveness is to be noticed now 
among our audiences when slightly arrogant commentators 
in American newsreels pile up superlative adjectives about 
what the Americans are doing to win the war, when they 
use the pronouns ‘we’ and ‘our’ with such a proprietary 
note in their voices, and when they speak of ‘freedom’ and 
‘democracy’ as if they were purely American concepts. We 
tend to forget, perhaps, that although American films cir¬ 
culate all over the world, they are, and always have been, 
produced primarily for U.S. consumption. 

With this cooling-off of our recent enthusiasm, there has 
been a corresponding display of affection towards Britain 
—illustrated so far as the cinema is concerned by an in¬ 
crease in the sentimental popularity of British films. Yet 
both of these may be nothing but temporary reactions. 
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Whether we like it or not, the very fact of geography itself 
must tend to draw us culturally towards America, though 
it may not necessarily do so politically; and to the extent 
to which American films and American radio programmes 
continue to ‘condition’ us to the American ‘way of life’ and 
make us receptive to American ideas, this movement must 
be accelerated. There are, of course, very strong pulls of 
sentiment, tradition, and self-interest in the other direction. 
New Zealanders easily become emotional at the mention of 
Home or ‘the Old Country’. Yet because American cul¬ 
ture is so young and vigorous—if you like, because it is so 
crude and pushing—and because it manifests itself in ways 
which appeal to the masses, particularly through the cheap, 
popular American fdm and the noisy, sensational American 
radio programme, I believe it must eventually predominate 
over the older, more sophisticated, less robust European 
cultures. Do the majority of our people listen to our 
National radio stations and the BBC—or do they listen 
to the American-style programmes of our Commercial 
stations? That may be a depressing thought, but again it 
is as well to be realistic. If ever a national post-mortem is 
performed on us, I think they will find there are three words 
written on New Zealand’s heart— anzac^ Hollywood^ and 
HOME. But only a very rash prophet would venture to sug¬ 
gest which word will be carved the deepest. 

What the Hollywood film is doing to influence these 
islands towards the American way of life it is, of course, 
doing to a certain degree to all other countries into which 
it finds entry. Nearly two-thirds of all the films made in 
the world are made in Hollywood. Britain herself has 
been influenced; has become more American and less 
British as a result: and this despite the fact that Britain has 
a well-established native film industry to protect her, not to 
mention an ancient national culture—two considerations 
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which do not apply in our case. It is worth noticing that 
the term ‘Hollywood’ has come to mean the whole cinema 
industry, not just that part of it situated in California. 
Who, except a few experts and enthusiasts, bothers now to 
mention Elstree? It is ‘Hollywood has done this’ and 
‘Hollywood has done that’, not ‘Hollywood and Elstree have 
done it’. This may be largely a matter of convenience, but 
the explanation goes deeper than that. 

So far as movie entertainment goes (which is the only 
aspect that concerns us here), what are the chief factors 
which counter-balance American influence in New Zea¬ 
land? Obviously, they are the films we see which are pro¬ 
duced by other countries, and foremost among them, of 
course, is the British-made film. There are eight American 
film exchanges in this country, three British, and only one 
which provides Russian and other foreign films. But in 
addition to the pictures supplied by the British exchanges, 
it is required by law that at least 20 per cent of the films 
which American distributors supply to theatres in this 
country shall have been made within the British Empire. 
Thus at least one film in five seen by New Zealanders 
originates outside Hollywood, even though it may have been 
produced by a subsidiary of an American studio operating 
in England, and though it may have been partly financed 
by American money, with American technicians and a cast 
containing some American stars. One in five may seem a 
low percentage—and it is—but it has to be remembered that 
considerations of taste and patriotic sentiment ensure that 
British films enjoy an influence in New Zealand consider¬ 
ably out of proportion to their small numbers. 

The Quota System, under which American distributors 
must find some room on British screens for British pictures, 
has had a mixed effect. In the long run, it has probably 
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saved the British industry from extinction, but not before 
It had almost succeeded in ruining it. The very existence 
of the Quota does suggest official recognition of the plain 
fact that, if left to itself, Hollywood would capture the 
whole English-speaking screen; and when the Quota first 
came into force there was little doubt that this would soon 
have happened, for the British industry was then in a very 
bad way, quite unable to compete on equal terms with the 
giant studios of America. It is possible that if the British 
studios had decided not to compete on equal terms, but 
liad instead chosen a new battleground by developing a 
different style of feature film (as the French did success¬ 
fully, and as the British did in the limited field of the 
documentary), they might have stood up against Holly¬ 
wood s big guns without needing to seek protective armour 
rom the Legislature. 

But they didn’t, and the immediate effect of protection 
vas for a veritable rash of film-making enterprises to break 
)ut on the face of the British industry—and many of the 
lictures they produced might well have been described as 
xcrescences. Those were the days of crazy finance in Ward- 
>ur Street. With markets assured by the Quota, speculators 
legan to turn out films in a few weeks on a shoe-string 
tudget: the once-familiar ‘ Quota quickies ’, costing about 
(5,000 each, were the result. 

New Zealanders made a noble effort in those days to be 
>yal to British films. They supported efforts to establish a 
hain of All-British theatres through the Dominion, and 
ecasionally they were rewarded by some worthwhile enter- 
iinment, for the older and better British studios were man- 
jlly resisting the temptation to concentrate on ‘quickies’, 
lowever, it was a strain on our loyalty: we eventually be¬ 
an to discover that patriotism was not enough, especially 
hen it started to dawn on us that our patriotic shillings 
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at the box-office were, in effect, encouraging sharp business¬ 
men in London, who knew a lot about making money but 
practically nothing about making films, to sabotage the 
British cinema industry. It was all very well to tell yourself 
that you did so much prefer English voices to American 
ones, but this was poor comfort when the production was 
execrable and the plot putrid. There were not enough out¬ 
standing British films to keep the All-British theatres open 
against the competition of the Hollywood studios, and one 
by one they dropped their policy of Empire preference. 

At the time of writing, there is a move afoot in Australia 
to revive the project of a chain of exclusively British 
theatres . Although such a project is, it seems to me, based 
on an unreal distinction, it may be more successful not\ 
than previously, partly as a reaction against American in 
fluence, partly because the war has increased patriotic senti 
ment towards Britain, but largely because British films 
though still made under the Quota, must now cost at least 
£10,000 to produce, resulting in fewer films being made 
with a consequent improvement in quality. 

Money, of course, is not everything, despite the impres 
sion which the average film-producer gives that it is. At th< 
same time, it is important, especially when an industry i 
trying to make the same sort of pictures as Hollywood. Th. 
Private Life of Henry VIII, one of the most important an< 
popular British films ever made, cost only £59,000, soni 
of its individual scenes being done for £10 or £12 each 
Still that was an exception; for, apart from Charles Laugh 
ton, all the members of the cast worked for negligible sa: 
aries and for the pleasure of the adventure. And whei 
one considers that even the average inferior mass-produce' 
American feature (the so-called ‘programme picture’) cosi 
from £40,000 to £60,000, it will be realised that not merel 
was Henry VIII outstanding in more ways than one, be 
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that the statutory British Quota minimuiTi o£ j^io,ooo per 
picture is still very low by Hollywood standards. 

However, a more salutary form of birth-control operating 
against inferior British films than the minimum expendi¬ 
ture clause in the Films Act has been the war itself. Short¬ 
age of manpower and materials, and other restrictions, have 
meant a reduction in the number of individual studios and 
some pooling of available resources—in brief, fewer and bet¬ 
ter pictures. Those are the material aspects; but, leaving 
the question of propaganda out of it, f think the war has 
also had some spiritual effect on the quality of British films. 
My general strictures in the previous chapter still hold 
good, but even so, it is probably no accident that the best 
films of this war have been those produced in a country 
which, much more than America, has felt the effects of it. 
The war has been a little too close to be treated by British 
producers entirely as a glamorous adventure, and the British 
public is rather less ready to put up with shams than it 
used to be. As I have suggested before, fairies cannot sur¬ 
vive at the bottom of anybody’s garden along with an air¬ 
raid shelter or a bomb-crater. Hollywood, on the other 
hand, has been pursuing a policy of isolationism towards the 
true nature of the war. So we have had from wartime 
Britain such outstanding war pictures as San Demetrio, 
London and In Which We Serve, and such relatively good 
ones as The Mext-oj-Kin, Salute John Citizen, Colonel 
Blimp, The Foreman Went to France, and (apart from its 
technical inaccuracies) The First of the Few. Nor has the 
British industry in the past four years been wholly obsessed 
with the war atmosphere. It has taken time off to entertain 
us with the wholly delightful comedy of Quiet Wedding 
and the wit of Major Barbara; and—perhaps most notable 
of all-it has given us that excellent social document. Love 
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on the Dole. That is not a bad record; I doubt if Holly- 
wood can equal it. 

A blind man would find it easier than a deaf man to dis¬ 
tinguish between the average British and American talkie. 
In other words, the chief difference between such films is 
the sound of the players’ voices. Notwithstanding the pro¬ 
gress of British pictures and that they are now holding their 
own (in this country and elsewhere) against the Americans, 
in every essential particular they closely follow the Holly¬ 
wood pattern. Since both varieties are made by people of 
the same cultural inheritance and language, this is perhaps 
not surprising: nevertheless it is, in many ways, a pity. 
Apart from accent, the most noticeable superficial distinc¬ 
tion is the humour: and here the comparison has not always 
been in favour of the British product. In my opinion, 
bawdy buffonery of the Mae West variety, or the slick wise¬ 
cracking of the average Hollywood comedy, is often more 
honest and healthier than the sniggering suggestiveness of 
so many British bedroom farces. Again, Hollywood has 
often been criticised for its ‘leg shows’, but I think the com¬ 
paratively frank manner in which Hollywood exposes the 
female form is to be preferred to the sly innuendo of the 
dressing and undressing scenes which have so often been 
dragged into British comedies. Paradoxically, it has always 
seemed to me that the robust vulgarity of Mae West and 
her Hollywood sisters is a good deal closer to the true 
nature of British humour than the covert sexiness, derived 
from pseudo-Continental models, of so many British 
farces, particularly those of the Tom Walls era. 

There is another angle of comparison. Although the 
movies have shown us a distorted view of American society, 
they have at least shown us a good deal of America. There 
cannot be many places in the States which script-writers 


have not at one time or another used as settings for stories. 
We have probably been into more parts of New York and 
Chicago, via the cinema, than we would have visited if we 
lived there; we know what farms in the Middle West look 
like; we know some spots in Washington as well as we 
know the centre of Wellington; we have travelled, by 
freight-car, pullman, or auto, from Massachussetts to Mon¬ 
tana, from Louisiana to Arizona. And from time to time, 
in films like Our Town, Dead End, The Human Comedy, 
and A Man To Remember, we really have learnt something 
about how Americans live in these places. 

British films have never done that for Britain, certainly 
not to the same extent. London-yes, we’d probably know 
our way round Scotland Yard, St. Paul’s, and Trafalgar 
Square, and we’d recognise No. lo Downing Street if we 
passed it: those places are as familiar to us by sight as 
almost any place in New Zealand. Now and then we’ve 
been taken to Oxford or Bath, while innumerable tra¬ 
velogues and ‘featurettes’ and rather fewer full-length films 
have drawn our attention to the Beauties of the English 
Countryside and the Stately Homes of Britain: but it is a 
picture-postcard acquaintanceship, and just about as satisfy¬ 
ing. How often, by comparison, have we been taken into 
the Welsh coal mining valleys, or into the Black Area of 
Lancashire, or the slums of Glasgow and London? How 
often have we been among the crofters of Scotland or the 
tin-miners of Cornwall? Only rarely, in pictures such as 
Owd Bob, Love on the Dole, and The Stars Look Down, or 
in occasional documentaries of the Grierson school, have 
we really had the feeling of having visited some of the less 
showy places of Britain and of having got to know some- 
thing of the inhabitants. Since American films so greatly 
outnumber British films, it is to some extent understand¬ 
able that we should have been introduced to more American 
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‘types’ than English, Scots, Welsh, or Irish. It remains true, 
however, that British film studios have up to the present 
been too fond of relying on the stock stage characters of 
London ‘bobby’. Cockney, noble lord, illiterate charwoman, 
country gaffer, and effete parson with which to people their 
stories, while largely neglecting their country’s rich re¬ 
sources of character and scenery. There are some signs, how¬ 
ever, that they are beginning to learn wisdom in this matter. 

On the acting side, the average British film is usually 
the equal, and often the superior, of its American counter¬ 
part, while on the technical side (which of course includes 
photography) it is likely to be inferior. But the real point 
is that British films have not developed any distinct nat¬ 
ional ‘style’: they have mostly been imitators of Hollywood, 
seldom innovators. With the French, the Russians, and the 
Germans it is another story. If you cut the titles off, and 
showed a French production to a deaf man who had made 
only a slight study of the cinema, he would not long be in 
doubt about what he was looking at. 

What happened to France’s film industry during the 
Occupation we do not yet know, but we do know that in the 
period between the coming of the talkies and the coming of 
the Germans, the French had established the reputation of 
making not only the best but also the most strongly indivi¬ 
dual films in the world—and it was a reputation founded on 
solid merit and achievement, not merely on the adulation 
of intellectuals who, professing to despise Hollywood and 
all its works, were ready to bow down and worship any¬ 
thing ‘foreign’. 

Here in New Zealand not many of us have ever had the 
chance to see much more than a handful of French films, 
but what we did see were enough to make us realise what 
we were missing through living in a country with a popula- 
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i tion too small to support specialised movie theatres. Just 
before the present war, however, and for the first few 
months of its progress, a fair number of French products 
' were brought in, and it is likely that more might have 
come, but with the fall of France, of course, the supply was 
cut short. In England, however, French films were in pro¬ 
cess of becoming popular long before the war. London had 
several specialised theatres that screened nothing but foreign 
films, most of them French, but in addition, more and more 
French productions were finding their way on to the screens 
of ‘ordinary' theatres which previously had been sacred to 
Hollywood and Elstree. 

Quietly, steadily, the French were invading England. 
Where Napoleon had failed, French film producers were 
succeeding. I remember a talk from the BBC in 1938 in 
which the speaker drew attention to the fact that there 
was then hardly a town of any size in England where one 
didn’t come across a theatre showing a French film. What 
was more important, they were doing good business, the 
language difficulty having been largely overcome by sub¬ 
titles in English, or by improved ‘dubbing’ of dialogue (as 
in the version of Sacha Guitry’s The Cheat, shown success¬ 
fully in New Zealand), Nor, according to all reports, were 
French films proving popular outside France because of the 
old idea that anything Gallic is necessarily spicy. They 
were popular because they were both good entertainment 
and good art and, most important, because they were not 
hag-ridden by Hollywood conventions. 

For while Hollywood was frantically searching for new 
ways to make its pictures pay without using new ideas; 
while the British industry was in the throes of serious 
internal disorder and was barely being kept alive by the 
artificial stimulus of the Quota; and while the German and 
Russian industries were both becoming more and more 
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subservient to purely propagandist purposes, the French 
industry was moving vigorously forward, winning prizes at 
international exhibitions, securing the praise of critics 
throughout the world, and—very important—it was making 
money and attracting capital for expansion. Without that 
last practical achievement the others might not have 
counted for much. 

Wherein lay the secret of the French success? The 
answer is important, because it does something to explain 
why the American cinema has so largely lost its dynamic: 
why it is, in the words of the English critic, Ernest Betts, 
‘repeating itself out of its own nothingness’. And it does 
even more to explain why the British cinema has never yet 
found a dynamic of its own. Chiefly the answer lies in the 
fact that the French are a logical and businesslike nation. 
It is true that the French Government did provide protec¬ 
tive legislation against Hollywood, as the British Govern¬ 
ment did, but French producers were shrewd enough to 
realise (as the British were not) that in its own line Holly¬ 
wood is, and almost certainly will remain, supreme. They 
saw the futility of trying to build up a rival star system and 
of attempting to compete with the million-dollar spectacles 
of America. Instead, they concentrated on the home market 
and on an original approach. And just because French 
films were original and distinctive, they succeeded in cap¬ 
turing outside markets as well, and almost certainly would 
have expanded them if the war had not intervened. 

As a general rule, the most they spent on making a 
movie in France was round about £30,000, and sometimes 
the figure was as low as £5,000—the cost of the worst British 
‘Quota quickie’. With figures like that there was not much 
room for serious loss: on the other hand, there was room for 
a handsome profit—sometimes as much as £100,000. 

In fact, the French seem to have learnt something that 
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Hollywood apparently will not learn—that spending a great 
deal of money cannot, of itself, make a good picture. They 
went straight to the heart of successful movie-making. 
Realising the impossibility of building up stars to compete 
with Gable, Taylor, or Jeannette MacDonald, the French 
consistently ‘starred’ their directors instead. The French 
did have starring players of course, like Jean Cabin, Dani¬ 
elle Darrieux, Raimu, Harry Baur, and Charles Boyer; but 
the directors, the men behind the guns, were the men who 
counted most in the French invasion—perhaps the most 
successful since the days of William the Conqueror. 

Under such a system, a director who had any imagination 
was given an almost completely free hand. He was not wor¬ 
ried by enormous overhead costs in the studio, and he could 
pick the players he wanted. He was not restricted, as the 
average Hollywood director is, to those stars who were being 
retained at enormous expense on the studio roster. For 
instance, when Julien Duvivier made Un Carnet du Bal he 
was able to choose some of the finest artists in France; and 
for the eight separate episodes of the story he was able to 
secure eight different and highly-skilled scenario writers. 
Such a method does not often work: in this case it did. 
Un the other hand, it failed lamentably when Duvivier, 
having been lured to Hollywood, was called on to repeat 
the idea of Un Carnet du Bal in Tales of Manhattan and 
Flesh and Fantasy. The chief factor in his defeat in both 
cases was the Hollywood star system, with its insistence 
that highly-paid ‘personalities’ must get their money’s 
worth of attention from the camera, regardless of other 
considerations. 

The point is that, with little to lose, French directors 
were able to make continual experiments. As a result they 
had evolved a technique which was as typically French as 
that opening shot of the Eiffel Tower which Hollywood 
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seems to stick into every picture that has its setting in Paris. 
At the same time, their technique was not static: in The 
Cheat, for example, Guitry achieved a remarkable series 
of innovations. Because the French paid so much attention 
to their directors, rather than to their stars, their films had 
an individuality never encountered in American or British 
productions, except in the case of Orson Welles, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Preston Sturges, John Ford, and a few others. 
‘The more we see of the average English and American 
film, the more pleasurably we await the latest importation 
from Paris’, wrote a leading English critic in 1939 or 
thereabouts. ‘ It may not be good, though the chances are 
it will be; but at least one can rely on its being informed 
with a definite philosophy, and documented with innumer¬ 
able little touches revealing a shrewd and honest observa¬ 
tion.) Good or bad it deals with life; it is aimed at the 
adult intelligence instead of at the mental age of thirteen, 
which is the avowed target of the average British and 
American producer. Above all, it has style. Only an 
imbecile could confuse the work of Rene Clair, Sacha Gui¬ 
try, and Julien Duvivier’. 

One might be tempted to argue that such enthusiasm 
carries the odour of literary snobbishness—but that does 
not explain how so many French films managed to make 
handsome profits. Purely highbrow pictures never do that. 
And although, because of the war, most of this estimate of 
the French cinema has unfortunately had to be written in 
the past tense, it may in the future be possible again to use 
the present. Even if France’s post-war role in Europe 
should no longer be that of a great military power, she may 
yet find a far more worthwhile destiny in the gentler arts; 
and a cinema industry which carried on her pre-war tradi¬ 
tions of film-making would certainly be to the fore among 
them. 
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From France we move on to Russia. The direct influence 
of the Soviet cinema in this country has been infinitesimal 
compared with that of the British, and less even than that 
of the French: nevertheless, it is just strong enough to be 
included among the factors which stand in the way of Holly¬ 
wood’s complete dominance of the New Zealand screen. 

And the Russian influence may well become stronger. 
Already one of the lesser benefits of the Anglo-Russian 
accord is that we do occasionally get a belated chance to see 
some Soviet feature (Russian newsreels arrive relatively 
faster and in greater numbers). What is more, we can go 
to see these Red films quite openly in a public theatre, 
whereas until a year or so ago you could just about have 
numbered on the fingers of your clenched left fist the people 
in New Zealand who had managed to take even a semi- 
surreptitious peep at the works of such Old Russian Masters 
as Eisenstein and Pudovkin. Not that our public theatres 
do even yet show many Russian features: exhibitors fight 
shy of them, for reasons which probably have little to do 
with ideology but a great deal to do with the box-office and 
the language difficulty. Yet these days you may, if you 
know your way around and live in one of our main centres, 
walk into a theatre on a Sunday evening now and then and 
find yourself at a screening of a Soviet film sponsored by 
local admirers of the U.S.S.R. That is at least something- 
but it is absurdly little. The trouble has been that up till 
the present almost the sole cultural link between New Zea¬ 
land and one-sixth of the world has been a handful of 
people who have tried to persuade the Russian Government 
to send pictures to this country, and our exhibitors to 
screen them and our public to see them. In all three spheres 
of persuasion, their efforts have been marked by rather more 
enthusiasm than success. INow, however, that New Zealand 
has at last established full diplomatic relations with the 



U.S.S.R., we are entitled to expect that the position will 
improve. 

Unfortunately, our officially-blessed introduction to the 
Soviet cinema is taking place rather too late for us to get 
the best out of it. It is ironical but perhaps natural that 
just when Russian films have become respectable they have 
also tended to become dull—at least by comparison with 
some of their predecessors, though not necessarily by com¬ 
parison with contemporary productions from America and 
Great Britain. I did not see many of the early masterpieces, 
but I did see Turk-Sib, Potemkin, Storm Over Asia, and a 
few others; and they were enough to make me think that 
some of the light has now gone out of Russian films. Prob¬ 
ably it was the light of fanaticism, but it did give a quality 
of excitement and daring experiment to those early Russian 
efforts which shone past all the obvious propaganda. Then 
they were still fighting the Revolution on the screen: they 
were prophets with a gospel to establish against the opposi¬ 
tion of the entire world. But now that the Revolution is 
an accomplished fact, now that Stalin and Churchill have 
broken bread together at Teheran, Russian films have 
tended to grow less revolutionary and more pedantic; the 
prophets have become pedagogues; fanatical faith has 
largely been replaced by studied preaching. As one wit put 
it, these Russians in their films aren’t content merely to ram 
the propaganda down your throat: they practically crawl 
in after it and make sure that it gets poked into the corners. 

This, I think, is much the same trend as one notices in 
the decision to abandon the ‘Internationale’ as the Soviet 
anthem and to replace it by a purely nationalistic song: and 
it is reflected by the cinema in such films as Peter the Great, 
Alexander Nevsky, and Suvorov, which extol the glories of 
Imperial Russia. 

And in an even wider sense, we have missed the great 
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days of the Russian cinema. They may come again, of 
course, but any honest student of the movies should admit 
that the Russians have never made such good talking-pic¬ 
tures as they consistently made silent ones. ‘Silent film 
making’, says Lejeune, ‘was the Russian genius: there has 
not been the same sure mastery in recent pictures’. Further¬ 
more, this genius blossomed just at a time (Potemkin, 1925) 
when the coming of the talkies was soon to make it fruitless. 

Yet true as that may be, and true as it also is that the 
contemporary Russian film contains too much studied pro¬ 
paganda to be great art, it is also true that the modern 
Soviet cinema has not lost all its former glory and that it 
still has much to contribute to world culture. From its 
great silent era, for instance, it still retains that power to 
handle mass spectacles which makes those in DeMille’s 
Flollywooden ‘epics’ look like a street-corner meeting along¬ 
side a May Day rally in Red Square. Of its flair for realistic 
detail in historical pictures I have already spoken (Chapter 
IV). And in one other important respect the Russian film 
may do much to counteract Hollywood influence: that is in 
its almost total disregard for ‘glamour’ in the Hollywood 
sense-its almost deliberate cold-shouldering of it, in fact. 
The heroine of a Russian film, as a result, may or may not 
appear beautiful in our Hollywood-focused eyes, but at least 
we may be sure that she will be natural, and will be treated 
as something more than an animated clothes-horse. 

Finally, if we compare the Hollywood star system with its 
equivalent in the U.S.S.R,, the advantage is all on the side 
of the latter. There are, in fact, no stars in the Hollywood 
sense in the Soviet cinema: there are only ‘Honoured Artists 
of the Republic’, ‘People’s Artists’, and so on, and they arc 
chosen, not by the whim of some impressionable producer . 
or by some such fortuitous circumstance as that they happen 
to have the shapeliest legs in the country: they are chosen, 
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at least in principle, purely on merit and proven talent, | 
and their titles are far more truly awards for service than is 
the case in the Western cinema. 

There remain the films of Germany and Italy. Both 
countries developed individual styles and techniques in 
film-making, but since about 1930 their direct influence on 
us has been negligible. As in the case of Russia, the great 
days of the German school of cinematography belonged to 
the silent era, and some readers will doubtless still have 
memories of those great but predominantly sombre master¬ 
pieces of the UFA Studios, Metropolis and Variety; of the 
acting of Emil Jannings; of the amazing spectacle of Sieg- 
fried; and of other German productions whose names mean 
nothing to the majority of modern picturegoers. Without 
any language barrier, the screen was more truly inter¬ 
national then than it has ever been since, and German 
films appeared frequently in our theatres, along with a few 
Italian productions. But close on the invention of the 
talkie came Hitler, and with Hitler came that subjection of 
the German cinema to almost solely propagandist purposes 
which would in itself have spoilt New Zealand as a market 
for German films if the language difficulty had not already 
done so. 

With the considerable exception of Great Britain, then, 
no country other than the United States has in recent years 
had an appreciable direct effect on New Zealand’s cinema 
taste, as measured by the number of that country’s films 
shown in our theatres. But what about indirect effects? 
Who can say to what extent the films of France, Russia, 
Germany, and Great Britain have influenced Hollywood 
(and one another), and through Hollywood and Great 
Britain have influenced us? How much, shall we say, does 
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Laughton owe to Jannings? Has Orson Welles been in¬ 
fluenced by Eisenstein, or Chaplin by Pudovkin; to what 
extent does the maker of almost any Hollywood musical 
film copy unconsciously from Rene Clair or the early 
Lubitsch? No one can satisfactorily answer questions like 
that, though one or two may have tried. For these are the 
hidden imports and exports of knowledge and culture which 
slip unobserved across the frontiers. 

There is, however, a much more tangible traffic in brains 
and ability which does not get past the customs authorities 
unnoticed. It happens whenever a director, a star, a tech¬ 
nician, or a story-writer goes from one country to help 
make films in another. Culturally, this a movement of some 
importance; and because Hollywood, through its very size 
and organisation, is able to promise the most glittering re¬ 
wards, we shall not be surprised to discover that most of this 
traffic in cinematic talent has been across the Atlantic from 
Europe to the United States. 

There was, indeed, a tale they used to tell in Hollywood 
about the wag who posted on the gates of one studio a sign 
in Hungarian which meant ‘English Spoken Here’. The 
point of the story is not hard to see when one recalls the 
enormous influx of foreign actors and actresses in the year 
or so just before the war which must have made some parts 
of Hollywood look like Old Home Week on the Danube. 
Every ship was carrying a consignment of foreign glamour 
and accents to titillate the jaded palates of picturegoers. 
Quite often the cargo also included a great deal of acting 
talent, but if Hollywood were given time it could usually be 
relied on to get rid of that, leaving only the glamour and 
the accents. 

Now from our point of view, the most interesting aspect 
of this migration to Hollywood is not so much that it has 
happened, as luhat happened to the travellers when they 


reached their destination. We all know those stories of 
famous writers taken at enormous expense to Hollywood, 
given nothing to do for weeks on end, and then sent home. 
So far as stars are concerned it will be found that, almost 
without exception, individual differences and racial distinc¬ 
tiveness have been subtly smoothed out or fused together to 
produce the homogeneous, triumphant Hollywood ‘type’, 
the ultimate in standardisation—every piece different but 
all the same. If America is the melting-pot of Europe, then 
certainly the fires of racial fusion must be hottest under¬ 
neath that portion of the continent known as the Los 
Angeles District of California. 

Let us recall a few of the strongly original, and even 
exotic foreign personalities whom Hollywood has success¬ 
fully melted down and recast in its own mould: Danielle 
Darrieux had been the star of Mayerlmg. that tenderly 
beautiful tragedy; her name, Hollywood’s advance publicity 
informed us, was to be pronounced ‘dare you’, and for her 
American debut Universal Films chose a trivial romantic 
comedy called The Rage of Paris, so named, apparently, on 
the reasoning that if you have a French star you must 
mention Paris in the title, even though the story actually 
takes place all the time in New York. Then there was 
Annabella, who had made such a favourable impression in 
the British film Wings of the Morning, but who became 
just a Hollywood ‘cutie’ with a foreign accent with her 
first American picture. And Luise Rainer, one of the most 
precious cargoes of foreign merchandise ever shipped to the 
American studios: it needed not more than three Holly¬ 
wood films to turn her into a sort of adult Shirley Temple 
with Eddie Cantor eyes. Marlene Dietrich and Hedy La 
Marr are others who have been groomed and ‘glamourised’ 
to such a high state of artificiality that any native talents as 
actresses they once possessed have been practically oblite- 
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‘ . harmless for child¬ 

ren to look upon ? * 
-p. 64 

Commandos Strike at 
Daiun 


‘. Just about the 
silliest form of enter¬ 
tainment that Holly¬ 
wood now produces 
-p.65 

Boris Karloff in The 
Mummy's Tomb 








’ . . . Enough to make 
Lafayette spin in his 
gravel-p. 94 

Tyrone Power 
and Norma Shearer in 
Marie Antoinette 


‘ . . . A toughening of 
the moral fibres.’—p. 112 

Gary Cooper in 
Sergeant York 












‘ The war is too much just a 
kind of huge romantic adven¬ 
ture.’—p. 120 

Elisabeth Bergner and Basil 
Rathbone in Paris Calling 


‘ There are . . . some excep¬ 
tions.’—p. 119 

Walter Slazak, Canada Lee, 
John Hodiak, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Henry Hall, Hume 
Cronyn, Mary Anderson, Wil¬ 
liam Bendix in Lifeboat 
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rated. Of all the Hollywood foreigners, Greta Garbo re¬ 
mained for years the only one who had contrived to keep 
her reputation, her public—and her soul. But now even 
Garbo s position is threatened by careless casting. 

What Hollywood does to those on whom it dotes was 
well summed up not long ago by Ingrid Bergman, the 
Swedish star of For Whom the Bell Tolls. For years Miss 
Bergman resisted the wooing of Hollywood producers, and 
whde she was still resisting she told reporters who failed to 
understand her attitude, to ‘look ac all the individual 
talents, as inimitable and irreplaceable as thumb-prints, 
which have been turned into just so many highly decorative 
zombies . Hollywood has a queer way of taking an indivi¬ 
dual and fitting her into the American mould’, she said. 

I have worked hard to develop my style, and I don’t want 
anything to do with bathing-suits and plucked eyebrows’. 
It remains to be .seen whether Ingrid Bergman, staunchly 
on guard though she is, can resist the great Hollywood 
bleaching and ironing-out process now that she has put her¬ 
self within its influence. 

These are women we have been discussing: perhaps be¬ 
cause they have more superficial colour to lose than men 
we are more likely to notice them. But most foreign actors 
(Charles Boyer, for one), as well as foreign directors and 
producers, have suffered a sea change when they crossed the 
Atlantic—look at Julien Duvivier, Jean Renoir, Fritz Lang, 
all exemplifying the dilemma of the artist from Occupied 
Europe who finds himself in Preoccupied Hollywood; a 
Hollywood preoccupied with cliches of plot structure and 
story treatment and the tyranny of the star system; a Holly¬ 
wood which measures everything by the money it cost. 

Seeing all this, one is tempted to say of Hollywood that 
‘nought enters there, of what validity and pitch soe’er, but 
falls into abatement and low price even in a minute’. 
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VII. THE ADJECTIVAL 
INDUSTRY 


IN THE PAST FORTY TO FIFTY YEARS, ALMOST EVERYTHING 

connected with the movies has made amazing technical 
advances except the selling of them. It is high time that 
screen publicity started to grow up, for the average film 
advertisement is even more infantile than the average screen 
story. 

Now in writing like this I may seem to some members of 
the film industry to be butting into a department which 
does not concern me any more than it concerns any member 
of the outside public. In their view, the way the movie 
industry sells its pictures is a matter of purely domestic 
interest to the industry. But surely the very term publicity 
suggests that it is a matter of some interest to the public. 
There is also a special reason why my incursion into this 
topic may prove even more unpopular and provocative to 
them than my views on other subjects, and that is because, 
having once been connected with movie publicity myself, I 
shall probably now be accused of trying to bite the hand 
that used to feed me. Well, I frankly confess that, although 
it was an interesting and instructive period, and although 
there was not lacking some peculiar satisfaction in devising 
methods of trying to bluff my fellow-citizens week after 
week that the pictures they were about to see at my em¬ 
ployer’s theatres were better than any pictures they had ever 
seen before or were likely to see again—in spite of all this, 
I frankly confess that I was, by accepted standards, a failure 
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as a film publicity expert, or ‘exploiteer’, as the expression 
goes in the trade—a rather sinister expression I always 
think: what are you trying to exploit—the picture, or your 
fellow men, or both? Perhaps I was not tough enough, 
perhaps I had too much social conscience, or too many 
I inhibitions, or perhaps I just wasn't able to convince myself 
sufficiently that the pictures I was advertising were the ulti¬ 
mate in entertainment. Having previously been a journalist 
may have tended to make me slightly cynical; and cynicism 
is fatal to the successful film publicist. Such a one must, I 
verily believe, be like Robert Burns and batter himself into 
such a state of affection for each new one of his company’s 
productions as it comes along that it will be impossible for 
any doubts about its perfection to enter his mind. How 
else can he sell the show with the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
demanded of him? I once knew a film publicity manager 
who always gave the impression that he was speaking heresy 
of the rankest sort if, in a burst of confidence, he was ever 
prevailed upon to admit that one of his company’s films 
was just a fraction less of a world-beater than the ‘blurb- 
sheets gave it out to be. I believe also that it was for a 
similar reason, rather than because of overwork or lack of 
interest, that this same publicity man never visited a picture- 
theatre that was not showing one of his own studio’s 
products I 


To support me in my contention that film publicity is 
still in the infant class, while the films themselves have 
mostly reached the adolescent stage and a few have even 
graduated to adult honours, I am able to call to my side 
Dr Francis Meynell, formerly Director of Publicity and 
Advertising for United Artists in Great Britain. I under- 
^^^^d that he did not retain that position for very long, 
which is not surprising when one finds him referring to the 
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‘verbal diarrhoea’ from which the average film advertise¬ 
ment writer suffers, and saying this sort of thing; Cinema 
advertising in general is hopelessly old-fashioned. The most 
modern of the arts is the least modern in artfulness. . . . 
There is no question that the general advertising trade 
takes this view. There is no doubt that a large and grow¬ 
ing number of people within the motion picture industry 
take this view. And I will assert that a very large and 
influential portion of the public agrees with it’. 

One of the most amusing occupations that anyone can 
find to pass an idle hour is to read over old film advertise¬ 
ments. As far back as one likes to go, the general approach 
is the same: to stun the reader by sheer weight of adjectival 
emphasis, to dazzle him with verbal luxuriance, to con¬ 
vince him by repetition and shock-tactics—but never, on any 
account, to appeal to his intelligence. It is astonishing how 
often one finds that the greatest entertainment ever pro¬ 
duced is coming next week or is in process of being 
screened, and how frequently one is promised that never 
before, and never again, will one have such an opportunity, 
etc., etc. To be informed that a story or an actress is ‘most 
unique and unusual’ is a commonplace, and every second 
story is an ‘epic’. For in the film advertisement, anti¬ 
climax habitually rides on the shoulders of hyperbole, and 
redundancy goes hand in hand with mixed metaphor. No¬ 
where else in such a small space, not even in a politician’s 
speech, will you find so many superlatives, so many high- 
sounding yet meaningless phrases, and so much plain bad 
grammar-the whole appearing to the average person like 
the fruit of a flowering-currant bush crossed with an adjec¬ 
tival dictionary. 

Anybody could, with a little research, produce dozens of 
examples of absurdity from the film advertisement columns. 
1 do not propose to do so. There is always, in this kind of 
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criticism, a hint of literary snobbishness; and I do not want 
my friends in the industry to add to their charges against 
me that of sneering at their English. So I shall confine 
myself to the plain statement, and be prepared to stand by 
it, that a great many people who write film advertisements 
and publicity just do not know the value and meaning of 
words. 

Yet if I do not produce any examples of silly advertising 
from local papers, I may be pardoned for reproducing the 
two winning efforts in a competition conducted some years 
back by the Majichester Guardian for the best advertise¬ 
ment of a Hollywood production of Othello. For the satire 
in these two fictitous advertisements is just sufficient to em¬ 
phasise how essentially true they are to type; 


.PdSS/OAT," all next week (from the play Othello by 
William Shakespeare). Positively ihe screen’s highest achieve¬ 
ment. See at this theatre the devilish triumph of savage levies— 
burning, looting, ravaging. The Moor of Venice o’ershadowino- 
Christendom, implacable, colossal-yet giving all for love. Pas"^ 
sionate in life and death, he yearned for a woman only to mourn 
her. Dripping with spectacle, these eternal passions will grip you. 
Cast of 50,000. One week only. Definitely no one under 16 years 
of age admitted. Full supporting programme, including the mam- 
moth organ. 


This was the second effort: 

‘Shakespeare, Puissant God of Scenic Art, and Hollywood’s 

Ace Director, bring you "NIGGER HONEYMOON.” ' 

Don’t miss this stupendous drama of race-hate! 

Don t miss the mightiest herd of sheep and goats ever assembled 
lor any picture I 

Don’t miss the strange figure of Tondeleya glamorously flitting 
thru’ "NIGGER HONEYMOON”! ^ 

Neyer the twain shall meet ’’—these cruel words are carved 
across the bruised hearts of those broken by the relentless law of 
the Ages! 

When white maid weds black man . . . there’s dark doings 
ahead I ^ 
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Grim tragedy came to proud Othello and lovely Desdemona 
inevitable tragedy deepened by jealousy, the Price that must 
be paid by all who dare to love beyond their race. . . , , . 

He was a Moor, and are Moors dumb ? Led armies and best 
friend led him. A wow in the field, but a sap ^ <;he boudoir. 
Found out wife was innocent after he’d smothered her . 


For some time I have treasured the following example of 
a genuine advertisement from Liverpool which Miss 
Lejeune once quoted in The Observer and which I now 
take pleasure in presenting to an even wider public: 


Eliza Leaving ? 

Not-Likely 1 

She’s Here Again 


All This Week 
All This Week 

Retained Owing to Enormous Demand for Seats 
Leslie Howard 
Leslie Howard 
and 

Wendy Hiller 
Wendy Hiller 
(Eliza Doolitde) 
in 

Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion 

The world-famous Shavian Phrase, which Startles the People of 
Two Continents, and which Arouses our Spellbound Audiences 
to Scenes of Unparalleled Joy, will be heard at 
2.0 .. . 3.58 . . • 5 - 5 S • • • 7-54 • • • 9-52 


Could such a gem be found only in an English news- 
paper? Not bloody likely I 

And this must go in, too-an extraa from an advertise- 
ment in a recent issue of a fdm magazine. 

Every Sensational Scene is True I 
The Flaming World its Stage I 
All Civilisation its Cast ! 

With a cast of hundreds of thousands including 15 Presidents, 
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j 21 Kings, 12 Queens, 4 Emperors, 11 Princes, 20 Premiers, 7 
I Dictators, 20 Generals. 

: ALL CAPTURED IN FLAMING FILM I 

j RELAX AT THE MOVIES! 

i 

; Finally there is this copy of an advertisement of a Holly¬ 
wood film from an Indian paper—an unintentional parody 
which emphasises the stupidity of the European models 
upon which it is based: 

The Sho-Wow of Shows I 
The Hotcha-Topsa of Musicals 1 
Tapping even those great Twentieth Century-Fox Hits, 

Sing Baby Sing ; On the Avenue ; 

One in a Million 

Howlarious! GalamorousI GaloriousI 
Nine Swelegant Songs by Gordon and Revel 
in 

WAKE UP AND LIVE 
with 

Walter Winchell, Ben Bernie, Alice Fay, Patsy Kelly, Ned Spars, 
and Jack Haley 1 

Yowsah ! It’ll thrill you in spite Winchell ! 

It's the mosta of the besta entertaint evah packed into one Film ! 

Don't miss it I 

These are absurdities; one can laugh them off. The 
main objection to the flamboyance and stupidity of most 
film ballyhoo is that it lowers the status of cinema enter¬ 
tainment and keeps it in the circus class. Outside the great 
circle of regular filmgoers whom almost nothing will deter 
from visiting the movies regularly, there is still a fairly large 
number of people who go only spasmodically or practically 
never. Such people are still dubious about the cinema’s 
claim to be taken seriously, and the type of film advertise¬ 
ment which they read in their newspapers is scarcely likely 
to convince them. They are far more likely to be repelled 
than attracted. Yet it is, I have always maintained, only 
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by drawing on this section of the public that the cinema 
can hope to increase to any substantial extent the number 
of its adherents. Therefore some restraint and intelligence 
in salesmanship would be to the movies' own very great 
advantage. Sometimes you find it: I am reminded for 
example of the astute theatre manager who secured the 
solitary successful season in England for Orson Welles s 
Citizen Kane by advertising it as ‘The Film for Intelligent 
People Only'. But that is snob appeal, pure and simple. 

A theatre manager who wants to write absurdities in the 
advertising columns does nobody much real harm, even if 
he does nobody much good, and he pays for the privilege 
at the rate of about 6/- an inch. But should one be equally 
as complacent when a film is advertised as a true version of 
somebody's well-known book, and when it turns out to be 
very far indeed from anything of the sort? Or when, as 
happened recently, advertisements for San Demetrio, Lon¬ 
don, Lifeboat, and Squadron Leader X all contained the 
fallacious statement ‘This is NOT a War Picture’. Is there 
not a degree of commercial dishonesty involved here, even 
a variety of false pretences? Sometimes this kind of thing 
goes further; there was a case which came to my notice not 
so long ago. At that time considerable public interest was 
centered around the film Desert Victory because New Zea¬ 
land’s copy had, for reasons not worth going into here, been 
held up, and there was much speculation as to when, if 
ever, the film would be shown. About this time, a certain 
Wellington theatre, which doubtless considered itself very 
enterprising, published an advertisement in the following 

terms. Now Showing 

The Adventurous 
DESERT VICTORY 

of Nine Men 
of the Eighth Army. 
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The film being advertised at that theatre was not the 
I famous Desert Victory; it was a production called Nine 
j Men—but the ‘Desert Victory’ was in very large type, and 
the ‘Nine Men’ in very small type, and I was not sur- 
I prised when several people informed me that Desert Victory 
j was showing that week. I had considerable difficulty in con- 
[ vincing them that the film was not yet in the country, and 
that they should re-read the advertisement. I wonder how 
many were actually taken in? 

Is this sort of thing legitimate enterprise and smart show¬ 
manship? I can think of another name for it. 

There is an historical and a geographical reason lor the 
flamboyance and juvenile lack of restraint of screen pub¬ 
licity. It is largely force of habit that causes film men to 
write in this strain, a habit implanted in the bones of the 
show business in the old days of one-night seasons for 
circuses and road shows in the towns and villages of the 
great Middle West of America. When the movies came, 
they at first followed this tradition of playing one stand 
for one night only and then moving ahead. Consequently, 
to gather an audience together in a hurry, the promoters 
had to go out and beat the big drum and bellow for it. It 
was a case of ‘now or never’. As a result, every film was 
boosted with the maximum of noise and sensationalism, 
and with very scant regard for truth or the rules of syntax. 
Yet nowadays, when most films run for at least one week, 
and often two or three in our main centres, and when there 
is in addition a constant flow of preliminary publicity about 
pictures and stars, these Barnum methods are as unnecessary 
as they are grotesque. Any theatre manager who failed to 
employ them, however, would be regarded by the majority 
of his colleagues as ‘no showman’. 

It also has to be remembered that the majority of adver- 
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tising campaigns for films shown in this country are pre¬ 
pared in America and are intended to appeal primarily to 
American audiences. Usually they need considerable 
amending, and rendering into plain English, before they 
are intelligible to the average New Zealander. They are, 
however, seldom given the benefit of such translation, with 
the result that more-than-usually-obscure words and phrases 
-such as ‘the old killer-diller in a hot-chuned chiller- 
thriller’—are constantly occurring in advertisements. The 
source of most of this jargon is the ‘press-sheet’, a brochure 
of varying size and magnificence which accompanies nearly 
every film, copies of it being distributed to the exhibitors 
by the film exchange concerned. In spite of the war, the 
average Hollywood press-sheet is still a masterpiece—of a 
kind. Often most richly printed, it contains examples of 
various sorts and sizes of display advertisements and posters, 
‘catchlines’ and ‘copy’ for type advertisements, prepared 
‘write-ups’ and ‘criticisms’ for the local press (to save them 
the trouble of writing their own!), together with articles 
and paragraphs about actors and actresses appearing in the 
film, the whole being lavishly illustrated. 

In addition to all this, the average press-sheet includes a 
section with special suggestions for ‘exploitation’, these 
varying with the subject of the picture and ranging all the 
way from co-opting the services of the entire city police 
force and fire-brigade to take part in a torchlight procession, 
to interviewing the Mayor, the local M.P., the oldest inhabi¬ 
tant or the fattest woman in town on their reactions to the 
film. Nothing is too fantastic to be suggested as a possible 
avenue for ‘exploitation’ and ‘local tie-ups’; many of the 
ideas, if carried out, would break all the city by-laws and 
half the Ten Commandments. Yet the seriousness with 
which this aspect of the film industry is regarded is shown 
by the fact that theatre managers and publicity agents scat- 
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tered all over the world constantly exchange ideas for 
publicity campaigns through the medium of the trade press, 
belong to special showmen’s clubs for the same purpose, 
and award one another prizes for the most spectacular 
‘stunts’. And of course this kind of thing is infectious: it 
must be flattering to our local theatre showmen to notice 
how closely their ballyhoo technique and circus salesman¬ 
ship have been copied in War Loan campaigns. Yet it may 
also have occurred to some people to wonder whether these 
appeals might not have been made with equal success but 
considerably more dignity. 

According to the Gallup poll on the movies, advance 
publicity is very important to a picture’s box-office success, 
a finding which would certainly seem to justify the exertions 
of theatre managers and ‘exploiteers’. In spite of it, how¬ 
ever, I am still inclined to the opinion that all the stunts, 
and all the flowery excesses of the advertisement columns 
seldom have an effect on the season of a film in any way 
commensurate with the effort and expense involved.. For 
to the regular filmgoer the only relevant considerations are 
‘What’s on?’ and ‘Who’s in it?’—two questions which can 
be answered in a few simple words. And at the same time, 
as I have previously argued, the casual picturegoer is not 
likely to be attracted by circus ballyhoo. 


The title bestowed on a film is generally supposed to 
have an important bearing on its box-office future. Judg¬ 
ing by usage, it would appear that ‘love’ and ‘night’ are 
the most auspicious and popular words in the dictionary 
when it comes to giving names to films, with ‘Paris’ running 
them a pretty close third. Even Vienna, which is the tradi¬ 
tional home of musical romance, takes a back seat by com¬ 
parison. ‘Love Me To-night in Paris’ would, I imagine, 
be the showman’s dream of a perfect title! 
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In this matter of film titles there was a time when the 
experts were nearly all agreed on First Principles. They 
might quibble as to whether a question-mark was more pro¬ 
vocative than an exclamation-mark, or whether the addition 
of a final ‘e’ to the word ‘affair’ would be justified by box- 
office reaction: but they were generally agreed that one- 
third of a picture’s drawing-power depended on whether it 
had a good title or not. And they were pretty well of one 
mind as to what constituted a good title. In the first place, 
it should be understood by everybody; then it should be 
easily pronounced; next it should, if possible, contain some¬ 
thing about a woman; and it should suggest love—or, better 
still, passion. If a verb could be worked into the title in 
order to indicate action, it would be just about perfect. 

This is all rather reminiscent of that famous story about 
the would-be author who was told that, in order to be 
successful, a short story should if possible contain a refer¬ 
ence to the Deity, should have something to do with the 
aristocracy, and should also contain plenty of action and a 
suggestion of sex. It will be remembered how the author 
met all these requirements with his opening sentence: ‘My 
God, said the Countess, take your hand off my leg!’ 

Well, the film experts proceeded along much the same 
lines in giving titles to pictures. Their theories were care¬ 
fully worked out, with all sorts of niceties. For example, 
if a colour were mentioned in the title, it was supposed to 
be a warm and exciting one, like crimson, red, or scarlet. 
Colours like blue, green, and brown were frowned upon. 
Now,.by these standards, the title of the Joan Crawford 
film The Bride Wore Red was a brief masterpiece. It was 
easily understood, anybody could pronounce it, there was 
something about a woman and a suggestion of love; it con¬ 
tained a verb; and red was a nice warm colour. It only 
remains to add that few pictures, whether starring Joan 
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J Crawford or anyone else, have made less stir than The 
! Bride Wore Red. 

One such example might not be sufficient to explode 
I Hollywood’s Great 7 'heory about the way to write a film 
! title; yet when one inquires further it will be found that 
many of the biggest successes of movie history have had 
titles which few film fans really understood and which fewer 
still could pronounce correctly. What about Qiio Vadis? 
Ben Hur, Beau Geste, Les Miserables, Cavalcade, Pyg¬ 
malion, Mrs Mmiver (frequently referred to as ‘Mrs 
Minerva ), and The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypsef 
There were many people at the time who thought that The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse was the name of a 
Western picture. And about Les Miserables the story is 
still worth repeating of the small boy who asked, ‘ Ma, 
which one is Les?’ 

Even more important to the average filmgoer than know¬ 
ing the names of the pictures that are screening each week 
is knowing who is appearing in them. Thus we come to a 
consideration of Hollywood’s most peculiar, and in many 
ways most important, creation-the star system. To many 
observers it has appeared that Hollywood, by building up 
the star system with its emphasis on the personalities and 
private lives of a handful of individual players, has created 
a Frankenstein monster which will in time destroy it. On 
the other hand, the big showmen of the industry contend 
that Hollywood could scarcely exist now without its star 
system; that it is the irreplaceable basis upon which the 
whole vast structure of cinema entertainment operates. My 
own view is about half way between these two extremes, 
with perhaps a bias towards the first. I do not think that 
the star system is likely to destroy Hollywood, but it has 
almost certainly operated against the best interests of the 
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cinema and has retarded its development as a true form of 
art, and will continue to do so. i 

For the question that nine persons out of ten will ask j 
whenever the name of a new film is mentioned is ‘Who’s 
in it?’ and unless they can be answered with ‘box-office ' 
names, their interest is almost certain to slacken. This 
preoccupation with starring players, to the virtual exclusion 
of other more important factors in film entertainment, is 
undeniably bad, since it means that a poor film with a 
strong box-office cast can be a success, while a really good 
production without ‘names’ is a commercial failure. That 
is why so many of the world’s best films have gained their 
reputations only after they have been shown to wretched 
houses during their opening seasons. Most keen filmgoers 
have heard about The Informer and Citizen Kane, for 
example, as landmarks of the cinema; but it is doubtful 
if more than a comparative handful of people have actually 
seen them. The reputations of such pictures are, so to 
speak, posthumous. 

According to the findings of the Gallup poll, Hollywood s 
star system does sell tickets, but there are at the date of 
writing only about sixty stars (an average of about eight to 
a studio) who amount to much at the box-office and whose 
names in themselves can practically ensure the financial 
success of a film. Since a few major studios have cornered 
nearly all the reigning favourites, the result is that hun¬ 
dreds of worthwhile films possessing clever players, expert 
direction and photography, and novelty of story and treat¬ 
ment, but lacking any big box-office names, are shamefully 
neglected by the public. 

Yet the public’s attitude is understandable. To the ordi¬ 
nary picturegoer in this country, the nanies of the players 
provide virtually the only concrete evidence on which to 
decide whether a film is worth seeing. This is one of the 
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chief arguments in favour of a comprehensive system of 
reliable criticism (an argument to be developed more fully 
in the next chapter); for without such a system, there is at 
present almost no authoritative way in which the average 
picturegoer can learn about the merits or demerits of a film. 
He has found that titles are usually either grossly mis¬ 
leading or else completely meaningless, and he has learnt 
by experience to discount what he sees in ‘trailers' and 
what he reads in the advertisements, and the so-called 
‘reviews’ in the newspapers which treat all films in terms 
of praise. He may have formed an opinion from a review 
in an overseas journal, but that will be the exception 
rather than the rule, especially these days when good critical 
magazines from Britain and America are rarely seen, and 
w^hen the supply of even ‘fan’ magazines, which did at 
least give some indication of what pictures were coming, 
has been cut off by the war. But at least our average film- 
goer does know from experience whether he likes Mickey 
Rooney, or Deanna Durbin, or Rosalind Russell; if he has 
liked them in the past, their presence in a new picture is 
some guarantee that he will enjoy it. Accordingly, if a 
film does not contain one or more of the celestial sixty 
the chances are that the average filmgoer will, largely 
through lack of knowledge, neglect it in favour of one that 
does. 

This would be satisfactory enough for Hollywood if the 
supply of stars were constant and if there were enough to 
go round. Yet even the fortunate studios which have the 
majority of reigning favourites under contract suffer from 
the star system, because they can cast their stars in a 
limited number of productions only, lest they lose their 
popularity from being seen too often. (It is estimated, 
however, that at least three pictures a year are required to 
maintain a star’s ticket-selling status.) Again, the war has 
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seriously depleted the ranks of male stars, while others are 
showing a tendency to make fewer pictures in order to 
escape the worst ravages of income-tax. Thus Hollywood 
faces a star shortage at a time when the fans are still in 
the habit of demanding their full quota of ‘ all-star casts , 
even though they are simultaneously showing signs of 
demanding other things in a picture besides big names. 

When one considers the star system and how it has been 
created at enormous expense and maintained by every fan¬ 
tastic device of publicity and ‘fan worship’, it is hard to 
realise that in the early days of its history the screen was 
deliberately impersonal, mainly because the heads of the 
industry feared that ‘boosting’ might cause players to be¬ 
come swollen-headed and demand higher salaries. So the 
film-makers first sent forth their product with no more 
indication to the public than that it was an Essenay pic¬ 
ture, a Biograph, an Edison, or a Vitagraph. Mary Pick- 
ford, who made her screen debut in 1909, worked first for 
Biograph; but much of the time she was with that company 
she was never known as anything but ‘Little Mary, the 
Movie Girl with the Curls’. She was, however, one of the 
first players to be ‘boosted’ when producers began to use 
this form of publicity, her name being blazoned forth in 
191^ when she made A Good Little Devil. 

-Nowadays the cinema industry has carried its star system 
to such ridiculous extremes that it often seems that the 
surest way to get a chance in Hollywood is to make a name 
for almost anything except acting for the screen. There is 
a good deal of ground for the complaint that the studios 
pass over the real talent right on their own doorsteps and 
prefer to give contracts to famous or notorious personalities 
from other spheres. There have been countless radio stars 
and opera singers who got their screen chance in this way, 
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and Hollywood has, in addition, imported professional 
boxers and wrestlers, divorcees, journalists, European 
princelings with high-sounding titles, one set of quintuplets, 
night-club artists, and specialty dancers (including a cer¬ 
tain Sally Rand, whose sole costume was a skilfully-mani¬ 
pulated fan). It did not matter that most of these people 
knew not the first thing about acting for the screen. They 
had had their names in the newspapers: that was what 
mattered most to Hollywood. 

Much of the activity of Hollywood's colossal machine of 
publicity is directed towards creating physical allure—invest¬ 
ing quite ordinary men and women with an aura of glam¬ 
our, or sex-appeal, or ‘it’, or ‘oomph’, or whatever is the 
current name for that elusive but highly-profitable quality 
which is one of the film industry’s chief exports. And yet 
it would seem that much of this activity is sheer wasted 
effort. For, in spite of the emphasis laid on sex-appeal, in 
spite of the fortunes spent on grooming Glamour Girls— 
Sam Goldwyn, who may be quoted with some authority, 
has said that it costs a million dollars—and in spite of 
the searches by talent-scouts and newspapers for perfect 
beauties: in spite of all this, the melancholy fact remains 
that the Miss Michigans and Miss North Carolinas, the 
Miss Englands, and the Miss South Americas who are dis¬ 
covered in beauty contests and shipped to Hollywood, 
seldom rise above the ranks of the extras and often finish 
by serving much less glamorous but far more successful 
actresses with coffee in a Hollywood cafeteria. It is doubt¬ 
ful if there is a single case on record of a beauty-contest 
winner who has become a top-flight star; just as it is very 
unusual to find any of the ‘sensational new discoveries’, or 
those exotic foreign beauties whom Hollywood has im¬ 
ported by the boat-load, figuring among the first hundred 
on Hollywood’s box-office ranking list. 
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Thus one may ask, ‘What do the film fans want?’ It is 
impossible to reply with conviction: and yet, despite Holly¬ 
wood’s efforts to make the answer work out that way, 
it would seem pretty safe to say that it is not feminine 
glamour and physical allure which they chiefly want. For 
years the biggest draw in the English-speaking world was 
an infant named Shirley Temple, her place at the top of 
the popularity poll being taken later by an ugly youngster 
named Mickey Rooney. In Great Britain, the most popular 
film faces have belonged to Grade Fields and George 
Formby—neither of them noted for good looks or glamour. 
America’s most popular star for a long while was Will 
Rogers, whose chief asset was his homeliness. And the 
same might be said of Marie Dressier and Wallace Beery. 
For that matter, good looks have not been the chief stock- 
in-trade of Charles Laughton, George Arliss, Paul Muni, 
Bob Hope, Spencer Tracy, James Cagney, Lon Chaney, or 
Charlie Chaplin. Yet all of them are, or have been, top- 
rank stars. 

So what? Is it possible to evolve some large generalisa¬ 
tion covering all the screen favourites, male and female, 
ugly but clever, beautiful but dumb? It would, of course, 
be tempting to suggest that possibly the quality of his or 
her acting has something to do with a star’s popularity. 
Yet here we come up against more contradictions. For I 
doubt if Shirley Temple has ever been such a great actress 
as, say, Edna May Oliver or Maria Ouspenskaya; and I am 
pretty certain that Gracie Fields isn’t either. And I think 
that even their best friends might hesitate to tell Errol 
Flynn and Nelson Eddy that they are more gifted in the 
acting line than Thomas Mitchell or Akim Tamiroff, or 
any one of a hundred other players who never get within 
sight of the top in a popularity contest. 
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While it is easy and pleasant to laugh at the eccentricities 
of the star system, we may be so busy laughing that we 
shall miss one of the fundamental truths about the cinema 
and one of the most valid explanations of its popularity: 
which is that our stars are what we make them. These 
fascinating personages whom we admire so greatly, in 
whose careers and private lives we are so interested, and 
whom we frequently seek to emulate, are largely projections 
of our own preferences and prejudices: shadow people 
whose personalities are compounded partly from the roles 
they play, partly from the rumours and ‘ ballyhoo' put out 
about them by their press-agents and the Hollwood gossip- 
writers, but mainly from our own imaginings. When most 
people see a favourite star in a new role, what really 
interests them is not so much whether the star acted well 
as whether he acted in the way they had come to expect 
him to act. It is the personality created for the star that 
really counts in the average Hollywood film, and the 
actual quality of the performance is only of secondary 
importance. 

Let me give a simple example of this which I once saw 
quoted (but cannot now remember exactly where). When 
Gary Cooper appeared in a film called Bluebeard's Eighth 
Wife, many of the critics and a great many of the public 
agreed that it was a clever enough performance but—it was 
not the kind of thing one could believe in. Why was 
Cooper’s role as a modern and fairly affable Bluebeard 
regarded as being such an improbable one? Apparently 
because the gallant Gary of Bengal Lancer, Mr Deeds Goes 
to Town, and Souls at Sea had taken all the gilt off Blue¬ 
beard. This reaction of many people to Bluebeard's Eighth 
Wife had really nothing to do with the quality of Cooper’s 
acting, which was probably as good in its way as anything 
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he had done. It simply meant that the Gary Cooper fans 
had been accustomed for so long to believing in him as a 
noble kind of character that they refused to accept him as 
the type of person who would have eight wives or who, in 
one scene, would spank the heroine. 

It was Leslie Howard, I think, who once said that Holly¬ 
wood stars are created from the ‘synthetic emotional reac¬ 
tions ' of the people who see their films. By this reasoning, 
the fault ‘is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are underlings’. Thus, in this case, Bengal Lancer had 
given Gary Cooper a sort of halo of loyalty and daring; 
Mr Deeds had added a sensitive unworldliness; and Souls 
at Sea had proved him to be a man of hidden depths and 
sterling qualities. In Bluebeard's Eighth Wife, however, he 
exhibited none of these acquired virtues—and so the public, 
and many of the critics, decided that he had been miscast. 
The character, they said, was an ‘unreal one’ and they 
refused to believe in it. Yet, in actual fact, how many of 
those who see him on the screen and read about him in fan 
magazines know what Gary Cooper is really like? In spite 
of the characters he plays in most of his films, he might in 
real life be a coward and a cheat. Impossible? But how 
do you know? 

Or put it this way: Give him a different series of roles 
and a different style of publicity build-up, and Gary 
Cooper could probably, in time, be quite successfully pre¬ 
sented as a villainous type in whose perfidy audiences 
would believe just as sincerely as they now believe in his 
nobility. It is the star system that does it. Concentrated 
publicity and choice of a particular type of role can build 
a player into practically any character at all. They can 
make him into a kind of myth. 
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VIII. THE CASE FOR 
THE CRITICS 


VVE NEW ZEALANDERS ARE A NATION OF FILM FANS BUT WE 

are not a nation of film critics. Indeed, the most striking 
thing about movie entertainment in this essentially movie- 
minded country is the almost total lack of any intelligent 
literary criticism of films. It is not that our people are 
uncritical in the sense that they take everything for granted: 
the current movies provide a topic for discussion next in 
popularity to the weather and the war, ^and most people 
know whether they have liked a film or not—they are often 
quite downright about it—but it is usually a rather vague 
and emotional reaction. Not many could analyse their 
reasons for liking or disliking a film, or name the points 
to be looked for in a good one. 

Our daily papers, and to a slightly lesser extent our 
periodicals, seem to look upon the cinema as something 
faintly disreputable or at least as something not worth 
taking seriously and treating as real news. Considering that 
we are such a small and comparatively young country, 
music, art, and literature are fairly generously and even 
intelligently served by some of our newspapers and 
periodicals (though not by all). It certainly cannot be 
said that they are entirely neglected or treated with con¬ 
tempt. 

But who cares about the Cinderella cinema? By the 
average newspaper or periodical, film entertainment is 
regarded merely as a commercial proposition, to be ex- 
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ploited to the limit for advertising revenue but not for 
news value and reader interest, while any conception of 
the social importance of the cinema is simply not there 
at all. The papers certainly do devote plenty of space to 
the movies—or did until the war brought a paper shortage, 
and even now the subject is by no means entirely elimi¬ 
nated. It is not the amount of space allotted that gives 
ground for complaint, but the use to which it is put. For, 
generally speaking, the newspapers appear to regard this 
space mainly as a kind of discount for the money spent by 
the film people on advertising.* 

‘Give us a nice big ad. and we’ll give you a good fat puff- 
par’, is a fair summary of the general newspaper outlook. 
And if the offer is reversed, one has the general attitude 
of the film interests towards the newspapers. Theatre 
managers and publicity men are still inclined—or were a 
few years ago when I worked among them—to measure up 
‘reviews’ with a ruler to see if they have been given their 
money’s worth of ‘free space’. The good review is the 
long one, and the public is supposed to recognise the best 
show in town as the one which occupies the most inches 
in the newspapers. (Some politicians have the same 
tendency.) 

The movies are not even considered by the newspapers 
as worthy of being given the same treatment as football or 
horse-racing, both of which are subjects for expert "comment 
in the average journal. Yet there are almost certainly more 
persons, particularly women, who take an interest in 
screen entertainment than in racing or football. This atti¬ 
tude of the press belongs to the period of twenty-five to 

* One argument sometimes used to justify the generous treatment 
of the theatre people by the newspapers is that since the theatres 
are often charged ‘casual’ rates, and so spend more than ‘contract’ 
advertisers, they are entitled to special consideration. But it is a 
poor defence. 
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thirty years ago, when ‘ going to the pitchers ’ was put in 
more or less the same low category as reading Penny 
Dreadfuls. The practice could not be ignored entirely but 
it was not to be encouraged. But such an attitude ignores 
the fact that the films themselves have improved consider¬ 
ably since those days and are now as deserving of intelligent 
and critical appraisal as books, or concerts, or stage-shows 
—or race-horses and football-players. 

Until this attitude of the New Zealand press changes— 
just as the films themselves have changed-it is difficult to 
see how very much can be done to raise the general level of 
film-taste in this country. 

All this considered, it is perhaps surprising that the 
taste of New Zealand is as high as it is. I suspect that more 
people than is imagined pay attention to what critics say in 
the better overseas journals. Certainly the public sometimes 
shows a surprisingly keen nose for smelling out a good pic¬ 
ture that has been given comparatively little boosting by 
the local theatre people; and conversely, they often smell 
out the bad ones too, refusing to be gulled by the super¬ 
latives in the advertising columns. Word-of-mouth com¬ 
ment is easily the most potent form of publicity there is, 
and even the most enthusiastic operator of a bush-telegraph 
could scarcely spread news faster than the average film fan 
circulates the report that ‘such-and-such a show is well 
worth seeing’ or that ‘such-and-such is lousy’. It is a 
theory amounting almost to a conviction among New Zea¬ 
land theatre men that the reputation of a fdm showing in 
Australia manages to cross the Tasman much faster than 
the film itself. 

But this is to speak of normal times. Since the war, with 
one thing and another, including the loss of their movie 
magazines, our fans have not been able to retain such 
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sensitive noses. It is therefore even more the case now 
than it was before that if a film does not play to good 
houses in the early days of its release, it has little chance 
of becoming a commercial success, since there is no way 
in which its reputation can be spread rapidly or widely 
enough. With their heavy overhead expenses, theatre execu¬ 
tives cannot afford to wait long for their business to grow: 
although they may know that the potential popularity of a 
film has scarcely been tapped, they must take it off and put 
on something else—preferably something containing the 
‘star names’ which the previous show lacked. For it is 
necessary to repeat here the argument used in the preceding 
chapter; that the chief reason why many worthwhile pic¬ 
tures are pitifully neglected is that they lack the star casts 
which are practically all that the average filmgoer has to 
rely on in his choice of an entertainment. An accepted 
and comprehensive system of film criticism which would 
provide a large section of the public with the reliable 
information it needs when each attraction is beginning its 
season would go a good way towards solving this problem 
—one of the most serious which faces the film industry now 
that the star system is beginning to recoil on its own head. 

Thus the critic’s greatest sphere of usefulness, both to the 
public and to the film industry itself, would lie in his 
reviewing of films outside the ‘ obvious box-office class . 

It might be expected that an argument such as the one 
above would appeal to the film industry, not perhaps on 
the score of public interest but at any rate on that of 
material gain, and that the industry would consequently 
encourage the press to introduce candid criticism. In actual 
practice, of course, the reverse happens, for such an en¬ 
lightened attitude would require a long-term view; the 
industry would need the conviction that what it might lose 
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temporarily on the swings it would more than make up 
on the roundabouts; and unfortunately the industry has 
proved itself in this matter incapable of seeing much fur¬ 
ther than one week ahead. It may accept a policy of candid 
criticism in theory; it has in fact done so once or twice 
in New Zealand; but there is always a breakdown in prac¬ 
tice. For when the average film man actually sees one or 
two unfavourable notices of his pictures in print, all he can 
think of is the possible immediate effect on the box-office. 
So the chances are that the next morning will see him in 
the office of the newspaper’s advertising manager demand¬ 
ing that the critic be rebuked and ordered to ‘ease up’—or 
else the theatre will cancel its advertising. 

It may not happen quite as baldly as that, yet in effect 
that is what does happen. For the average film man cannot 
take a long enough view to realise that although a few 
people may stay away from a film that is unfavourably re¬ 
viewed, more of them are likely, for that very reason, to go 
out of their way to see one that is recommended—provided 
they are sure that the critic is honest in his opinions. It is 
the occasional damning criticism that establishes the bona 
fides of the critic with the sceptical public. Nor does the 
average film man pause long enough to consider that an 
unfavourable review of a big picture with popular stars 
does not, in fact, keep many of the mass of regular film fans 
away from it; whereas, on the other hand, genuine praise 
of a good but insignificant show without much obvious 
popular appeal may often help it considerably at the box- 
office. He also overlooks the obvious safeguard that if a 
critic is continually putting the public’s back up by telling 
them that the films they like are bad ones, the majority of 
people will pretty soon lose confidence in him as a reliable 
guide. 

What I have just written is, I believe, a true summary of 
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the film industry’s attitude towards candid criticism, though 
other aspects will emerge as we go along. There is no valid 
reason why the newspapers should regard it as the proper 
attitude, or accept the low valuation which the industry 
itself places upon the role of the cinema. But in this matter 
our newspapers have failed to assert the freedom of the 
press, and have forfeited their claim to be guardians of the 
public interest. One may understand, one may even make 
some allowances for, the film industry’s attitude, since it is 
based so naively on commercialism and self-interest, on 
ignorance, and on the tradition of ballyhoo. But what can 
one say for the newspapers which have so meekly sur¬ 
rendered to the film interests, allowing them not only to 
invade the news columns and demand as of right, that they 
be given free advertisements there, in the form of write-ups, 
in return for the space purchased in the ordinary advertising 
columns—not only to do this but also to insist that nothing 
unfavourable, or even constructively critical, shall be written 
about their products ? This indeed is for the papers to sell 
their independence I 

Even accepting the movies at their lowest estimate—as a 
purely commercial proposition—what other advertiser of 
commodities is allowed the same privileges as the average 
theatre manager or film exchange? Are the big drapery 
stores, or any other enterprise that spends just as much in 
the advertising columns as the picture shows do, given 
regular ‘puff-pars’ about their goods in the news columns? 
Yet even if they were, there would still be no true com¬ 
parison between the selling of films and, say, the selling of 
hats or saucepans. One of the arguments sometimes used by 
the film men against candid criticism is that no newspaper 
would dream of running down the quality of the goods sold 
by one of its non-theatrical advertisers and of advising 
readers to look elsewhere: why therefore should the news- 
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papers want the right to criticise films which are, after all, 
simply a kind of commodity? Well, one answer to that 
is that you can go into shop after shop and try on hat after 
hat or look at saucepan after saucepan before you decide 
to buy—but you cannot walk into a theatre and decide 
whether you like its programme before you pay for your 
ticket. Another answer is that the newspapers do, for 
instance, allow attacks in their news columns on the liquor 
trade, while accepting money for drink advertisements. But 
the real answer is that while the film industry will some¬ 
times, to suit itself, adopt the argument that the movies 
are a business proposition and nothing more, in another 
mood the industry is the first to insist (with some reason) 
that they are an art, just as much as the stage is an art. The 
film people cannot have it both ways: if there is any art in 
films there should also be criticism—if only because it would 
be good for business. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the film industry in 
New Zealand has been pandered to for so long by the press 
that it simply cannot believe that any other sort of treat¬ 
ment is possible. I imagine that the situation arose in the 
first place because the newspapers made the mistake of not 
treating the movies seriously enough, regarding them as 
just a new venture in popular entertainment with plenty of 
money to spend, and so worth wooing and flattering. It is 
also possible that they really believed that the fatuous 
publicity material put out by the studios was all that their 
readers wanted. Whatever the initial cause the tyranny 
of the ‘ puff par ’ has developed, and with it the idea that 
valuable advertising revenue would be jeopardised if, in 
effect, the boots of the film people were not consistently 
licked. Vaguely perhaps the newspapers may have come 
to realise that something more than a credit balance in the 
advertising department is involved: that the cinema has 
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grown into a great social and educational force which, in 
the public interest, requires the check of forthright and 
searching criticism: but still they have done nothing about 
it. They have gone on throwing away valuable space on 
‘puff pars’ which even their most credulous readers have 
long since ceased to take very seriously. 

Yet how easily could the tyranny be overthrown! Com¬ 
pared with the major victory of the press over the censor¬ 
ship authorities in Australia, the effort required to estab¬ 
lish candid criticism of films would be no more than a 
skirmish of outposts. But the method would be much the 
same-a bold and firm stand, and mutual support. It 
would be necessary only for the morning and evening 
papers in any situation to agree on a general policy and 
take the public into their confidence, and although the film 
interests might kick and squeal and temporarily withdraw 
their advertising, in a week or two they would have to sub¬ 
mit. They could not fight the public as well as the papers— 
and there is no doubt on whose side the public would be. 
Best of all, of course, would be for the Newspaper Pro¬ 
prietors’ Association to decide on a common policy through¬ 
out the country and adhere to it. The opposition of the 
film interests would collapse almost overnight, for whereas 
the papers can get along without film advertisements, the 
theatres could not manage over anything but a very short 
period without the papers. 


Unfortunately, in maintaining just such a united front 
of the press one of the greatest obstacles to the scheme 
might be found; for the tradition of competition is strong, 
and individual newspapers are just as likely as the film 
industry to be motivated by self-interest, timidity, and con¬ 
servatism, and just as likely also to be seduced by promises 
of gain—in this case of extra advertising space from the 
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theatres. But the press has acted in concert before, and 
it could do so again. 

Greatest difficulty of all, however, in the way of insti¬ 
tuting genuine film criticism is the purely practical one of 
finding enough critics in New Zealand competent to do the 
job. If, for a start, only the main dailies adopted such a 
policy, at least two critics in each centre would be required. 
It would not be easy to find them—people with the neces¬ 
sary background of knowledge, experience of filmgoing, and 
general cultural standards to write with authority, intel¬ 
ligence, integrity, and liveliness about the cinema. One 
of the few justifiable fears that the film people harbour 
about a policy of candid criticism such as I have suggested 
is that it might simply offer an excuse for a lot of bright 
young people to be funny and cynical, at the expense of the 
films. And if the ban on critical comment were suddenly 
lifted by the papers and a crowd of reporters and sub¬ 
editors were turned loose all at once on the theatres, this 
might easily happen. Many journalists have been disgusted 
by the poor quality of much film entertainment, and this 
disgust has been heightened by the fact that they have had 
to write in praise of it. So some of them would probably 
seize joyfully on a chance to ‘put the boot in’. 

The plain fact is that film reviewing should not be a 
routine reporting job: it should be an assignment for a 
specialist. And the experience which the average newspaper¬ 
man has so far had of writing about pictures is not likely 
to make him take the job very seriously. On those papers 
which have observed the fiction of ‘reviewing’ the new 
films, the news-editors have frequently followed the prac¬ 
tice of sending a boy on a man’s errand: the work has been 
farmed out to the junior members of the staff, often to 
lads in the reading-room. When members of the regular 
reporting staff are given the assignment it is usually 
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regarded as a night off from the more arduous task of 
reporting the City Council or the monthly meeting of the 
Horticultural Society. Two free tickets and a chance to 
take the wife out, or the girl-friend: it is not surprising that 
there is a certain amount of competition for movie assign¬ 
ments on the average newspaper (I atn speaking now mostly 
of pre-war conditions), but it is not surprising either that 
very many reporters ‘write up’ the shows before seeing 
them, from the publicity material supplied by the theatres, 
perhaps making a few minor changes and additions when 
they return to the office to hand in their copy. I know this 
is true: I have often done it myself when on a daily paper. 
And in the circumstances, who could blame us? If we were 
conscientious and wrote the show up after it was over, the 
chances were that we would miss the last tram home, or be 
unable to take the girl-friend to supper: and anyway, what 
was the point in being conscientious when we knew that 
all that was required of us was a notice which would please 
the advertiser, and that we must on no account be critical? 

For reporters to ‘review’ films in this way before they see 
them is not quite the same thing as for the theatre managers 
themselves to supply the papers with prepared reviews, 
which is what about 75 per cent of the public now believes 
does happen. But it is pretty nearly the same thing. 

With two or three exceptions which serve only to 
emphasise how the press in general has failed in its duty, 
the nearest we have approached to any sort of criticism in 
this country is ‘film reporting’. Almost every newspaper 
‘review’—by which I mean a description of a picture after 
its first release—follows the same pattern. There is an 
introductory paragraph giving the title of the film, the 
stars, and where it is showing, with a general, and usually 
glowing, statement about the type of entertainment it con- 
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tains (e.g. ‘hilarious comedy’, ‘poignant drama, ‘thrilling 
adventure story’, and so on). This is followed by an 
account of the plot which occupies nearly all the available 
space and is usually so detailed that it lets all the play¬ 
wright’s cats out of the bag wherein he has put them for 
the sake of suspense, thus spoiling the enjoyment of the 
reader if he subsequently sees the show. Finally there comes 
a paragraph referring to the cast and the performances; 
and here we can almost certainly trace the influence of the 
small provincial newspaper and its tradition of reporting 
amateur stage shows and concert parties. For, just as in the 
description of such an entertainment it is almost obligatory 
on the reporter (and certainly diplomatic!) to mention 
every member of the ‘cast’, from the vicar’s wife down to 
the constable’s three-year-old daughter who presents the 
bouquets, so in the average film review we find some lauda¬ 
tory reference to everybody in the list of players. The star 
is ‘glamorous’ or ‘fascinating’; her performance ranges all 
the way from ‘superb’ to ‘adequate’ (but never lower!), 
her co-star (male) is ‘handsome and talented’, ‘a perfect 
foil , or as his admirers like him best’: and so on right 
down the list. If space is short, some of those at the tail 
may have to be disposed of in the classic phrase ‘there is a 
good supporting cast’, but the principle of saying some¬ 
thing nice about everybody is the same as for the local 
concert. 

Now this is obviously silly. True criticism demands, at 
the least, some estimate of a film’s relationship to con¬ 
temporary standards of entertainment, and if possible some 
discussion of its aesthetic qualities and social or philoso¬ 
phical implications (if any). It is possible to do this with¬ 
out being dull or didactic, but it is quite impossible for 
anybody to do it when he is placed in the position of a 
teacher who must award prizes to every member of the 


infant class. Still, it is better to be silly than dishonest, and 
there is rather more than a suggestion of dishonesty about 
another type of so-called criticism (sometimes encountered 
in this country) which, while purporting to be truly critical, 
is in reality no more than a ‘puff par’ better disguised 
than the average. The usual method in this type of review¬ 
ing is for the writer to pick on some comparatively unim¬ 
portant point in the film and make a few challenging 
remarks about it which will catch the attention of the 
reader and make him believe he is reading honest comment. 
The writer then proceeds to gloss over all the bad points 
and make the most of the good ones, frequently quoting- 
nearly always verbatim and without acknowledgment— 
from some overseas authority whose comments on the film 
can be made to increase the illusion of candour. The test 
for this type of critic is to notice whether he has ever come 
right out in the open and roundly denounced any show 
that has been well advertised in his paper. In saying 
this, however, I am not necessarily blaming the critic him¬ 
self: he may be the victim of his paper’s mercenary and 
short-sighted policy which puts advertising revenue before 
its subscribers’ interests. 


It will probably have occurred already to some readers 
that in this chapter I am astride a hobby-horse and going 
at full gallop. That is true: this problem of criticism is, 
in my opinion, the most important aspect of the whole sub¬ 
ject of the cinema in New Zealand. For the very reason, 
however, that I am dealing with the branch of journalism 
in which I have specialised, the present chapter has turned 
out to be the most difficult of all to write. For I am, in 
effect, setting down here my own confession of faith—my 
credo—?is a film critic, and by the standards which I 
advocate I must myself expect to be judged. In these cir- 
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ciimstances, it is impossible to be impersonal and dispas¬ 
sionate, and unfortunately I must now become still more 
personal, even to the extent of making the remainder of 
this chapter partly autobiographical. 

I have already stated that there are two or three 
exceptions to the general attitude of apathy or active dis¬ 
like towards honest reviewing adopted by the newspapers 
and magazines of this country. But on second thoughts, 
‘two or three’ is perhaps over-generous: so far as I know. 
The hJexv Zeo.lcind Listcnev is the only journal of any size 
or importance which has, from the outset, avowedly and 
consistently pursued a policy of candid film criticism. 

It is an interesting fact, but in this respect not a signi¬ 
ficant one, that The Listener is a State-owned and State- 
operated enterprise, for although The Listener is owned by 
the State it receives no State subsidy: it has to sell on the 
open market in competition with other magazines and like 
them it depends for a considerable part of its revenue on 
advertising. However, the fact is significant to this extent: 
that one might expect such a journal to be even more 
susceptible to pressure-groups than the average, and there¬ 
fore more likely to follow a timid policy. Accordingly its 
success with candid criticism is an indication that any 
other publication could, if it wanted to, be equally frank 
about the cinema with as little risk of financial ruin. The 
Listener is open to film advertising, and glad to get it, and 
It has in its time carried a good deal; but it has never 
courted the film people nor granted them the special favours 
which they expect from the rest of the press. When they 
have occasionally protested at the uncomplimentary tone of 
some reviews, the paper has reminded them, in effect, that 
when they buy advertising space they do not buy any con¬ 
trol over the editorial columns. 

Because it is the only one of its kind. The Listener’s film 
page has won a national reputation which is probably a 
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good deal out of proportion to its real merit. When an 
enthusiastic correspondent recently referred to me as 'the 
best and only film critic in New Zealand’, another cor¬ 
respondent very properly pointed out that as I was the 
only critic in the country it would be just as logical to say 
that I was also the worst. In other words, there is no real 
basis for comparison, and any value I may have as a critic 
must to some extent be a scarcity value. There is an H. G. 
Wells short story on the theme that 'in the country of the 
blind the one-eyed man is king’, and while I trust that I 
have so far escaped the reputation of being one-eyed, that is 
roughly the position here.* 

Now in writing like this I hope that I do not sound 
either intolerably smug or incredibly stupid. It would be 
absurd for me to pretend that I do not derive a great deal 
of satisfaction from being regarded by a good many people 
as an authority on the movies, and this reputation is also, 
of course, not entirely without monetary value. At the same 
time, I really believe I should prefer a bit of competition, 
it would be better for me, it would be better for the news¬ 
papers and magazines and for the film industry, and above 
all it would be better for the public if there were not one 
but a dozen or so candid film critics in New Zealand. I do 
not like monopolies and I do not like dictatorships; and 
yet when you have the same critic writing reviews of the 
same films (as I once was) for one daily paper, one weekly 
and three monthly journals, besides doing a weekly session 
about films on the radio, you have something dangerously 
close to a monopoly and even to some sort of intellectual 
dictatorship. It is not a good thing that the opinions of any 
one man on any subject should be served up in such a 

*On 21 October 1944, the Auckland Herald announced a revolu¬ 
tionary new feature: critical reviews of the new pictures to appear 
each Saturday. It is rather early yet to say whether the venture will 
remain a success, but at least a promising start has been made. 


variety of forms to a wide circle of readers—especially when 
they are not aware that everything is coming from the one 
source—without any opinions being expressed from other 
quarters to counteract them. 

This minor totalitarian threat did not, I may say, last 
very long: for one thing, it was altogether too great a strain 
on my inventiveness to have to go on saying the same 
things about the same films in six different ways each time! 
But although the situation in this respect has perhaps im¬ 
proved since I have been confining myself almost entirely 
to The Listener, for a film-conscious country like New 
Zealand to be so short of critics is still ridiculous. Nor am 
I being purely altruistic in saying this—not by any means! 
Unless he is prepared to overwork, and sink his scruples, 
and write about films for every paper that is willing to pay 
him a few shillings, any New Zealand journalist who aspires 
to be a film reviewer and nothing else must at present 
expect to starve. And yet criticism has as much claim as 
almost any other form of writing to be treated as a full¬ 
time job—and if all the new pictures each week were 
covered, and not merely two or three of the most promising 
ones, it could be a very full-time job indeed. At the 
moment, of course, this is pure theory: in practice, no 
New Zealand paper has yet approached anywhere near the 
stage of employing a whole-time critic. (My own review¬ 
ing for The Listener is, incidentally, no more than a spare¬ 
time occupation—an arrangement which, as it happens, suits 
me very well indeed.) Still, if a school of film criticism 
were built up, and if there were competition for critics as 
well as status, one could reasonably expect that their re¬ 
wards would be correspondingly greater. For another thing, 
there is safety in numbers: any critic who stands alone is 
never wholly free from the danger of being overthrown by 
some overwhelming combination of his opponents, or by 
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some surprise attack. Somebody might even start asking 
questions about him in Parliament! 

So much, then, for my altruism. 

New Zealand is in a bad state so far as film criticism goes, 
but—if it is any comfort—we are not in a much worse state 
than America or Great Britain, taking relative sizes of popu¬ 
lation into account. In an article in The New Republic for 
2 February 1942, Otis Ferguson, one of the few really 
reputable American critics, asked why the nation which 
produces most of the movies should never have developed 
any school of movie criticism. ‘That we haven’t is obvious: 
read your papers he said. ‘ Why we haven’t is probably 
owing to the ineradicable ignorance in theatricals of the 
ordinary writing hack, and to the fact that the ordinary 
reviewer on a newspaper or magazine is traditionally an 
amiable chump who has been kicked upstairs. ... If he has 
the slightest conception of how movies are made and why, 
he will probably be given a job doing something else’. 

Otis Ferguson then mentions the names of the people 
who have ever made any real reputation as film critics in 
the States. There are only about half-a-dozen of them, and 
most, according to Ferguson, have since been disposed of 
by being elevated either to Heaven or to Hollywood. Then 
he says: 

‘I wonder if it isn’t the movies themselves which are 
responsible. There are plenty of younger people growing 
up to whom the films are so natural that they do not have 
to play the snob about them. Bright people, too, who can 
tell you what makes a screen story tick. But the movies 
themselves are not interested in having able criticism. They 
are suspicious of it and shy violently when its presence is 
suspected. Somehow or other they have not only asked 
for but got the reviewing attitude which makes a little chat 
go a long way, usually in the direction of publicity hand- 
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outs, which tells its following what the story is and who’s 
in it, and then hands down a decision as temperate as 
possible and devoid of any clear scale of values. . . . The 
critics are stampeded time after time by the mere word of 
the film company that it has got something, or they figure 
they have burned their fingers the first time some movie 
salesman or dissident reader jumps them for “ destructive 
criticism”. ... A lot of lusty shouts are what the com¬ 
panies want, what they often spend absurd sums of money 
in ensuring, and that is what they get. 

‘Perhaps they deserve it, but the public doesn’t. More 
people go to good and bad movies than read good and bad 
books, and surely the top layer of this vast audience is as 
discriminating of taste and exacting of standards as the 
top layer of the reading public. Yet if you were to write in 
a big-circulation magazine with anything like the direct 
estimate of the better book reviewers, there would be a 
howl and a tearing of hair that would make you think the 
Japanese had landed in force. Hollywood has been able to 
insist that the whole of its public is feeble enough in the 
head to admire practically anything on celluloid so long 
as nobody meanly spoils the show by suggesting that as an 
actor Errol Flynn is about as expressive as the leg of a 
chair, or that even a million dollars can be wrong and 
not art. Consequently, film criticism is obediently dull 
and uninformative, and surely unworthy of so lively 
and immanent a subject. We started out by paying the 
movies no respect, and now we lag behind them and are 
taken into camp. The respect is now there, but it is a poor 
thing, and it is paid rather to the wishes of the men who 
merely sell them for profit than to the movies themselves ’, 

So far as one can judge from this distance, the situation 
in Great Britain is not a great deal better. Sometimes a 
literary lion like James Agate tears a few films to pieces, but 
the stage is more his meat and he is openly scornful of the 
cinema. Similarly, most of the reviews in Punch give the 
impression of being written by people who despise the films 
and are just taking the opportunity to be clever or funny 
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at their expense. The New Statesman does better; but the 
only name in English film criticism that stands right out- 
a name that has frequently been mentioned in these pages— 
is that of C. A. Lejeune, of the Observer and occasionally 
of the BBC. Miss Lejeune has her faults-one of them is 
that she is sometimes inclined to let sentiment and emotion 
unduly sway her judgment (a womanly weakness?)—but I 
am happy to sit at her feet in humble admiration of her 
critical taste, her profound knowledge of the cinematic 
medium and appreciation of its serious purpose, and above 
all, her devastating capacity for putting poor pictures pain¬ 
lessly out of their misery in two or three lines. She should 
be a model for all aspiring critics. 

People have occasionally asked me how I happened to 
become a film critic, and although the story is not particu¬ 
larly enlivening, it may help to illuminate a few of the 
points in this chapter. The answer, then, is ‘Mostly by 
accident’. The initial cause was threefold. In the first 
place, on joining the reporting staff of The Sun in Christ¬ 
church at the age of about nineteen, I had been strongly 
advised by a senior reporter, who knew what he was talking 
about, to specialise in some side-line of newspaper writing, 
such as football, racing, farming, or high finance (the 
movies were not mentioned and I doubt if he would have 
approved if they had been). In the second place, there was 
a girl; and the chance of frequent free seats at the pictures 
was therefore specially inviting. And in the third place, I 
had from an early age shown a marked and doubtless 
deplorable interest in the movies. Well, I got all the free 
seats I could use; I married the girl; and I became a film 
critic. But that did not happen all at once. 

In those days it was the system on The Sun for the editor 
to give chits to members of the literary staff who asked for 
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them, recommending the bearers to the indulgence of 
theatre managers. I applied so often for these free seat 
passes that, when the lad who had been conducting the 
weekly film page went elsewhere, it was scarcely surprising 
that the editor should hand the job over to me. (If any¬ 
body else had been a more frequent applicant for free seats 
I expect he would have got it instead.) All the metropolitan 
dailies at that time ran large Saturday supplements, includ¬ 
ing a page of pictures and paragraphs about films and film 
stars. The page entrusted to me in The Sun's supplement 
was fairly soon expanded to two pages, and although the 
reading-matter they contained was mostly just the usual 
‘puff’ supplied by the film companies, I like to think that it 
was at least attractively presented. Anyway The Sun's movie 
section acquired a certain reputation, especially among 
film advertisers. Then, by some stroke of enterprise, the 
management of the paper concluded an arrangement with 
the local theatre managers which gave The Sun the virtual 
monopoly of all film advertising in the city’s four papers. 
In return, the theatres were given almost anything they 
asked for in the way of publicity: and I was given the 
practically full-time job of seeing that they got it. On 
Saturdays there were always at least two full pages of 
general film material in the paper; on other days there 
was nearly always one full page of ‘puff’ for current and 
coming attractions. The write-ups for new shows were 
dignified by the name of ‘reviews’, and more and more 
I found myself wishing that it were possible to inject a 
note of real criticism into them. But any such yearnings 
had, of course, to be sternly repressed. 

The Sun's monopoly of film advertising—an arrangement 
possibly unique in New Zealand journalism—lasted for nearly 
two years, and for two years I was at the beck and call 
of the film interests. This experience should have cured me 
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of films for good, but didn’t. On the contrary, when The 
Sun ceased publication fairly soon afterwards it seemed a 
good opportunity to see what it would be like to be really 
on the inside of the movie industry: to be one of those 
who handed out free tickets instead of merely receiving 
them. So I joined the J. C. Williamson Picture Corpora¬ 
tion with the grandiose title of Director of Publicity. It 
sounded good anyway, but looking back after about eight 
years, that is almost all I can say of it. Still, I have never 
regretted the experience of those two years on the inside 
of the film trade: it taught me a lot I might never other¬ 
wise have learnt about one of the most curious and com¬ 
plicated commercial mechanisms of modern times: but as 
I have mentioned elsewhere, any success I may have had 
in this sphere was not of the right kind. It was good to get 
back into journalism again in 1937. 

However, even this intimate acquaintance with the film 
world had not cured me. For now, in theory at least, I 
returned to journalism as a candid critic and full-time 
writer about the movies. Most of the candour was ex¬ 
pended on behalf of the Radio Record, but in addition it 
had been possible to persuade the theatre managers and 
The Dominion to agree to a suggestion that I should con¬ 
tribute reviews each week of all the new films in Wel¬ 
lington. A certain amount of frankness was agreed to by 
the film interests, and although these reviews for The 
Do 7 ninion (written under the pen-name of ‘Roger 
Holden’) were not criticisms in the true sense, they prob¬ 
ably approached closer to it than anything else of the kind 
that has been published regularly in a daily paper in this 
country. Occasionally a theatre manager took the view that 
I had gone beyond the limits of frankness supposedly agreed 
on, and complained to the newspaper and the complaint was 
passed on to me: but on the whole, and considering that 
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we were all breaking virtually new ground, this experi¬ 
ment in honest film comment by a New Zealand newspaper 
worked reasonably well. 

A much closer approach to genuine, unrestricted criticism 
was made in my writing for the Radio Record—evtn though 
one was still supposed to keep at least half an eye on the 
advertising columns. Failure to do so was likely to earn 
a rebuke from the manager of the paper, who expected 
one s writing to be profitable to the advertising department 
as well as to the readers, and also from the film people, who 
expected ‘helpful’ comment in return for what they were 
spending. Nevertheless, when one company did object so 
strongly to certain remarks about a Grace Moore picture 
that it withdrew all advertising of its product and banned 
the Record's critic from all future previews, the Record, 
instead of meekly submitting, backed its critic up and told 
its readers about this threat to freedom of expression. 

And of course the magazine had the better of the argu¬ 
ment. Not only did its film pages gain more public support 
and more prestige by this one action than they could have 
hoped to gain by months of routine reviewing, however 
honest, but the film exchange concerned fairly soon after¬ 
wards restored both its advertising and its invitations to 
previews. 

However, victory in one battle does not necessarily mean 
winning a campaign. Some time later, for various reasons 
(chiefly the usual ones) the Radio Record began to lose 
interest in the campaign for candid criticism, and I began 
to lose interest in the Radio Record and naturally enough, 
it also began to lose interest in me. 

But neither does losing a campaign necessarily mean 
losing a war. The end of the fight for candid criticism in 
New Zealand is not yet in sight, and will not be until the 
press as a whole comes in on its side and until a school of 
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film critics has been recruited: but The Listener (which 1 
joined on leaving the Radio Record and which soon 
absorbed that paper) has probably struck the greatest single 
blow for the cause. A handful of people did object at the 
outset that film notes were outside the function and pur¬ 
pose of what was primarily a radio magazine: The Listener's 
answer to this was that the primary function of any maga¬ 
zine should be to provide service to the public, and this it 
was doing by publishing frank criticism of movie entertain¬ 
ment. There is no doubt that the mass of its readers have 
approved this decision. Of my own part I shall simply say 
that no paper could have given its critic a freer hand nor 
stronger support and encouragement. 


In an earlier paragraph, mention was made of a session 
about films which I once wrote for the radio—' Leaves from 
the Diary of a Film Fan' it was called; it comprised mem¬ 
ories of past pictures; and it ran from several National 
Stations for more than two years. The session is worth 
recalling here for only one reason: it contained a good deal 
of critical comment, but not criticism of a normal or useful 
kind. For here the usual practice of saying nothing but 
good about the dead was reversed: I was allowed to be 
almost as uncomplimentary as I liked about defunct films, 
but was not permitted even to mention ‘live’ ones—that is, 
films which might still be screening when the talks were 
given. 

The point is that film criticism is absolutely unknown 
on the New Zealand air, even though it is almost as im¬ 
portant that there should be some as that there should be 
criticism in the press. There would seem to be two chief 
excuses for this lack—and the second excuse is better than 
the first. One is the desire of the National Stations to 
avoid broadcasting anything which sounds like advertising; 
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the other is the existence of the Commercial Stations. On 
the first count, it is presumably felt that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to conduct such a session without praising some films, 
thereby encouraging listeners to see them. True enough: 
even the most carping critic sometimes comes across a 
good film and boosts it! But what makes nonsense of this 
anti-advertising argument is that the National Stations 
already run book reviewing sessions which are generally so 
lacking in critical comment that they are, in effect, nothing 
much more than publicity for certain selected books which 
listeners are plainly urged to secure and read. On the other 
hand there is the potent argument that the BBC, which 
is such a model for New Zealand broadcasting and which 
is always so careful to avoid the stigma of commercialism, 
regularly conducts a session of reviews of current films 
(subsequently printed in the English Listener). These re¬ 
views are comparatively critical in tone: at the same time, 
they must constitute just about the best publicity imagin¬ 
able for most of the films under discussion. 

If the immaculate BBC can do this, one might expect 
that the NBS could follow suit. However, there is a com¬ 
plicating factor in the New Zealand broadcasting situation 
which is not present in the English—I mean the Commercial 
Service, which is constantly broadcasting the most blatant*' 
‘boosts’ for current and coming pictures. So, if a session 
of film criticism were introduced on the National Stations, 
it might easily happen that one branch of the broadcasting 
service was making mildly uncomplimentary remarks about 
pictures which the other branch was being paid by the 
film people to boost in the most extravagant terms. One 
station would be saying, ‘This show really isn’t worth see¬ 
ing’ while the other would be shouting, ‘It’s the greatest 
show on earth! ’ 

This admittedly would be an awkward situation, and it 
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gives the authorities a slightly more valid reason for keeping 
film criticism off the air than the other excuse that such a 
session might introduce advertising into a non-commercial 
service. On the other hand, this may appeal to some readers 
as just an added argument for abolishing the Commercial 
Stations. 

So far in this chapter I have mainly been discussing film 
criticism in principle, but this naturally gives rise to the 
practical question of what type of criticism is most desir¬ 
able. This is too big a subject to be gone into at great 
length. For myself, however, I take the stand that all honest 
criticism must be largely a matter of the critic’s personal 
opinion. There are others who think that it is his sole duty 
to try to reflect popular taste, and not to make any attempt 
to improve it. His job, they say, is simply to estimate—if he 
can—how each production will appeal to the people who 
like that type of production. He may feel in his heart that 
a film is intrinsically bad, but he must not say so if he 
feels also that it is going to be popular. There are, of 
course, plenty of films like that: films which offend against 
nearly every canon of artistic unity and intellectual inte- 
-grity and which encourage a completely false sense of 
values, and yet pack the crowds into the theatres. 

There was, I frankly admit, a period in my writing career 
when I did believe that the function of a film reviewer was 
merely to reflect popular taste; that the voice of the box- 
office was as the voice of God, before which all criticism 
should be silenced. But I have changed my opinion since 
then. For surely a reviewer who presumes to know the 
public mind so thoroughly that he can estimate in advance 
how any picture is going to appeal to it is far more guilty 
of egotism than the critic who merely records his personal 
reactions. 
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Indeed, if a film critic were so omniscient that he could 
know in advance what pictures were going to be popular, 
he would not remain a critic for long—he would pretty soon 
change his job and become the world’s most successful pro¬ 
ducer! 

So I have long since come to the conclusion that the only 
thing a critic can honestly and usefully do is express his 
personal reactions, in the light of his knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, not entirely overlooking the film’s prospects at the 
box-office, but not being overawed or blinded by them, nor 
by the big names in the credit titles. There is a sense, in¬ 
deed, in which the critic should be put on his guard by an 
array of star-names and by details of the colossal amounts 
spent on production, for the more a film claims to be a 
‘super-feature’, the harder it must work to justify that 
claim: the higher it goes, the farther it must expect to fall 
if it slips. Conversely, any modest little picture—a good 
Western, for example-which does what is expected of it 
and lives up to the best traditions of its kind, is just as 
much entitled to praise as any more pretentious production. 

This is, admittedly, a rather arbitrary method of judg¬ 
ment. Because a critic has said that, in his opinion, a cer¬ 
tain film is a bad one, it does not mean that the people 
who have enjoyed it are necessarily wrong. But the fact that 
the critic sees more films than the average person, and is 
constantly reading and thinking and writing about them, 
does entitle him to set higher standards for the cinema 
than the man in the street. In fact, he must do so, if he is 
to have any influence on raising the level of popular taste. 

Although the greatest pleasure you can know as a critic 
is to be told that you have expressed a point which someone 
has felt but could not put into words, it is not really 
important that people should agree with you: what is im¬ 
portant is that you should provoke them or stimulate them 
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so that they will either agree or disagree. Too many film- 
goers have fallen into the habit of swallowing anything that 
is put in front of them without examining it: that is 
chiefly why the standard of film entertainment is so low. 
The cinema industry has been spoilt by adulation. As one 
character puts it in What Makes Sammy Run?* what the 
movies badly need is ‘real slugging criticism’ and plenty 
of it. ‘There are still too many people (in Hollywood) 
more interested in boosting their own stock than in making 
pictures’. 

What happens with the personal type of criticism is that, 
in time, the critic’s reactions constitute a recognisable guide 
which readers follow or ignore according to their own tastes. 
If, shall we say, you have come to know that ‘G.M.’ has a 
bias against a certain type of musical film, and if you 
happen to like that type, then obviously you will be silly 
if you take his opinions about such pictures too seriously. 
But if you have learnt by experience that his taste in 
comedy is much the same as yours, then the reverse applies. 
That is why it is so important that there should be a num¬ 
ber of candid critics with varied tastes in operation in this 
and other countries, so that if one consistently makes you 
mad, you can turn to another. 

At the same time, my own experience has been that there 
often is, even on minor points, a rather remarkable uni¬ 
formity of opinion among writers who practice the ‘per¬ 
sonal’ type of criticism. Time and -again I have been sur¬ 
prised, and encouraged, to come across reviews in overseas 
papers in which the writers’ opinions on some particular 
film have been almost identical with my own. Since we had 
all of us been merely recording our personal reactions to the 
picture, one would scarcely expect such unanimity. But 
there it is. 

♦ See page 56. 
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Throughout this chapter I have advocated the growth in 
New Zealand of a school of film criticism. But let it be a 
native New Zealand school. That needs to be said firmly; 
not in any spirit of rabid nationalism (God forbid!), but 
because we want writers who will relate the films we see 
to the New Zealand scene and the New Zealand character, 
and interpret them in the light of our own conditions and 
experience, and not merely copy the conventions and pre¬ 
judices of other countries. Too much of our culture is 
already imported: we should not have to import our stan¬ 
dards of film appreciation as well. A film may be produced 
in England or America which exactly suits the English or 
American temperament and attitude of mind, but which 
does not—and should not—suit the New Zealand outlook. 
We need critics who will say so. I am convinced that there 
are plenty of younger men and women in this country with 
a genuine interest in the cinema, who could if given the 
chance become first-class critics. But they need encourage¬ 
ment, and at present there is virtually none. 

Every now and then I meet someone who tells me how 
lucky I am to be a film reviewer because I get so many free 
seats to the movies. In fact, the seats are paid for, but even 
if they were not there is rather more to the job than that. 
There are many occasions when one would prefer to stay 
by one’s fireside instead of having to turn out in the rain 
to see a show that is almost certainly going to be a dud. 
And reviewing films, like any other form of writing, is not 
easy, especially if you have some sense of responsibility. I 
usually think of all the best things to say when I am walk¬ 
ing to work, or digging in the garden, or sitting in the 
bath: and unless you put your ideas down when they first 
come to you, you usually waste hours later trying to recall 
them. 

Still, apart from such minor inconveniences, film review- 
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ing is good fun. And although fellow-journalists have some¬ 
times suggested to me that it is a very restricted form of 
self-expression, it is, in fact, exactly the opposite. I had not 
been engaged in it long before I made the discovery that 
since the movies deal, or pretend to deal, with every aspect 
of life, writing about them offers you a perfectly legitimate 
opportunity to express your own views on almost every 
imaginable subject. Scratch a film critic and you are likely 
to find an embryo philosopher! 

Sooner or later, every critic will be told by somebody— 
usually somebody in the industry—that if he knows such a 
jolly lot about the right kind of films that ought to be 
made, he should go to Hollywood and try to make them. 
So he should perhaps, but it does not necessarily follow, any 
more than it follows that a man should be able to build 
houses before he can be an architect, or be a cook before he 
can appreciate his dinner. 

In a New Statesman article, Beatrix Lehmann summed 
up the ideal qualities of the critic when she said: ‘Surely 
the greatest need of a critic, as of an actor, is a sense of 
social responsibility, an eye for history, and a heart for 
humanity’. Obviously, however, although these should be 
his general requirements, and although his standards should 
always be above the normal, the manner in which any critic 
writes must depend to some extent on the audience he is 
addressing. The man who is criticising films for a ‘popu¬ 
lar’ weekly with 60,000 readers will not write in quite the 
same way as the man who is doing reviews for a ‘pro¬ 
gressive’ quarterly with a circulation of 1,000. Provided 
there is a basic honesty of approach and sincerity of ex¬ 
pression, that does not matter. 

This, then, is what I would say to would-be critics: Once 
you have fixed on your field of fire, do not be afraid to 
raise your sights and aim for the farthest target. What 
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matter if some of your shots go astray or fall short and 
damage a cow or two in a nearer paddock ? Somebody will 
be annoyed, but that is part of the price you have to pay 
for experience. And anyway, cows have probably no right 
to be in such a place. 

Some day, I firmly believe, the apathy of the press and the 
public and the opposition of the film interests will be over¬ 
come, and this country will produce the critical writers it so 
badly needs. 
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IX. NEWSREELS AND 
DOC UMENTA RIES 


THE FILMS THAT HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED UP TO THIS POINT 

occupy only about half the time which New Zealanders 
spend in cinema theatres. The rest of the time is taken up 
by ‘shorts’—those small items of varied interest, appeal, and 
merit which are lumped together and disposed of in the 
phrase ‘the supporting programme’. 

Some theatres in New Zealand do not have supporting 
programmes. They may run a newsreel and perhaps a serial 
at the beginning of each session, but the bulk of the enter¬ 
tainment consists of two ‘features’. This, however, is the 
exception rather than the rule: in the majority of our 
theatres, particularly those which would be classed as A- 
grade houses and which cater for first-run releases as against 
return seasons, the double-feature programme is rarely 
found. The entertainment comprises the ‘shorts’, followed 
-after the interval and the ice-cream boys-by the ‘big 
picture’. 

In .\merica it is different. There, according to the Gal¬ 
lup poll previously mentioned, because sixty-five per cent of 
the U..S. bolts its evening meal before 6.30 p.m., and ninety 
per cent of the remainder before 7 - 3 o> American movie¬ 
goers have plenty of time to sit through double-feature pro¬ 
grammes (most of which are continuous). Approximately 
fifty-nine per cent of all U.S. theatres show double-features. 
In New York, which of course provides single-feature as 
well as double-feature shows, sixty-three per cent of 






audiences prefer the latter. Very few people among current 
U.S. audiences (only four per cent in fact) stay away from 
a double-feature programme if a single-feature one is not 
available. 

No corresponding figures can be quoted about us: never¬ 
theless, New Zealand is accepted without question as being 
predominantly a ‘single-feature country’. It is hard to 
assign specific reasons for this picture-going characteristic 
of ours, but one theory is that the double-feature pro¬ 
gramme, because it usually finishes later and may start 
earlier than the single-feature one, presents a transport 
problem. The bulk of our audiences are drawn from among 
suburban and rural dwellers who have to travel fairly long 
distances to get to and from the theatre, and such people 
usually like to go to bed as early as possible because they 
must be on the job early next morning. They may, of 
course, go to their suburban theatre instead of into the 
city, and the theory that transport difficulties have some 
effect on the composition of programmes is supported by 
the fact that suburban theatres provide double-feature 
shows (almost without exception return seasons) to a much 
greater extent than city theatres. 

Again, many picture-goers, especially in these wartime 
days, dislike missing the newsreels. But when a newsreel 
is shown on a double-feature bill it frequently opens the 
programme, so that in order to see it you have to be at the 
theatre by 7.30 p.m. or 7.45. This is too early for many 
people, especially if they have been working in shops until 
5.30, or drinking until 6. 

The fact that in this country, unlike America and Great 
Britain, there are no special newsreel theatres may there¬ 
fore be a contributing cause. But tradition and habit prob¬ 
ably provide the main explanation. For one thing we have 
become accustomed to the evening programmes in our 
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main theatres starting at 8 o’clock and we have arranged the 
time-table of our daily lives accordingly; and for another, 
we take it for granted that (except in return-season 
theatres) when two big pictures are shown on a programme 
it is because neither is first-class. The assumption is not 
always correct, but mostly it is, for the primary function of 
the first-run double-feature theatre is to consume the lower- 
grade pictures which the exhibiting companies are forced 
to take from the distributors in order to secure their major 
attractions. 

Now this difference in picture-going habits between the 
Americans and ourselves is not merely of academic inter¬ 
est. The U.S. studios do produce some ‘shorts’ to go with 
their features, but they do not produce them in the quantity 
that they would if the demand for them on the home market 
were greater. The quality of many of those they do pro¬ 
duce is probably affected for the same reason. For once 
more it must be emphasised that when Hollywood makes 
films it makes them primarily for the 85,000,000 Americans 
who go every week to the movies. The tastes of New Zea¬ 
land’s 736,000 weekly patrons are, naturally enough, not 
given a moment’s special consideration. 

Thus there is a real problem in this country of finding 
enough ‘shorts’ of good quality to make up the supporting 
programmes which the bulk of our audiences demand. 
Several of the studios do supply regular series of popular 
and often well-produced short features—for instance, the 
Disney cartoons, the March of Time, the Pete Smith novel¬ 
ties and, of course, the newsreels-but there are not enough 
for the purpose, with the result that many theatres have to 
fall back on almost anything they can get to pad their sup¬ 
porting programmes out to sufficient length. And no film 
can be worse than the short which is produced simply to 
fill a gap and pass the time: many vaudeville items, ten- 


minute comedies, and dance band numbers touch the abso¬ 
lute rock-bottom of bad taste and poor entertainment., The 
dance band items especially, with their hermaphroditic 
crooners, represent Western civilisation's descent into the 
abyss. Yet although some picturegoers regard the first half 
of the programme as just something that has to be sat 
through before the big picture starts, the prospect that they 
may occasionally strike some worth-while item takes most 
of them to the theatre in time to see the curtain rise. Nor 
do they show any tendency to prefer the only possible 
alternative to the unsatisfactory supporting programme— 
that is, the double-feature. 

Because it has meant an increased supply of news items 
and propaganda films, the war has eased the supporting 
programme problem to some extent. New Zealand is served 
by five American and two Australian newsreels, and one 
locally-made ‘news magazine'. There is inevitably a good 
deal of duplication of news items: there are no such things 
as ‘scoops’ in the newsreel reporting of this war. The film 
fan who attends two or three different theatres in the one 
week will almost certainly find himself looking at the same 
scene of the same battleship being launched at each per¬ 
formance, or the same scene of Mr Churchill alighting from 
an aeroplane. Since he has undoubtedly seen a ship-launch¬ 
ing ceremony on nearly every occasion when he has visited 
a theatre in the last five years or so, and since he will be 
almost equally familiar with the way Mr Churchill gets out 
of an aeroplane, the experience is likely to have become a 
trifle monotonous. 

Indeed, in spite of the fact that it is often recording 
events of momentous importance in world history, the 
average newsreel is often strangely lacking in discrimina¬ 
tion and a sense of proportion. It has no recognisable 


standard of values. Just as many ordinary feature films 
achieve a flatness of interest by seeking to please all classes 
and offend none, so the average newsreel tries to contain 
something of interest to everybody. Thus a beauty contest 
at Miami, a visit by the Queen to an aircraft factory, or a 
football match in New York-all of them sights with which 
picturegoers are thoroughly familiar—will rate almost equal 
prominence and equal length with the arrest of Mr Gandhi 
or the opening of the Imperial Conference. No attempt 
is made to assess the relative importance of the different 
events that are recorded, and little is done to explain their 
causes and consequences, or to uncover something of the 
human drama that so frequently lies behind them. Thus 
in the cinematic medium which should be the most realistic 
of all there is often a curious sense of unreality. This is 
especially so when famous personages, or even just tempor¬ 
arily newsworthy people, are being interviewed: they are 
almost invariably allowed to look what they fondly imagine 
to be their ‘best’ while they pompously deliver their pre¬ 
pared speeches and ‘messages’. It is pose and posture nearly 
all the time; seldom candour, character, and spontaneity. 

The war, it has been mentioned, has lightened the news¬ 
reel’s task in one direction by increasing the number of 
topics to be covered, but it has complicated it in another. 
Events move so fast these days that a newsreel is frequently 
—and often absurdly—out-of-date by the time cinema patrons 
come to see it—especially if they happen to live as far away 
from the centre of events as we do. Even in the world’s 
main cities where newsreels can be rushed on to the screen 
within a few days, and sometimes a few hours, of an im¬ 
portant happening, the radio and the newspaper will always 
have got in well ahead; and in an outlying country like 
New Zealand the time-lag—in spite of fast air transport—is 
considerably greater. Audiences in our main centres are 
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usually shown big events as soon as can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, but by the time a newsreel has travelled round the 
Dominion and has reached some of the outback theatres it 
may be several weeks and sometimes several months since 
the event occurred. And meantime the whole background 
to the news may have altered. This hiatus has sometimes 
proved embarrassing as well as ludicrous; the campaign 
that the newsreel is hailing as a great victory may have 
ended in disaster; the general who is presented as a new 
Napoleon may have been completely discredited. There 
were newsreels showing in New Zealand lauding the ‘gal¬ 
lant Finns and making light of the Russian Army several 
weeks after the Finns had ceased (officially) to be gallant 
and when the Russian Army was confounding all its critics. 

For all the foregoing reasons, the future of the newsreel 
as a medium of screen journalism is likely to be of much 
less Importance than the development of the documentary 
film. The documentary technique has already had con¬ 
siderable influence on the amusement side of the film 
industry, and it is my conviction that it will have more 
and more as time passes. 

Too much highflown nonsense has been talked about the 
documentary for its own good. It has been hailed as a 
new art form, the expression of a whole philosophy of life, 
a new weapon for democracy, and in other terms equally 
extravagant. Fortunately it has survived the enthusiasm of 
the art-for-art’s-sake intellectuals who would have turned it 
into a mere cult and killed it by kindness. And it has also 
survived the equally stifling embrace of the art-for-profit’s- 
sake people in the film industry who would have exploited 
its novelty for just so long as suited their box-office pur¬ 
poses; as happened, for example, when Flaherty’s Moana 
was presented to the public by Paramount as ‘The Love 
Life of a South Seas Siren ’! 
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To define a documentary is not easy. Pare Lorentz, one 
of the greatest workers in this medium, once said that he 
did not know he had made a documentary film until some¬ 
one told him he had. It is likewise quite certain that many 
picturegoers have often enjoyed documentaries without 
knowing they were looking at them. But the chief char¬ 
acteristic of this type of film is that it dramatises an idea 
or theme. Ordinary amusement films often do that too, 
of course, but where the documentary is different is that 
it uses factual material in order to dramatise its idea; it 
tells its usually simple story in terms of human beings and 
human interests. Any film which does this can legitimately 
be classed as a documentary, whether it is Nanook of the 
North or Man of Aran by Flaherty, The Plough that Broke 
the Plains by Lorentz, Joris Ivens’ The Spanish Earth, 
Lieut.-Col. David MacDonald’s Desert Victory, John Grier¬ 
son’s Night Mail, or Eisenstein’s October; whether the sub¬ 
ject is the British postal service, the elemental struggle of 
man against nature in the frozen north, the flooding of the 
Mississippi Valley, the Battle of El Alamein, or Paddy 
Webb’s miners on the West Coast and Bob Semple’s hous¬ 
ing scheme. The highly popular March of Time series 
comes into this category, especially since it has been con¬ 
centrating on one subject per issue instead of being com¬ 
prised of several as it was at the start, and in spite of the 
fact that its attempt to keep abreast of the news occasion¬ 
ally gives it some of the traits of the newsreel. 

Sometimes the documentary uses professional actors in 
some scenes, for it is not always easy to secure natural, 
spontaneous performances from the camera-shy man in the 
street or worker in factory and office. As one writer put 
it, ‘The Broadway or Hollywood director tries to get actors 
to be real people: the documentary director tries to keep 
real people from being actors’. Yet this practice of im- 
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proving on nature by using professionals to give spon¬ 
taneity in certain sequences—a practice seen at its best, for 
example, in Demetrio, London, and one which 1 think 
will become increasingly common—does not alter the funda¬ 
mental distinction between the documentary and the ordi¬ 
nary amusement film: that the one weaves its pattern of 
interest and entertainment from the enduring material of 
real life, and the. other from the gossamer of fiction. 


We New Zealanders have, by bad luck and by bad theatre 
management, missed seeing many of the world's best docu¬ 
mentaries. I can find no record that the two Lorentz master¬ 
pieces, The Plough that Broke the Plains and The River, 
have ever been commercially screened in this country; nor 
have many of the products of Grierson's G.P.O. Unit; nor 
the work of Ivens, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, and many 
other great ‘documentalists'. If these pictures have been 
screened here at all it has been only to semi-private groups 
of enthusiasts. 

Once more I suppose we must put some of the blame 
for this misfortune on the smallness of our population, 
which makes it a risky commercial proposition for film 
executives to import and screen films that, thanks partly to 
the highflown talk of the intellectuals about them and 
partly to the attitude of the theatre people themselves, 
have become associated in the public mind with ‘educa¬ 
tion', uplift, and dullness. Too many people still regard 
the documentary as a kind of glorified travelogue. 

But our lack of population is not a sufficient excuse: 
there is also our national preference for supporting pro¬ 
grammes composed of a number of ‘shorts’, none of which 
lasts more than ten minutes or so. Many documentaries 
are an awkward length for this purpose: too long to be 
‘shorts', too short to be ‘features'. 
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Some of the blame must also be laid at the door of the 
film interests in this country: they are either apathetic, or 
fearful, or both. To secure some documentaries for screen¬ 
ing in New Zealand they would have to make special efforts, 
since many of these films are made by independent pro¬ 
ducers and therefore are not distributed in the routine way 
through the big exchanges. And it is also probable that 
some of the big theatre interests are not over-anxious to 
provide facilities for films that are politically controversial 
and contain distasteful propaganda. For no one can deny— 
and their sponsors would not want to try—that most of the 
world’s finest documentaries are propagandist in trend. 
Since they are invariably dealing with ideas, putting for¬ 
ward arguments and preconceived viewpoints, it is in their 
nature that they should be so. This is the reason why so 
many of the best documentaries have been made by inde¬ 
pendent producers and not by the big established studios; 
made by men in revolt against the conventions and mediocre 
standards of the film industry and, in many cases too, in 
revolt against the existing social and economic system. 
Almost from the start, the development of this type of 
film has been known as the Documentary Movement, and 
almost from the start it has, in general, been a movement 
towards the Left, and therefore unacceptable to the Right. 
This explains why documentary producers have so often 
had to branch out on their own and, having made their 
films, have had to fight to get them shown, frequently being 
forced to rely on finding audiences among special groups 
such as trade unions, film societies, and similar bodies. The 
maker of documentaries faces many problems, but distri¬ 
bution is possibly his greatest. 

In a country like America there is a reasonable prospect 
of generating enough pressure among specialised groups to 
get these films screened: in New Zealand it is much more 
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difficult. There is less of a problem in Great Britain than 
in the United States because many British documentaries 
have, from the earliest days of the Empire Marketing 
Board’s Film Unit (which developed into the G.P.O. 
Unit), been backed by the Government. And in Russia 
there is practically no such problem at all: the State con¬ 
trols the production of films as well as the theatres that 
show them. 

Nevertheless, if New Zealand audiences, for the reasons 
just mentioned, have missed seeing most of the great early 
documentaries, they are being given plenty of opportunity 
now to study this branch of picture-making—even if the vast 
majority are still not aware that they are doing so. The 
war has done much to make the documentary familiar as 
well as popular, for this type of film has at last been recog¬ 
nised as an unequalled method of conveying information 
and propaganda to the masses. Many of the young men 
who worked with Grierson in the Empire Marketing Board 
and the G.P.O. Units are now working for the British Min¬ 
istry of Information, turning out documentaries about the 
war which reach our screens in regular supply (Grierson 
himself is now in Canada as head of that country’s National 
Film Board). From the United States there comes a con¬ 
tinuous flow of official and semi-official material, including 
the This Is America series. New Zealand and Australia 
contribute a small share. And every now and then some¬ 
body is even enterprising enough to import a Russian pro¬ 
duction. 

Ironically, however, this popularity which war has 
brought to the documentary film cuts right across the pur¬ 
pose to which its pioneers and early champions dedicated 
it. They saw in it a new and potent instrument for peace; 
a means of communication and enlightenment among the 
nations of the world. By penetrating through the tangle 
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of statecraft and the fog of diplomacy and by translating 
world problems into simple human terms which everyone 
could understand; by showing people in one country how 
ordinary men and women were living elsewhere, the docu¬ 
mentary, its sponsors said, would foster international sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. 

Yet, although the documentary, in every country now at 
war, has become part of the machine of destruction, its 
creative ideal remains. It was in terms like this that John 
Grierson spoke when he visited New Zealand early in 1940. 
He told us that before the war the International Labour 
Office at Geneva had been exploring the possibilities of act¬ 
ing as the clearing-house of fifty-odd member states in a 
scheme whereby each country which had made some con¬ 
tribution to living standards and social progress—for 
example in such matters as town-planning, or safety in 
mines, or pre-natal care—would make human documents 
and records of these achievements (preferably by means 
of the motion picture, which was the ideal medium), and 
the I.'L.O. would distribute them internationally. 

And, said Grierson, when the war broke out the workers 
in this project had been ‘on the verge of something pretty 
big'. The old idea had been for a country to show its 
pretty scenery off to the world, or its ceremonial customs, 
or what good fishing it had. But what the people in one 
nation were now interested to learn about other nations 
was not so much whether they had pretty scenery as what 
those nations were contributing to the common good of 
the world as a whole. The idea of creative propaganda 
such as was found in the documentary film was to bring 
those things to life and spread information about them, so 
that nation could speak unto nation and knowledge could 
be shared in the interests of all—so that the town-planner 
in one country could talk to the town-planner in another. 
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or the person interested in dental education in the U.S.A. 
could talk to the person with similar interests in New Zea¬ 
land. And although the documentary movement was now 
forced to concentrate most of its energy on the immediate 
task of providing war information and propaganda, it was 
still necessary ‘to keep on thinking about tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow'. 


John Grierson’s visit to New Zealand was probably the 
biggest thing that has ever happened to our native film 
industry. Compared with the film industries of most other 
countries, ours is still at the toddling stage, but without the 
intervention of Grierson and the enthusiasm of a few other 
people, it would still be in the cradle. Before Grierson 
came here at the invitation of our Government, New Zea¬ 
land had produced a few so-called feature films and a good 
many travelogues and publicity shorts. The ‘features’ were 
mostly the work of adventurers who saw the chance to 
turn to some profit the vanity and gullibility of simple 
souls who fancied they would be hailed as embryo stars 
and given immediate Hollywood contracts if only they 
could get in front of a movie camera; or else they were 
the work of well-meaning amateurs with much more en¬ 
thusiasm than knowledge of how to make films. Typical 
of the films turned out by the first type of producer was 
Phar Lap's an altogether regrettable effort which even 
overlooked the fact that Phar Lap was a gelding, and which, 
when sent overseas (as it was), could only have convinced 
anybody unfortunate enough to see it that New Zealanders 
are a race of morons. In the well-meaning amateur class 
have been several features centred round the Maori and 
local history. All of them—including the Centennial feature 
produced to celebrate our first century—are best forgotten 
when one looks to the future of New Zealand film-making. 
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Much the same might also be said about our pre-Grierson 
shorts, although to their credit it has to be acknowledged 
that the men who worked at the Government Film Studios 
at Miramar from 1922 until a few years ago were doing 
their best with the resources and encouragement officially 
allowed them (especially during the Depression), and that 
their productions were .no worse, if they were no better, 
than the average tourist travelogue of those days. The men 
at Miramar worked at the outset for the Government Tour¬ 
ist and Publicity Department (and still retain a connection 
with it), and their main task was, and still is, to put New 
Zealand into motion pictures. Miramar Studios began as a 
medium for tourist publicity pure and very simple. It 
turned out travelogues by the mile; pictures of large tourists 
climbing out of larger cars beneath large hotel porticos at 
the foot of large mountains; pictures of overseas visitors 
gazing at bubbling mud and brown Maoris, or catching big 
fish; and so on. The impression of New Zealand which 
New Zealand presented to the outside world was aptly 
summed up by Grierson in a broadcast talk here in 1940: 

‘Over in England we seem to see and hear a lot about 
New Zealand but never anything about the human beings 
who live in it. I knew about your mountains and glaciers, 
your tree ferns and your sheep country. I knew a dozen 
times over from your films how butter was made and a dozen 
times over that it always seemed to be called ‘Solid Sun¬ 
shine’. I knew that you had a lot of Maoris who staged 
shows for rich tourists, and that you had mud that bubbled, 
and hot water on tap from out of the earth. I also knew 
that Taupo trout were the biggest in the world—but no- 
body had shown me so that I could remember it the face of 
a New Zealander’. 

And on another occasion Grierson also said this: 

‘You New Zealanders have done things of tremendous 
international importance with your social experiments— 
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your Plunket system, your schools, your housing, your Social 
Security, and so on. There are audiences all over the 
world who would want to hear about these things. You can 
command international attention because you have contri¬ 
buted internationally. And it is particularly vital at this 
time for democracy that a country such as New Zealand, 
which has been so notably an experimental ground for 
democracy, should let its voice be heard. It is your right 
and your duty—and your urgent need—to show democracy 
in action by bringing these things to life'. 

It was talk like this that produced a revolution in New 
Zealand's film production; this and the efforts of a few 
local enthusiasts among whom E. S. Andrews was the prime 
mover. The suj^port of the Director of Publicity was en¬ 
listed, and the National Film Unit came into being, with 
Andrews as its producer. 

For nearly five years now our public has been seeing 
the result of this revolution in the form of a weekly news¬ 
reel produced by the National Film Unit. After a brief 
initial period of reluctance, during which the theatre in¬ 
terests were probably as much suspicious of 'Labour pro¬ 
paganda' as of poor quality in production, these newsreels 
are now screened at theatres up and down the country- 
in several theatres at the same time in the main centres. 
Most exhibitors regard them as being at least equal in 
merit to imported reels, and are glad to have them on 
their programmes. The public like them, too. 

But these are newsreels, not documentaries. Although 
the National Film Unit has taken Grierson’s advice to leave 
out scenery and put in people instead, it has so far been 
almost wholly content with straight reporting; it has con¬ 
fined itself almost entirely to recording the week-by-week 
activities of New Zealand forces overseas, war work on the 
home front, and snippets of local interest, such as the open¬ 
ing of a new Plunket centre or the building of a pre- 
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fabricated house. There are plenty of dull speeches by 
politicians. Each issue contains a bit of this and a bit of 
that, and runs about as long as an imported newsreel. 

Thus, except that they are catering specially to our 
parochial interests and our national pride, most of the 
products of the New Order at Miramar, which was launched 
with such high documentary ideals, are as yet no different 
in kind from the weekly hotch-potch from Fox Movietone, 
Cinesound, or Hearst Metrotone. Two or three longer pic¬ 
tures devoted to a basic idea have been attempted and 
have been creditable efforts ; but Grierson’s conception of 
a flow of documentary films that would interpret and 
illuminate New Zealand’s own way of life—her special 
ideas, problems, and contributions to knowledge—for the 
benefit of New Zealanders themselves as well as of the 
outside world, is still far from being realised. 

For this, of course, the war is largely to blame. Consider¬ 
ing the difficulties of launching such an enterprise at such 
a time, staffing it, securing equipment and supplies, and so 
on, it may well be argued that the National Film Unit 
has done all that could reasonably be expected of it. Like 
everybody and everything else, it has been obsessed by the 
short-term demands of the war and has not been given 
much chance to develop its more creative side. Again, 
although I believe it is right that such a potentially power¬ 
ful medium for propaganda as this should be a public ser¬ 
vice, ultimately controlled by Parliament and not by pri¬ 
vate individuals, one suspects that Government control of 
the Film Unit sometimes creates special problems. The 
hand of the politician can occasionally be detected even in 
the films already produced at Miramar, and when the 
organisation turns to making true documentaries this 
problem may be intensified. There will almost inevitably 
be pressure, hard to resist, for some subjects to be played 
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up, other subjects to be toned down. But a documentary 
which shows only the flattering side of the picture, which 
omits honest criticism, is no documentary at all. ‘If you 
appear always in the spit and polish of perfection’ said 
Grierson when he was here, ‘we shall know very quickly 
that you are either inhuman or you are liars’. 

Such problems as this will have to be faced when the 
film unit comes to them. The question is, when will that 
be? I think myself it should be soon. The producer of the 
unit, E. S. Andrews, has already visited Australia; he has 
been to the Pacific fighting-zone to see for himself the 
scenes that his cameramen have been sending back; and he 
later spent several months in the United States gathering 
further information and experience. It is to the credit 
of the Government that it has seen fit to send him on 
these trips to equip himself with knowledge for his job. 
At the same time my own opinion is that the Film Unit 
has just about had long enough now to become organised 
and to get into his proper stride, and I think that we are 
entitled to expect that even before the war ends it should 
be turning out a regular series of genuine documentaries 
about New Zealand as well as a weekly newsreel. Or if that 
is impossible, let us have fewer newsreels. 

For the documentary is the only branch of film pro¬ 
duction in which this country has any chance of making 
a contribution of real value. The Australians may 
eventually manage to produce a few worthwhile features— 
and then only, I think, if they concentrate for a start on 
simple ‘action’ pictures which exploit their outdoor re¬ 
sources (the equivalent of the Western film) and move 
slowly towards more sophisticated entertainment. But the 
successful production in New Zealand of features which 
compare with even the most modest Hollywood efforts can¬ 
not be expected within any measurable space of time. If we 
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are to make any important films that we are not ashamed 
to show either to ourselves or to outsiders they must be 
documentaries. And only the National Film Unit can make 
them. 
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X. FROM STUDIO TO 
SCREEN 


THERE IS NOT MUCH LEFT TO BE SAID ABOUT THE FILMS 
that are now shown on our screens, but a good deal about 
the manner in which they get there, as well as something 
in conclusion about the films we may expect, or might like, 
to see there in the future. 

Somebody some day may attempt a detailed examination 
of the internal structure of the New Zealand film business. 
It is a theme for a local Upton Sinclair, but to make a real 
success of it he would also need to have some of the special 
genius of an Einstein. Understanding the theory of rela¬ 
tivity would scarcely be more difficult than understanding 
fully the ramifications, particularly on the financial side, of 
the existing organisation for bringing films to this country 
and showing them to the public. 

However, a few of the salient features of the system are 
easy enough to grasp. For a start then, the film business 
here, as in America, Great Britain, and elsewhere, is 
organised in two parts: on the one side the film exchanges, 
which represent the producing studios, import their films, 
and distribute (or ‘rent’) them; on the other side the 
exhibitors, who operate the theatres, hire the films from 
the exchanges, and put them on the screen. 

Originally, the film exchange was a library, not under 
the control of the producers, where exhibitors literally 
exchanged their films—bringing in pictures they had shown, 
taking out new ones, as readers do with books in a public 
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library. But the system has changed: the position in film 
distribution now is comparable with what it would be if 
each major book-publishing house outside this country 
maintained its own circulating library here, and that was 
the only place where you could secure its books. 

'There are twelve registered film exchanges in New 
Zealand. Eight are American (Columbia, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Paramount, RKO-Radio, Twentieth Century-Fox, 
United Artists, Universal, Warners). Three are British 
(B.E.F., Gaumont-British Dominions, and New Action 
Pictures) ; and the remaining one spasmodically brings in 
Russian and other ‘foreign’ (i.e. non-English language 
films). 

On the exhibiting side, six main theatre circuits are at 
present in operation—John Fuller and Son, Fullers Theatre 
Corporation, New Zealand Theatres, Kerridge Theatres, 
Amalgamated Theatres, and the Williamson Picture Corp¬ 
oration. Some of these have worked in combination for 
several years under an organisation known as Theatre 
Management, but the group has recently disintegrated.* 

It is, mostly. New Zealand or Australian money that is 
sunk in these film-exhibiting enterprises, though from time 
to time there have been suggestions of attempts by 
American producing interests to gain at least partial 
financial control of the theatres which show their pictures. 
The Americans have certainly managed to gain consider¬ 
able interest in one major theatre circuit but, even in this 
case, the influence they exert is indirect-Twentieth 
Century-Fox in America have money invested in Hoyt’s 
Theatres in Australia, and Hoyt’s have some financial in¬ 
terest in Amalgamated Theatres in New Zealand. 

*The latest development is that at the beginning of 1945 R. J. 
Kerridge took over the Fuller interests in New Zealand, though the 
companies continue to operate under their old names. Kerridge 
announced himself as being thus in control of a total of 133 theatres. 
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It has been said that the New Zealand Theatre Licensing 
Regulations (importantly amended in June, 1938) are 
partly directed against this sort of thing. Governments are 
usually on guard against the setting up of powerful trusts 
or monopolies (except their own!), especially if they may 
involve the risk of foreign control of an important enter¬ 
prise, and our Government is no exception. The possibility 
of the exhibiting side as well as the production side of the 
film industry falling into one pair of hands has been 
recognised even in the U.S.A., and steps taken to prevent 
it. However, in the New Zealand case I have mentioned, 
the edge of the wedge is apparently regarded as being too 
thin at present to cause serious concern. 

New Zealand is the only country that has free trade in 
films. All other countries have raised a tariff barrier against 
their entry, in the form of footage duty. Anybody can bring 
films here, provided he can buy a film exchange license. 
Film hire tax is assessed on the net profits of a film, and 
when collected over the whole industry it brings consid¬ 
erable revenue into the coffers of our Government: but if 
an individual film does not earn much, it does not pay 
much in tax. In other countries, however, footage duty 
(so much per foot of film imported) is levied whether the 
film makes a profit or not. This means that some films do 
come into New Zealand that would otherwise not be con¬ 
sidered worth the commercial risk, though whether they 
are then released depends on the decision of the theatre 
people after they have had a look at them. 

In theory then, if you particularly want to see some rare 
film—perhaps one of those documentaries mentioned in the 
previous chapter-and think that in addition you might 
be able to make some money by screening it, all you have 
to do at this end is take out a film exchange licence. There 
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is, of course, no guarantee that the film will be made 
available to you, and no guarantee either that when you get 
it here the censor will pass it or that you will be able to 
find theatres to screen it in. Indeed, the chances are that 
there won’t be, unless the theatre interests are convinced 
that the venture will be a commercial success; and even 
then the guarantee is by no means absolute, for the theatre 
people have their commitments to the established ex¬ 
changes, and sometimes their own reasons for wishing to 
discourage outsiders. If there is any money to be made out 
of showing films they want to make it; and even when a 
picture is imported for non-commercial screenings to 
limited sections of the public, they are frequently by no 
means eager to grant facilities. For they argue (or at any 
rate they used to argue) that, since people cannot be in 
two places at once, if they go to see a special screening of 
this type they will not buy tickets for one of the ordinary 
programmes on that particular night, and may not, indeed, 
do so for the rest of the week or month. The theory has 
been that there is a kind of ‘pool’ of regular picturegoers, 
the size of which remains almost constant, and from which 
the current attractions draw their audiences: so long as the 
number of attractions is not increased, all the theatres get 
their fair share of patrons over a period. 

This is a silly sort of argument, and short-sighted, too, 
from the viewpoint of the theatre executives themselves. 
Most of the people who would patronise specialised screen¬ 
ings of the kind under discussion are casual, not regular 
picturegoers, and therefore have no effect on the ‘audience 
pool’—if it exists. And if it does exist, the only way to 
increase it is to turn the casuals into regulars by making 
them interested in films and giving them the picturegoing 
habit. 

I have dealt with this point at some length because it 
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illustrates some of the difficulties encountered in the past 
whenever attempts have been made to form film societies 
in New Zealand with the purpose of importing special films 
and screening them non-commercially to members. These 
societies have been interested only in productions which 
the theatre people have shown no desire to handle, 
believing them to have no general box-office appeal. Yet 
it has often seemed to me that the mere fact of a group of 
individuals being sufficiently interested in a film, even a 
foreign one, to want to import it, has made the established 
filtii and theatre interests wonder whether they might not, 
after all, be missing something. It is a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude, but it was the success of the German film, 
Maedchen in Uniform, acquired by two astute Englishmen 
for a mere song and shown to big audiences, that gave the 
film trade a shock from which it has never quite recovered. 
Ever since, they have given the impression of being on 
guard against all such amateur enterprises. Be this as it 
may, pa^t attempts to operate film societies in New Zealand 
have speedily run up against problems of supply and 
exhibition (coupled with lack of unity within the societies 
themselves) which have put these groups out of action. 

There is, as we have noticed, free entry of films into this 
country, but once a picture is here it has to pass the censor 
—for which, incidentally, it has to pay—and once here also, 
it starts to contribute to public revenue-a lot if it is a 
popular success, not very much if it isn’t. The Government 
and other interested parties take twelve or thirteen different 
bites at the i/6 or 2/3 which the average person pays for 
nis seat in the theatre. On the distributors’ side there is 
minimum primage on the film to be paid, duty on its 
printing and publicity material, the exchange’s licence fee, 
an explosives licence for storage, stamp duties on contracts 
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with exhibitors, film hire tax, and normal income tax. 
Then it gets to the theatre, which has to pay for an ex¬ 
hibitor’s licence, film storage licence, possibly a local body 
licence, amusement tax, normal income tax, and performing 
rights and royalties on music and dialogue in the film. 

The film trade in New Zealand is, therefore, a licensed 
industry. The man who wants to give public screenings of 
pictures and charge for admission is in much the same 
position as the man who wants to sell liquor, though 
perhaps for not quite the same reasons. It is unlikely, for 
one thing, that the idea of protecting the public on moral 
and social grounds enters as much into the licensing of 
theatres as it does into the restrictions on the sale of drink. 
Those who benefit mostly are the theatre people them¬ 
selves, through the limiting of uneconomic competition.* 
Still, the existing legislative controls do to some extent 
indicate recognition of the fact that the cinema industry 
has certain community responsibilities, and it might be 
possible to make out almost as good a case for extending 
community control in certain directions as for reforming 
the drink trade, the necessity of which seems to be fairly 
generally accepted. However, I shall return to this 
argument later. 

For the purposes of licensing, theatres are classified into 
various grades (e.g. first-run theatres, theatres for return 
seasons). Licences are issued by a Government official and 
cannot be transferred from one person to another without 
his permission. Other theatres have the right to appeal 
against his decision to transfer a licence or issue a new one, 
the intention being, in part, to protect existing theatre 
interests, and particularly independent operators, from 
uneconomic competition. There are still several hundred 

* The public does benefit too, of course, through the maintenance 
of proper standards of exhibition. 
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‘independent’ theatres in this country, and without this 
protection a good many of them would almost certainly 
have been absorbed already by the big theatre circuits, for 
the greater the number of theatres controlled by a circuit, 
the greater is its bargaining power with the renters to secure 
the best pictures. But just how far this ‘independence’ of 
theatres outside the big chains is real, and how far it is 
merely nominal, would be a hard question to answ^er. 
Though the situation has admittedly improved since the 
passing of the Licensing Regulations, to some extent the 
average independent theatre in New Zealand is in as 
precarious a position as the average small nation in 
Europe—depending for its existence on the goodwill of 
great neighbours. 

On the distributing side of the industry there are also 
controls—of a sort. New Zealand was the first country to 
adopt a standard form of contract between, film distributor 
and exhibitor (the Australian states followed five years 
later), and this innovation, if it has done little to abate the 
fierceness of competition between the two sides of the 
industry, has at least simplified it and given exhibitors some 
rights. 

Throughout the year, representatives of the exhibitors 
in Wellington sit by day and night, amid darkness and 
tobacco smoke, in a theatrette with accommodation for 
about fifty persons, previewing the films which they are 
going to screen in their theatres; deciding which type of 
film will, in their opinion, suit which type of theatre; how 
it should be advertised; and when it should be released to 
attract the biggest audiences (some films, for example, are 
better ‘holiday attractions’ than others). Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, they will not then be deciding whether they 
will rent the film or not, though they may be deciding on 
the price they will pay for it. For most films are ‘bought 
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on the blincr at the beginning of each season. At that time, 
although as much information as possible is given about 
forthcoming attractions, only a few productions on each 
studio’s annual programme have been completed and are 
available for screening to prospective exhibitors. The rest 
are just titles—still gleams in their producer’s eye. And 
they are not always brought to birth. So, in case a studio’s 
product does not live up to the glowing promises made for 
it when the deal was signed, the Standard Contract gives 
exhibitors the right to reject twenty-five per cent of the 
films which are not specifically named in the contract. 

This right of rejection is pretty well exercised to the full. 
Yet the pictures that are turned down are, of course, not 
necessarily the worst ones. Indeed, since the choice depends 
on the standards of value of the theatre executives, and 
since those depend in turn on the amount of money which 
they estimate can be attracted to the box-office, it may 
easily happen that some of the films rejected will be the 
best, rather than the worst, from an artistic and cultural 
standpoint. 

All sorts of circumstances other than the merits of the 
films available and the qualifications of theatre executives 
to act as judges, can influence the supply of cinema enter¬ 
tainment to the public of this country. For instance in 
1943 a bottle-neck in distribution was created, especially in 
the North Island, because the natural wartime boom in 
business, coupled with the great influx of American service¬ 
men in the main centres, resulted in nearly every first- 
release film speedily reaching its ‘hold-over figure’ and 
running for lengthy seasons. Thus many new features were 
late in being released, for the demand for entertainment 
was so great that, paradoxically, the supply was reduced. 
It was, of course, an artificial demand; it had little to do 
with the real worth of the pictures themselves. 
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Another factor worth mentioning which has affected the 
community’s supply of entertainment in recent years has 
been the long-drawn-out conflict over terms of release 
between the important Warner Bros, exchange and certain 
New Zealand exhibitors. The internal causes of this 
deadlock need not concern us, especially as there is reason 
now to believe that it has been finally broken. But this 
trouble had lasted, on and off, since about 1938, and the 
result was that (except in Auckland, where a special 
arrangement operated) Warner pictures had piled up in 
the vaults awaiting release, and during that period were 
from one year to eighteen months late in reaching our 
screens. It looked for a long time as if the trouble would 
never be settled and that this studio’s product would 
remain about a year or so out of date in New Zealand until 
eternity. Well, this may not have been a very serious 
prospect when one thinks of eternity. But it was certainly 
irritating to the picturegoer. And probably avoidable. 

The personal element enters far less into the showing 
of films than into the making of them. As frequently 
suggested in other chapters, the standards of taste and 
education and the social outlook of producers can have 
a very real effect on the quality of the films they make. On 
the other hand, film renters and theatre managers could be 
robots without affecting in the slightest the nature of the 
entertainment we see, though not perhaps the conditions 
under which we see it. However, such people are very far 
from being robots, and their choice of films, and their 
allocation of them to the available theatres are therefore 
of some interest to the community. 

I know many people on both sides of the film business in 
New Zealand, and almost without exception they are very 
good fellows, generous and friendly, with standards of 
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education and culture which are just about average, and 
with as much public spirit as the next man. That they are 
such likable persons seems to me remarkable, for it is 
making no reflection on them personally to suggest that the 
enterprise in which they are engaged must surely be calcu¬ 
lated to bring out the worst in human nature—capitalism 
in its least agreeable mood. There is, in fact, not much 
scope in the film business as now constituted for squeezing 
much additional revenue out of the public through the 
interplay of those great forces of the capitalist system- 
supply and demand, free competition, and private enter¬ 
prise. The supply of films from season to season is just 
about constant; the demand is generally sufficient to absorb 
the supply; the prices of theatre seats are fixed; the 
number of theatres is regulated by licence and neither 
increased nor decreased appreciably over a long period; 
and the amount likely to be collected in taxation can be 
calculated in advance. So it is only within the structure 
of the film business itself that the blessings of competitive 
enterprise can really make themselves felt. And how! 

The theatre syndicates fight one another—for what they 
consider to be the most profitable films, the best situations 
for hoardings, or what they imagine to be the best 
advertising positions in the daily papers. They jockey one 
another for place while waiting to pounce on the remaining 
independent theatres and absorb them into their systems. 
And all the time there is a kind of biological process going 
on, causing cells to hive off from the parent body and come 
together in new combinations, with a maze of connecting- 
links and subsidiary companies. 

Similarly, on the other side of the industry, the film 
exchange side, internecine strife continually rages. 
Although every exchange can be reasonably sure that there 
are enough theatres in New Zealand and enough weeks in 
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the year to keep nearly all the films that reach these shores 
fully occupied, they send their salesmen rushing up and 
down the country in an effort to secure the most favourable 
terms for their product from the big theatre syndicates or 
from the independent theatre operators. An exchange which 
thinks it has. a fine array of box-office commodities for the 
coming season may hold out for preferential treatment and 
play one theatre group against another until it gets its 
terms; but there is a danger in holding out too long, for 
the rival theatre companies may sink their own differences 
long enough to form a united front against the greedy film 
exchange. All kinds of issues may be involved to keep the 
contest bitter over a contract: the theatres in which the 
films shall be shown, the amount of the ‘ hold-over ’ figures 
for certain films, how much advertising shall be done by 
the theatres and the proportion of publicity expenditure 
to be borne by the exchange, and so on. 

So there arises a situation not unlike that seen in some 
parts of ‘ liberated ’ Europe. While there is almost perpetual 
civil strife within the two sides of the film business, the two 
sides remain in a state of war with each other. This is the 
major conflict, between the distributing and exhibiting 
interests, and sometimes the internal factions on one side 
or another will act together to secure some concession from 
the common enemy. But it will almost certainly be an 
uneasy truce, for Machiavellian tactics and the stab in the 
back are no more unknown in the film industry than they 
are in any other forms of private enterprise—or, for that 
matter, in power politics. 

Yet this is largely a subterranean ferment. Very little 
of its effect is felt directly on the surface by the public; 
that is, by the general body of picturegoers. There are 
usually several new pictures to see each week; the prices 
remain the same; the seats are pretty comfortable. It is 
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only when a deadlock is reached (as in the case of Warner 
Bros.) that the public takes any notice and begins to ask 
the question which it should, in fact, be asking at all times, 
and to which it will, sometime in the future, have to give a 
serious answer: of what special benefit to the community 
is the private control of cinema entertainment in New 
Zealand, and could it be more satisfactorily operated under 
public control? 

The industry as a whole fiercely, almost frantically, 
resents any suggestion of further control or ‘Government 
interference’ with itself. It also dislikes its internal frictions 
from being made public, claiming that they are purely 
domestic matters and that, in any case, these domestic 
differences are no more serious than those which arise in 
any great commercial undertaking. Perhaps not. Yet 
although the film industry may operate as private enter¬ 
prise, it cannot be too often or too strongly stressed that it 
is dealing with a public commodity—a commodity which, 
if the whole argument of this book means anything, has 
a most penetrating and far-reaching social or community 
significance. So much so, in fact, that the screen is now a 
public utility. Only drugs, drink, radio, newspapers, 
religion, gambling, and school-teaching have a comparable 
effect on the social fabric, and not necessarily a more direct 
one in every case. Drugs are prohibited; gambling is 
restricted; radio and education are in the hands of the 
State; and the drink trade, although still operated by 
private enterprise, is already strictly regulated and should, 
in the opinion of more and more people, be subjected to 
complete public control. On this analogy alone, the 
argument is strong for the community to have more say in 
its movie entertainment. 

The crux of the case for more public control of the 
cinema, however, is that society cannot afford to allow 
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such an influential medium to be entirely dependent on the 
vagaries of the profit-and-loss system. That this is at present 
the position there can be no doubt. The predominance of 
the box-office has never been more frankly acknowledged 
than it was in a letter to the New Zealand Herald in 1944 
by Henry J. Hayward, who has been an exhibitor for forty- 
five years and a leading figure on this side of the business. 
He said: 

‘There has been much criticism of films screened at our 
theatres, but one aspect has not been mentioned, that the 
thousand cinema licensees are not in buwness to educate 
the New Zealand people, but to make their theatres 
profitable, for they must pay or perish. The general opinion 
of cinema exhibitors, as well as the distributing exchanges, 
is: “There are no good films except box-office films”. Box- 
office is king and dictator combined. Producers, distributors, 
exhibitors, all seek films to please the majority who are 
satisfied with “Moonlight and Kisses”, the eternal triangle, 
jazz, and “horse operas”*. 

Mr Hayward went on to say that he had at times tried, 
without much success, to implement his own ideas for 
better programmes, combining the cultural and educational. 
On one occasion an all-New Zealand committee, in 
association with Lady Alice Fergusson, and with the 
backing of the film interests and the Press, had attempted 
to provide special entertainment for ‘family’, and particu¬ 
larly child, patronage-but the experiment failed for want 
of public attendance. 

That experiment, however, took place a good many years 
ago, and the mood of the public might be a little different 
now. In any case, no quick results can be expected from 
such an experiment: if, as I have said before, the public 
have been brought up to demand tripe, it will take a long 
time to give them a more discriminating appetite. In any 
case also, the venture mentioned by Mr Hayward had too 
much of an atmosphere of ‘ uplift ’ and imposed education 
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about it; too much, perhaps, of the attitude of the person 
who tries to convert you with tracts. And finally, all such 
ventures in the past have depended ultimately on 
commercial considerations: the film interests may have 
made temporary concessions—partly out of true public¬ 
spiritedness, partly to woo public favour—but they could 
not afford to do so indefinitely. 

Therefore I believe that a very strong case can be made 
out for the subsidising, either by the State or the municip¬ 
alities or both, of pictures of doubtful box-office value but 
obvious cultural worth. Similarly, I believe that a. repertory 
cinema theatre should be established in each of those 
centres where the demand justifies it—and the demand 
should not depend on the usual commercial considerations. 
Nobody now seriously questions the need for public 
libraries supported by municipalities and local bodies, even 
though a large proportion of the community takes little or 
no advantage of them. This is particularly the case with 
the reference departments. Large sums of public money 
are spent on providing rare or expensive books which only 
a very few persons ever consult, but it is just because they 
are expensive and not otherwise available to ordinary 
members of the public that they find a place on the shelves. 

Well, what about the serious students of the cinema? 
It is far harder for them to see the films they are keenly 
interested in than it is for the booklover or student to gain 
access to good books. It is, in fact, quite impossible: you 
would need to be enormously rich to bring in ‘non-box- 
office’ pictures on your own account and build the theatres 
to screen them in. 

Yet the community could do it, and I think should do it. 
Is it right that such a fine picture as So Great A Man should 
be ousted from our screens by the Andrews Sisters and 
their kind; that Alexander Nevsky should be sent back to 
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Russia because, apparently, no theatre would risk losing 
money by showing it; and that everybody in Greymouth 
should be debarred from seeing Fantasia for a similar 
reason. 

It is no use saying that the attitude of the theatre people 
is wrong. It may be, but under the present circumstances, 
this rniist be their attitude. All I am suggesting is that the 
more intelligent section of the picturegoing public should 
adopt an attitude of their own and insist that facilities be 
provided for them to see the better, or less commonplace, 
pictures which do exist but which at present they have as 
little chance of seeing as they have of flying to the moon. 
Nor am I suggesting that if repertory-style cinema theatres 
were provided by the State or the municipal authorities in 
our four main centres (for a start), they should be purely 
benevolent enterprises operated on behalf of a few cranky 
and dissatisfied picturegoers. There is no reason why such 
theatres should not charge the same for admission as the 
ordinary theatres (and possibly a bit more). Nor would 
they need to operate every week in the year: there possibly 
would not be enough films for that, and our popidation is 
so small that there probably would not be sufficient patrons 
either. It would be enough for a start for facilities to be 
made available in existing municipal concert halls and 
similar places. Films as well as patrons could be saved up 
until screenings were justified. In Wellington, for instance, 
a screen and talkie equipment should certainly be installed 
in the repertory theatre which is to be included in the 
projected Civic Centre, for use when the right films are 
available and when the theatre is not being used for stage 
performances. Gradually the effect would be to elevate 
the standards of film appreciation of the general public, 
just as the provision of reference libraries has raised the 
reading taste of a big section of the community. 
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I doubt whether such a scheme as this would become a 
heavy charge on public revenue. It might even pay lor 
itself; but even if it did not, it should still be proceeded 
with. I doubt also whether such a scheme w^ould necessarily 
conflict with the existing theatre interests. If they will show 
these films to the people who w^ant to see them, w^ell and 
good: there is no call for community action. But if they 
turn the films dowui because they have decided they are of 
insufficient box-office value—and as Mr Hayward made 
plain in his letter they have no option but to turn them 
down in that case—then they cannot logically object if the 
State or municipality decides to take the films over and 
screen them as a community service. The film exchanges 
w^ould probably not object: on the contrary, they would 
be finding a market for pictures which are at present an 
almost dead loss as far as New Zealand is concerned. 

Whether there is objection or not from vested interests, 
the time is overdue for something to be done on the lines 
1 have envisaged. We have our public libraries, our public 
concert chambers and art galleries, our public radio, and 
our public schools. We should also have our publicly 
owned and publicly-operated theatres. 

None of the foregoing suggestions implies the complete 
socialisation of New Zealand’s cinema entertainment. In 
fact, the system would be left much as it is at present, with 
something merely added to it. This is being practical and 
not just theoretical, for full-scale socialism is still, I think, 
a good long way off in this country. But some day it may 
come, and if it does the most difficult problem to be solved 
will be how to achieve the efficiency of non-competitive 
enterprise and the l^enefits of large-scale organisation and 
collective ownership while still retaining some degree of 
individual freedom. This problem is likely to be most 
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serious as it touches on the complete public control of the 
avenues of communication, information, and culture. How, 
for example could the Press be made to function under 
socialism without becoming merely the mouthpiece for 
officialdom and without stifling all free expression and all 
unpopular criticism? There is, to be sure, not a great deal 
of opportunity for freedom of expression in the Press at 
present: but there is some. And in the sphere of the cinema, 
would the dictatorship of bureaucracy merely be exchanged 
for the present dictatorship of the box-office? If it were, 
we might not be much better off. 

On the distribution side, so far as the actual physical 
handling of films is concerned, the various exchanges could 
probably even now be amalgamated into one and operate 
so efficient^ that the public would notice no practical 
difference whatever except, perhaps, a slight lowering in 
the price of theatre seats through a reduction in overhead 
expenses (by the elimination of several big overlapping 
salaries to executive officers, telescoping of staffs, and so on). 
Similarly on the exhibition side, granted that socialism was 
the accepted policy of the country, there would be no 
insuperable obstacles to bringing all the theatres in the 
country under common control, and not necessarily any 
lessening of the comfort of patrons. Here again the 
reduction of overhead expenses in the present big theatre 
circuits, the elimination of much unnecessary advertising, 
and the fact that profit-making would no longer be the 
paramount consideration would possibly mean that the 
public could enjoy its entertainment even more cheaply 
than at present. 

In brief, under socialism the task of bringing pictures to 
New Zealand, as well as of circulating them among the 
available theatres, might be handled more efficiently than 
at present, and possibly more cheaply too, through one 
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great clearing-house in Wellington. The organisation of 
the movie business into two separate parts, as now, has no 
peculiar virtue. But who would decide what pictures we 
should see? That is the vital question; and if the decision 
were left to some impersonal State department, or to some 
super-Censor, it might not be long before many people were 
longing for a return to the rafferty rules of private 
enterprise. We may complain now because certain films 
are not imported or are not exhibited as they should be, 
but what guarantee would we have that films of that kind 
would receive any better treatment under State control? 
Even the experience we have already had in the case of 
Love on the Dole is not exactly reassuring. 

Somehow, then, a buffer would have to be found between 
the State and the individual; some organisation, with 
special powers, which would ensure that State control of 
material things did not mean State control of the mind as 
well, and which would protect not only the cinema from 
intellectual regimentation but also the newspapers, the 
radio, and literature. All this, of course, is pure theory, 
but I think we already have the germ for such a protective 
institution in the Supreme Court and the University, and 
perhaps even in the French Academy (but without that 
body’s defects). 

Suppose then that, borrowing something from each of 
these institutions, an organisation were set up for the 
purpose of operating, under collective ownership, the 
newspapers, the cinema, and other media of information. 
Its membership would consist of representatives of every 
interested section of the community, widely nominated and 
democratically elected, who in turn would elect an 
executive council of governors or administrators. These 
‘governors’ would be, with certain checks and safeguards, 
answerable to the main body of constituent members but 
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not directly to State departments or the government. 
Everything possible would have to be done to insulate them 
from passing political storms. They would select the editors 
of newspapers and delegate authority to them; administer 
the central clearing-bureau for films; have the final say in 
what films should or should not be shown; and they would 
also exercise most of the present functions of censorship, 
but in a broader and more positive way, using selection, 
classification, and guidance as the means, rather than 
restriction and suppression. Ultimately, through control 
by the representatives of the community, they would reflect 
the broad pattern of public opinion, but they and their 
executive officers would need to have as much security from 
direct political interference as Supreme Court judges and 
University professors; and they would obviously have no 
such security if they were directly dependent for their 
salaries and the expenses of their work on the favour of 
whoever happened to be in power in the government. So 
there would need to be set aside at the outset a very large 
trust fund, closely ringed around with safeguards, from 
which the whole system would be financed. 

There is, obviously, no perfect solution to this problem 
of securing freedom of expression in a collectivist society, 
but 1 believe myself that a scheme of the type outlined 
might go some way towards achieving it. It could also be 
applied on the production side, to administer the output 
of films under State-ownership. However, somebody else 
can work out the details-or perhaps blow the whole thing 
out as purely visionary. I would only say that without some 
such vision translated into practice, socialism could be mere 
tyranny, and that socialists in general do not seem to have 
given enough hard thought to this aspect of their 
philosophy. 

Before leaving this subject there is one more point to be 
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mentioned, and it may already have occured to some who 
have read as far as this. We depend for our film supply on 
other countries: what would happen if they refused to co¬ 
operate and send their pictures here? There has, indeed, 
been a suggestion of such a threat on one or two occasions 
in the past when the question of government interference 
in the film industry has been raised. So far the threat has 
never eventuated—it is quite possible, in fact, that its mere 
existence has effectively deterred governments up to the 
present from taking major action. The influence of the 
films is so strong, the public’s appetite for them is so 
voracious, that any party in power which caused the supply 
of them to be cut off might well be signing its own death- 
warrant. But suppose that the government, for various 
reasons, did feel itself strongly enough entrenched in public 
favour to take the risk; suppose that New Zealand had 
turned socialist and the State had taken over the film 
exchanges. Then I think we would certainly see this 
country put on the black list by the producing studios— 
especially as our political conversion would probably not 
coincide with a similar change of heart in America. 
Compensation would, I hope, be paid to the film exchanges 
as well as to the private theatre-owners, but at the outset 
that might make little difference to their attitude. We 
would undoubtedly have to endure a fairly long blockade; 
for a time we might be almost completely starved for films. 
However, British producers might not regard our action 
in such a serious light as the Americans; they might, indeed, 
see this as the opportunity to win over the New Zealand 
market from Hollywood. And there would always be 
Russia to send us some films, and perhaps France, Australia, 
and a few other countries as well. We could tighten our 
belts and survive—and it might also be good for our 
appetites to do without Hollywood for a time. And I 
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cannot believe that Hollywood would stay out tor ever. 
The very fact that the U.S.A. was still operating the 
capitalist system might turn in our favour: sooner or later 
some Hollywood producer would start to dream about the 
extra money he might be making with his pictures in New 
Zealand, and would break the boycott. And when one 
producer had done it, the rest would soon be tumbling 
over each other to get back—and never mind the socialism I 
Whether full-scale socialism comes soon, late, or never 
to New Zealand, it is only by some measure of community 
action on the distribution and exhibition side of the cinema 
that the ‘dictatorship of the box-office' can be lessened and 
any marked improvement made in the standards of our 
film programmes. We can have virtually no say in the films 
that are produced: we might, if we liked, have a little more 
say in the films that are shown to us. 
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XI. DEFENCE AND 
PROPHECY 


NEARLY EVERYTHING THAT HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT FILMS 
and the film industry in this book has been critical in tone. 
A reader might perhaps be excused for thinking that film 
critics in general, and the author in particular, are a can¬ 
tankerous and jaundiced tribe who are always ready to 
snap and snarl at any departure from their own hyper¬ 
critical standards, and who actually regard the cinema as a 
very inferior form of enterprise. 

On the contrary, however, I would suggest that the almost 
pitiful eagerness with which the average critic pounces on a 
good film and proclaims its merits to the world is proof of 
how desperately anxious the poor fellow is that the public 
should think well of his beloved cinema. He is not blind to 
his darling's many blemishes and faults and he does his best 
to get them corrected, but at the same time, any serious sug¬ 
gestion that the motion-picture is a parasite among the arts 
and unworthy of consideration by intelligent people will 
find him fighting tooth and nail in its defence. 

Often his spirits will falter, and he will wish that the 
cinema itself would give him more help in this task of cham¬ 
pioning it, by producing a few more films like The Grapes 
of Wrath, Dead End, Citizen Kane, Mayerling, The In¬ 
former, and San Demetrio, London to toss over into the 
enemy's trenches and blow his arguments to pieces. For the 
champions of the cinema often run dangerously short of 
ammunition. The very fact that I can so easily remember 
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and glibly rattle off a few outstanding titles shows how few 
they are; few, that is, by comparison with all the shoddy, 
mass-produced things churned out hve or six a week by the 
sausage-factories of Hollywood and England. The film in¬ 
dustry is another sphere where the machine has developed 
too fast for the human mind, where technique has outdis¬ 
tanced thought, with the result that only about one film 
in a hundred is intellectually worthy of the scientific 
marvels that produced it. 

And then, just when one is beginning to lose heart, one 
realises that, after all, the cause of the cinema is not so 
desperate as it may have seemed; that although ammuni¬ 
tion may be short, time is on our side. It would be possible, 

I have no doubt, to write as long a book as I have written, 
praising the movies and the movie-makers where I have 
damned them and justifying many of the things for which I 
have condemned them. I see no good reason for such a 
book—there has already been far too much rhapsodical ink 
poured out about Hollywood in this country. Still, it could 
be written, and one of the first things that such a defence 
of the cinema would mention would be the fact that movie 
entertainment is less than fifty years old. Yet, in the brief 
half-century of its existence, this medium of human expres¬ 
sion has produced Chaplin, Disney, Pudovkin, Welles, 
Eisenstein, Lubitsch, Flaherty, Jannings, Clair, Griffith, 
Ford, Duvivier, and Hitchcock. That list alone, and it 
could be expanded, represents more than two great creative 
artists for every decade of the cinema’s life. What othei 
art form can do much better, or as well? Granted that the 
cinema is largely derivative; but it is not alone in that; 
almost every form of art owes something to another. And 
although it has usually been content to mill aimlessly 
around on the flat, it has sometimes found courage, under 
the guidance of bold leaders, to climb to heights of imagin- 
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ative achievement not equalled by sister arts in hundreds 
of years. Chaplin, someone has said, would alone be 
enough to justify fifty years of motion-pictures. 

I am not now turning into an apologist for the cinema, 
nor am I watering down any of the general criticisms I 
have expressed throughout this book. In this country, as 
well as in others, the movies must share with the radio 
and the motor-car much of the responsibility for breaking 
up community life in the small rural centres, and they have 
simultaneously been one of the causes of that drift to the 
towns which has been such a marked feature of New 
Zealand life. Well, that is a fairly serious charge to have 
to answer, and there are others. 

At the same time I think it is only fair to point out, in 
defence of the popular ’ cinema, that it has brought an 
enormous amount of happiness into a rather dreary world; 
has in its time given comfort and relaxation and pleasure 
and hope to hundreds of thousands of people in this coun¬ 
try and hundreds of millions outside it. The movies have 
mostly followed, have rarely led, public opinion; they 
have laid too much emphasis on unimportant and passing 
phases of life, and seldom enough on truths that are for¬ 
ever valid; they are inaccurate and often childish. But the 
movies have at least given some superficial knowledge and 
a vision of beauty to people who, without them, would 
have remained completely ignorant of many aspects of the 
world they live in. They have told them who the Count 
of Monte Cristo was; where Casablanca is; what opera 
sounds like and ballet looks like. In short, the movies have 
given millions of people a smattering of civilisation, and 
the world is a better place for their invention. 


Which is not to suggest that both the movies and the 
world could not be a lot better still. What is certain is that 
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the post-war world will offer as great a challenge to the 
cinema as to any other form of human effort. Will the 
cinema meet the challenge and turn it to good account ? 
Will the past fifty years, full as they have been of exciting 
achievement, become merely the opening chapter to the 
man who writes the history of the screen in the year 2045, 
or will they provide almost the whole story ? 

If the making of the next 100 years of screen history were 
to be left entirely to Hollywood I would myself be doubt¬ 
ful of the answers to those two questions. There is, I admit, 
a tendency—and I have myself been as much as anyone 
guilty of it—to speak of ‘ Hollywood ’ as if it were some 
kind of impersonal evil influence, some variety of malig¬ 
nant organism, defacing all with which it comes in con¬ 
tact. It is, of course, nothing of the sort. Indeed, one might 
well ask how far Hollywood and its films and what they 
represent are just a projection of ourselves. Is it not 
possible that the movie magnates do really represent the 
great bulk of the public ? And if, shall we say, the masses 
of the people under the Russian system managed to take 
direct control of the cinema away from the experts, and 
were free to choose whatever type of films they liked—even 
mediocre Hollywood ones with their emphasis on the 
acquisitive instincts rather than on collective service—if 
that happened, might not the Russians soon come to prefer 
the bad to the good? 

Now those are ticklish questions for an idealist to answer 
-especially an idealist who dislikes censorship on principle! 
—and they should be a warning to anybody who takes the 
cinema seriously that he must keep his feet on the ground. 
At the same time I think they can be satisfactorily answered, 
and indeed that they have been in several parts of this 
book. And in spite of them also, it is my opinion that 
although Hollywood will continue to be the chief source 
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of films that are designed simply to amuse and pass the 
time, the long-term influences and the truly dynamic forces 
of the screen will increasingly be found elsewhere. Holly¬ 
wood has become too successful, too comfortable, and too 
complacent: the cinema’s centre of gravity, so to speak, is 
gradually shifting, and the responsibility of producing Aims 
to make people think in the post-war w'orld will pass more 
and more to other countries. 

Inevitably there will be a period after this war, as after 
the last one, when there will be a strong demand for non- 
serious films; when almost anything will be popular with 
a large section of our public provided it does not make 
them remember what they have been through, or remind 
them of the problems still to be solved. The cinema will 
never be more escapist than in the immediate post-war 
years. Betty Grable’s legs in technicolour will pack the 
theatres: Nazi agents and battle scenes will leave them 
almost empty. We can plainly see the signs of this trend 
already, even before the w'ar ends. 

Yet while it may be natural that the public and the in¬ 
dustry should both bury their heads in the sand for some 
dme after the war, it is disturbing to find that Hollywood 
IS apparently looking forward to its role of ostrich with 
complete equanimity and even impatience. No Hollywood 
producer has yet said so in quite so many words, of course; 
still, I cannot help but view with some alarm and despon¬ 
dency the announcement from the film capital in June, 
1944, that two major studios are making three big pictures 
of a ‘controversial’ and ‘propagandist’ nature and that 
their reception by the public will inflence the entire screen 
policies of all studios. Said Darryl Zanuck, who will make 
a TOuple of these pictures, to a gathering of Hollywood 
writers: I can tell you that unless these two pictures are 
successful from every standpoint. I’ll never make another 
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film without Betty Grable in the cast.’ And B. G. de Sylva, 
who will make the third picture, is reported as saying that 
‘ if it fails, it can be taken for granted that Paramount will 
never again touch a controversial subject or make an in- 
formative film/ 

Now this is putting a pistol to the public's head with a 
vengeance! In view of Hollywood’s past record, it is like 
giving a savoury sandwich to a child whom you have pre¬ 
viously fed on nothing but sponge-cake, and telling him 
that if he doesn’t like the sandwich he will never get an¬ 
other one. Hollywood cannot wriggle out of its respon¬ 
sibilities in the post-war world quite as easily as all that— 
but it looks as if it may be going to try. 

So, failing a drastic change in the Hollywood outlook 
and set-up, I think it is to the film industries outside the 
U.S.A. that we must chiefly look for the future progress of 
the cinema. It may be rash to prophesy what film produc¬ 
tion will be like in France, Germany, and other Continental 
countries after this war, or even whether there will be any 
film production there at all, but we can at least recall what 
happened in those places after the last conflict. Ironically, 
it was the fact of being defeated in war that gave Germany 
a leading position in the world cinema in the period from 
1920 to the rise of Nazism. And it was the devastation of 
France, and the turmoil of Russia that, more than anything 
else, were responsible for the vitality, brilliance, and 
daring experiments of the French and Russian cinema. Miss 
Lejeune has put this paradox better than anyone else : 

‘ The nations that suffered most from the war, Germany 
and France, began within a couple of years to build up the 
finest cinema they had ever known. Out of material poverty 
came richness of ideas. Out of devastation came renais¬ 
sance. . . . Cut off from the outside world, with little money 
to spend, the Germans fell back on their own rich store of 
invention and legend . . . imagination was strong and vivid 
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in Germany in those days. There was a story everywhere— 
in history, in dreams, in the beloved waltz tunes of their 
fathers, in youth, in legend, even in the borderland of 
magic. Those were the days of Caligari, Waxworks, The 
Nibelungs, The Last Laugh, Destiny, The Waltz Dream, 
and dozens more, each film a full and exciting adventure. 
No one who saw those pictures has ever forgotten them.’ 

In France and Russia the story was roughly the same: 
while Hollywood was using its millions, they were using 
their brains. 

Whether history will repeat itself we cannot say. All we 
know is that in the past the greatest films have come from 
struggling and impoverished nations thrown back on their 
own resources. Last time the British cinema did not benefit 
from the experience of war. It was too timid, too anxious 
to ape Hollywood. But to-day there are signs of a new 
spirit of alertness and independence. The reasons that 
caused France, Germany, and Russia to lead the world in 
picture-making after the last war are basically the same as 
have already caused Great Britain to make most of the best 
pictures during this war. Hollywood on both occasions 
has been too far away from the scene of action for its own 
good, but in a film like San Demetrio, London, there is a 
hint of what the cinema in general, and the British cinema 
in particular, may achieve when it really becomes aware 
of the variety of human experience, and of ‘ the richness 
and delight of human character observed for its own sake.’ 
Without wishing to seem unduly complacent about the 
British cinema, I would suggest that it is along this semi¬ 
documentary line that the movies must travel if they are to 
make progress; and it is fitting that the British, who did 
so much to pioneer the documentary film, should be lead¬ 
ing the new advance. Again, the box-office success of San 
Demetrio, London and others of its type does much to 
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refute the arguments of Hollywood, and suggests that the 
underlying vein of seriousness in the public—instanced in 
another direction by the popularity of the Brains Trust 
session on the radio—has as yet been scarcely tapped by the 
motion-picture. In this connection the finding of the Gallup 
Poll, to the effect that an increasingly critical mood in the 
public is likely to give the American movie industry all it 
can do to stay on the right side of the ledger, should make 
even Hollywood think. 

So, when I look to the future of the world cinema, all 
this speculation takes form, and I see two pictures. One is 
a huge reproduction of Betty Grable’s legs, much larger 
than life-size: the symbol not only of the average Holly¬ 
wood movie but also of contemporary society. We see these 
legs not only on the screen; they force themselves on our 
attention from newspaper advertisements and hoardings; 
they have been the subject of a lengthy special feature in 
one of America's leading pictorial magazines. The camera 
has investigated them from every angle, has travelled from 
the ground up as far as possible, from the top down as far 
as possible.* The camera can go no further. If it ever 
does it will mean that Western society and civilisation as 
we have known it has finally collapsed. Only about half- 
an-inch separates us from moral chaos. Hollywood has 
therefore reached the end of one road. Where now? 

That is one picture. The other was given me by Preston 
Sturges, the director, in a letter from Hollywood. I had 
asked him to what extent he considered the screen’s possi¬ 
bilities had yet to be realised, particularly in the treatment 
of serious and controversial themes, and he replied thus: 

' The possibilities of the screen as the modern theatre 
have hardly been scratched, partially due to the fact that 
th\e screen has not yet been '' received/* We still use the 

*Life, 7 June 1943. 
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tradesmari's entrance in the temple of art. Our best 
theatrical critics would not be found dead in a movie 
palace. This will not always be so. The best minds will 
come to the pictures and then, as the song goes, '' just you 
zuait and see'\* 

I'hat is the picture which I prefer; that is the conception 
of the cinema’s future in which I have faith. Only time 
will prove whether that faith is justified, but it is precisely 
because I am so sure that the cinema has vast potentialities 
for good that I am positive it has scarcely even begun yet 
to realise them. Let us, therefore, when we go to the 
movies, be generous in our appreciation of what is good, 
but let us also be increasingly intolerant of shams, evasions, 
and mediocrity. For the only way in which this country 
can help the cinema to find itself is for New Zealanders to 
become film critics as well as film fans. 
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speaking Candidly 

about this book 


Going to the pictures, next to tea-drinking, is the most popular 
diversion of New Zealanders-the most movie-minded people 
in the world. But to Gordon Mirams pictures are more than 
a diversion. He here discusses the cinema not as a means oi 
easy entertainment merely, but as the most powerful influence 
of modern times—affecting people in the ways they dress, 
speak, and behave; shaping their thinking; even helping to 
sway their vote. 

No one in this country is better qualified to write a critical 
survey of films and what they do to us. Through his column 
in the Nexc Zealand Lisiener ‘ G.M.’ has acc[uired a national 
reputation. His opinions and the reasons he gives for them 
are matters for weeklv discussion and argument in thousands 
of homes. And he knows the fdm business from the inside too 
—he worked in it for a time. 

This book is entirely new material—not a collection of his 
Listener reviews. Although Speaking Candidly can be read as 
a social study of an important subject, it is intended for the 
layman, for the picture-goer, for anyone interested in what 
is happening about him. Witty, outspoken and often contro¬ 
versial, it is written in a style that makes reading very easy 
and pleasant. 

Speaking Candidly sur\eys every contemporary aspect of the 
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